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Gates of Wood for the Small Garden 


OST gardens demand to be 
inclosed by some _ protecting, 
friendly demarcation of bound- 
ary or background, and such 

an inelosure in turn demands a gate. The 
hedge, or fence, or wall has come to be 
taken for granted about a garden. But 
the gate! As Shakespeare says: “Aye, 
there lies the rub.” 

Gates are ticklish things. With them 
we do not desire to bar our neighbors 
from our gardens, nor make the stranger 
feel that strength of wood and steel com- 
bines to keep him out. Yet neither do we 
want to break down the _ protecting 
features of the inclosing fence or hedge. 
We want our gate to be a barrier to the 
prowler and the lawless, yet to our 
friends an unspoken invitation to enter 
—at least a reason to pause and look 


A somewhat formal Garden Gate for the more ornate fence A 


BY RICHARD M. KIMBALL, (Mich.) 


within. We want it to make our little 
plot of ground seem more a garden, more 
privately our own and more alluring— 
the glimpse gained through the gateway 
an inviting suggestion or promise of 
what lies beyond. 

To do this, the gate should harmonize 
with its surroundings,—with the house on 
one side, and the garden on the other. It 
connects the two and should carry no 
note of discord on either side. The 
materials in the house may be repeated 
in the gate—in the larger places, brick 
posts for brick, stueco pillars for stucco, 
stone for stone. But in the smaller 
gardens with the less pretentious house, 
the gate may well be made of wood, 
simple in design to harmonize both with 
the house and with the delicacy and 
beauty of the garden. Yet it should be 


of strong enduring construction, pro- 
tected by regular painting or stain, to 
keep it fit. 

With the gate made to blend with the 
materials of the house, any possible 
remaining prominence may be softened 
and blended into its surroundings by the 
use of climbing vines and artistic shrubs 
set at either side. These shrubs may be 
the same as are used throughout the 
garden. The vines may be annuals or 
perennials as suits the owner’s taste. 
Such annuals as the Cup-and-Saucer 
Vine, the Morning Glory, the Balloon 
Flower, Wild Cucumber, Nasturtium or 
the Ornamental Gourds, grow rapidly 
and will give a pleasing variety and 
change of appearance each vear. Among 
the Hardy Perennials are the Trumpet 


Vine, the Bittersweet, Boston Ivy, 
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Virginia Creeper, Virgin’s Bower, Wis- 
teria, Honeysuckle, and many others. 

In making the selection of your vine, 
pick one that seems to harmonize with 
the architecture of the house. If the 
house be colonial in design, or relatively 
so, a white-painted picket gate swung 
beneath a simple bower or arch of wood 
is most effective. A change in level of 
the ground, some steps or stepping 
stones, and a Climbing Rose—a Paul’s 
Scarlet, a Jacotte, or a Dr. Van Fleet— 
trained up each side will add a bit of 
quaint old-fashioned charm. 

Small stucco houses trimmed with 
brown-stained strips, suggest a brown- 
stained gate. This may be supported by 
a pillared trellis slightly heavy in design, 
even carrying some stucco in the panels, 
but with the effect lightened by a Vine— 
a Trumpet Flower, a Dutchman’s Pipe, 
or Woodbine. 

The simple eottage of the Cape Cod 
type, demands no pretentious gateway. 
The white continuous line of picket fence 
about it is hardly interrupted by its light 
and simple archway, a small-leaved vine 
twined through it., 

In any type of garden, if the gate is 
of suitable materials properly designed, 
and softened if necessary by effective 
plantings, that gate will be representative 
of our garden, suggesting friendly 
protection, yet holding out an alluring 
invitation to pause and enter—to inspect 





A well-designed Gate and Fence for the more rigid enclosure 





the garden in its keeping. And the 
garden is our own, full of charm, ful- 
filling all the promise suggested by the 
unspoken invitation of the gate. 





A Magnificent Boston Fern 
Nephrolepis exaltata bostoniensis 
(Subject of front cover illustration) 

HE Fern which is shown in the illus- 

tration is of such size as to provoke 

comment and admiration by everyone who 
visits the home of Mrs. George Board- 
man in Stark Co., Ill. It completely fills 
a good-sized bay window and stands con- 
siderably higher than a man’s head. The 
fronds were found to measure seven and 
one-half feet in length and the plant 
has a spread of five feet. 

While such a plant is perhaps not un- 
usual in a conservatory, a similar one is 
not often found in an ordinary home, so 
we asked Mrs. Boardman how she suc- 
ceeded in growing it so large. She told 
us that the chief factor was probably 
the age of the root as it was over twenty- 
five years old. All of the present growth, 
however, has been made since it was re- 
potted nine years ago. 

It is kept in a south window and al- 
lowed to have the direct sunlight except 
during the hottest parts of the Summer 
when the shades are drawn. It is kept 
“good and wet.” This, of course, ean be 
overdone, but it should not be allowed to 
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dry out. No special fertilizer is used but 
fresh dirt is sprinkled frequently near 
the center of the plant. The roots, even 
on such a large plant, do not go deep 
and readily secure the nourishment pro- 
vided by this surface dirt. 


While, as Mrs. Boardman says, the 
size of this particular plant may be 
largely due to the age of the roots, her 
simple method of caring for Ferns is 
well worthy of note and practice for she 
has younger ones, that while not so large, 
are much finer in appearance than one 
usually sees outside of the conservatory 
of a professional. 





The Smoke Tree 


CCASIONALLY in ecld gardens and 

parks, one may happen on specimens 
of the Smoke Tree, a tall shrub or small 
tree, that when the fruiting panicles are 
mature, is one of the most conspicuous 
of plants, for the whole top seems en- 
veloped in a purplish haze that is enough 
like smoke to make the common name 
singularly appropriate. A closer examina- 
tion of a specimen reveals the interesting 
fact that it is neither the leaves, the 
flowers nor the fruits that make the plant 
noticeable. ‘The smokiness is caused by 
the innumerable fruiting pedicels, clothed 
with spreading hairs, one of the rare in- 
stances in which fruit-stalks render a 
species conspicuous. Both the flowers and 
fruits are insignificant. 

The Smoke Tree is regarded by some as 
a species of Sumach while others place it 
in a closely allied genus of the Sumach 
family (Anacardiaceae). To this group 
also belong the Cashew (Anacardium), the 
Tropical Mango (Mangifera), the Califor- 
nia Pepper Tree (Schinus) and the Poison 
Ivy. If it is properly placed as a Sumach 
the technical name is Rhus cotinus, but if 
relegated to a separate genus it is Cotinus 
coggygria. In view of the uncouth specific 
name, most people will decide that it must 
be a Sumach. There is a variety of this 
species in which the hairs on the pedicels 
are dark purple. This is known as the 
variety atropurpurea and is the form most 
suitable for planting. 

There is also an American Smoke Tree 
native to the region from Missouri and 
Tennessee, southward. This is technically 
known as COotinus Americana, Cotinus 
cotinoides or Rhus cotinoides. It is marked 
rare or local. No reason has thus far been 
suggested for its rarity, but both species 
seem a bit lacking in vitality. They may 
persist in cultivation, but seldom if ever 
exhibit a tendency to spread, and when un- 
cared for they do not appear to last 
very long. 

Wriarp N. CLure (in The American 

Botanist. ) 





The Lacewing Fly is so ealled because 
of their lacy wings, resembling gauze on 
an openwork frame. They are pale-green 
and smaller and more fragile than the 
May Fly. The reason they deposit their 
eggs on threadlike stems, on leaves or 
grasses, is to prevent a newly hatched 
larve from eating the unhatched eggs, 
for it respects not its own kind. The 
larve are known as aphis lions and are 
voracious eaters of plant lice. When the 
larve is full grown, it spins a silken 
cocoon about itself and within two weeks 
the winged insect emerges through a neat 
little trap door which it has cut in top 
of case. 

Rena Baver, (Wis.) 
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1931 As a Rose Year 


BY J. 


HORACE McFARLAND 


President American Rose Society 
Editor American Rose Annual 


grower! To help in making it 

happier, I want to suggest a dif- 
ferent point of view in regard to Roses 
which may tend in that direction. 

It is fair to assume that after these 
years of monthly contribution to THE 
Fiower Grower I am not writing as 
much to the primary class in rose-grow- 
ing as to those who, like myself, feel that 
they can afford to pursue the finer aspects 
of the flower we love, in study, observa- 
tion, appreciation and record. 

So, as a basis for the 1931 rose season, 
I suggest a number of items which may 
well be followed. 


To consider Roses in families—the 
family being a new sort of family unit— 
ought to be worth while. In 1930 we 
tried at Breeze Hill to get together all 
of the Qphelia sports and progeny, and 
the result was not only extremely inter- 
esting, but productive of many lovely 
blooms. Any reader who will select 
some notable Rose as a basis, and will 
then look up in “Modern Roses” not only 
the parentage of that Rose but later 
Roses to which it has given origin, will 
be able to have a rose-garden with an 
object, and, incidentally, probably with 
many lovely blooms. 

Then, I would suggest that in 1931 
records be kept as to rose fragrance. 
What Roses are fragrant, and when are 
they fragrant, and of what grade is that 
fragrance? The observed and recorded 
results will be not only a pleasure to the 
owner doing the work, but, as reported 
through the American Rose Society, a 
very great advantage to others. 


Consider habit of bloom. There are 
Roses which, like The General, a fine out- 
standing red Rose, do their best at about 
a foot in height. One ean see, therefore, 
how The General and Gruss an Aachen, 
for example, can live together in beauti- 
ful harmony toward making the rose- 
garden better to look at. Then there can 
be studied the taller Roses, like Radiance, 
Lady Ursula, Birdie Blye, and others ap- 
proximating that height, so that there 
would result a list in any locality of 
varieties of dependable height relation 
as well as dependable bloom habit. It 
would be fair, I think, to divide this gen- 
eral consideration into about three 
groups, the one including the Roses that 
go up to between twelve and eighteen 
inches, such as those above mentioned, 
the next the two-foot tribe, and then be- 
yond that the vigorous friends who give 
us from three to four feet of heighi. 
Into this last group would insensibly 
merge the Hybrid Perpetuals, which 
pruning would keep to about where one 
wanted them if there was an ideal to 
work with. Report -to the American 
Rose Society on these discoveries would 
be very helpful. 


APPY NEW YEAR to every rose 


Into this height relationship come the 
Polyantha Roses, and to find which 
varieties will be the proper bed-border 
members of the Rose family at about a 
foot. in height or just beyond that, as in 
La Marne, noting then those like Kirsten 
Poulsen, that go up to three feet in their 
continuous-blooming habit, and those in 
between, like Chatillon and Lafayette, 
will provide a very useful additional item 
of information. It will easily be seen 
that the Polyanthas in the wisely man- 
aged rose-garden will merge into the 
Hybrid Teas as to height and placing. 
The Bourbons will come in here, with 
my fine old friend Hermosa and the 
little-known Ducher as indispensable in 
any well-ordered rose-garden that expects 
continuous flowering. 

Then I would hope to see studied the 
summer and fall relationship of rose 
varieties. Some are at their beautiful 
best in May and June. Some few—very 
few! —keep on all Summer, and some 
are at their best when the cool nights of 
September help them. The last season 
of 1930 showed a magnificent fall bloom 
which upset all previous calculations, for 
nearly all Roses bloomed out of all reason 
in abundance, beauty, size, fragrance, 
and color brilliance. <A list of these fall- 
bloomers would be particularly pleasant 
to compare with other lists that will 
doubtless be sent me. 

A more advanced item of consideration 
would be in regard to the colors. Of 
course we all want that one best yellow 
Rose which we never yet have seen. 
Considering all points of persistence of 
color endurance of the hot days of July 
and August, fall-blooming, absence of 
the black center called “balling,” there 
would result much information which the 
rose world needs and which would give 
a new power to “The Proof of the Pud- 





Rose,— Mme. Gregoire Staechelin 


ding” in the American Rose Annual. 
We ought to know which of the flame- 
colored Roses persist, Summer and Fall; 
and how they persist, as well as where. 
We ought to know, in this relationship, 
which have held their foliage over Sum- 
mer, and whether or not this occurred 
beeause of the season, or beeause of per- 


sistent protection against black-spot. 
Those who want to have the most fun 
out of the effort will be studying in 


“Modern Roses” the parentage of some 
of their pets that have a tendency to “go 
broke in leaves” during August, and will 
join me in euriosity as to whether this is 
the alleged maturity of the Austrian 
Copper strain, or just a little individual 
deviltry that is being brought out as this 
Austrian Copper strain earries over its 
color, the beauty of its foliage, but not 
its many objectionable qualities. I ean 
see that the members of the “Rose In- 
stitute’—if I may so nominate this body 
of really thoughtful rose workers— 
would tremendously advance the Rose in 
America by what they would find out 
with this sort of intelligent study. 
Consider now the hardy climbing 
Roses, studying the small-flowered group 
and the large-flowered group and noting 
where in each there are lacks which may 
be supplied as new varieties come 





Roses,—Lafayette and Birdie Blye 
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through. We have traveled a long way 
since Crimson Rambler was the nation’s 
rose surprise; followed rather promptly 
hy the better-behaving Dorothy Perkins 
and Lady Gay. Now we have the im- 
mense flowers of Mme. Gregoire Staeche- 
lin, Breeze Hill, Alida Lovett, and the 
others of large-flowering style, and can 
better determine the advantages of both. 
Right here I may interpolate, without 
any other reason than preference, the 
hope that before long the tradesmen who 
sell Roses will wake up to the superb 
Australian sorts about which I have writ- 
ten in these pages, and which will give 
a new angle of climber beauty-possibility 
to those who get them. I refer to 
Scorcher, Nora Cunningham, Kitty Kin- 
inmonth, Black Boy, Daydream and 
others; all grown by that Australian 
rosarian, Alister Clark, who has as his 
ideal a large, loose and open bloom on a 
strong plant with sparse foliage and very 
great beauty. 


The American Rose Society is studying 
the control of rose diseases and hunting 
for money to continue that study. It 
has formed a fellowship arrangement 
with Cornell University, which contributes 
dollar for dollar in order that the con- 
trol of rose diseases may be made possi- 
ble. Blaeck-spot, Mildew, the Cankers, 
and all other diseases come into this con- 
sideration, and the Secretary of the 
American Rose Society, Mr. Robert Pyle, 
has most generously and expensively 
provided the working facilities so that 
the Cornell fellow of 1930, Mr. Bruce 
Parsons, has ample outdoor opportunity 
to get at these diseases and their control 
from the garden angle rather than from 
the laboratory angle. This is here men- 
tioned because it shows a real rose ad- 
vance, and because also it suggests not 
only enlarged support but enlarged in- 
terest in the results as published, and 
further amateur and private investiga- 
tion with report as to how best we may 
protect the Roses we love from the bugs 
and bothers that too fervently love them. 


I could set up a much more extended 
programme of 1931 higher rose enjoy- 
ment. I trust, however, I have given 
those who want something more than just 
Roses an opportunity for real enjoy- 
ment. I should have begun this article 
by suggesting that those who do not care 
anything about what variety they were 
looking at or to what it belonged, ought 
not to read the story. Some years ago, 
as a Sunday School superintendent I 
met a man who had a large primary 
school, and in speaking to him of the 
difficulty I found in recognizing and 
naming every little tot who passed under 
my hands on Sunday, he replied: “Oh, 
I don’t know any of them by name. 
They are all just children to me!” As 
in these later years I come to see how 
the kiddies I saw through these primary 
schools are now mothers and fathers of 
families with kiddies to come to the Sun- 
day School, I realize how much I would 
have missed if I had not liked to indi- 
vidualize each child. The same is true 
of the rose-garden, and the 1931 rose 
grower who does not know individually 
and consider individually each Rose 
variety in his garden, is, in my opinion, 
“a pretty poor fish:” 
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Buster, Our Pet Fox Squirrel 


BY CHIEF RED #AGLE, (N. Mex.) 


EK was a pop-eyed, starving little 

Fox Squirrel when my father 

found him and his pathetically- 
skinny brother clinging weakly and un- 
certainly to the rough, fissured bark of a 
giant White Oak tree in a strip of wood- 
land one Fall day near the latter part 
of squirrel-hunting season. 

Undoubtedly their parents had been 
killed by some hunter and the starving 
little waifs foreed by the urge of hunger 
to venture forth from the snug security 
of their nest in a hopeless attempt to 
shift for themselves. 

My father took them from their ex- 
posed and precarious position and 
brought them home in a pocket of his 
coat. Not having any better way to feed 
the poor little creatures at first, we dip- 
ped a loosely-twisted bit of cloth in warm 
cow’s milk and allowed them to suck the 
milk out of it. This surely was a slow 
method of feeding, but we children had 
plenty of patience and did not mind the 
trouble in the least. The pair seemed to 
thrive under our care and in a little while 
learned to drink milk from a little pan. 
Then we began to vary their diet with the 
soft, milky grains of roasting-ear Corn 
and the juicy, searecely-developed kernels 
of Nuts, both of which they seemed to 
relish greatly. 

They gained strength rapidly and in a 
short time their emaciated little bodies 
began to fill out with a natural plumpness. 
They seemed to have lost all their wild- 
ness and would play about the room like 
a couple of kittens. 

We allowed the pair practically the full 
run of the house, and this proved an 
unwise thing, for one day we discovered 
that the smaller of the Squirrels had 
tumbled into a pail of water in the kit- 
chen and had drowned. After such a 
sad fate claiming one of our pets, we 
were especially careful to see that the 
remaining one did not suffer some similar 
mishap. 


E named the surviving orphan Bus- 

ter; and he rapidly grew to be a big 
bright-eyed, mischievous Squirrel, with a 
great fluffy tail. Like a ’eoon or a crow, 
he possessed an inordinate fondness for 
bright objects, and any shiny bit of glass, 
thimble, pretty pebble, ete., that he came 
across he would promptly earry and se- 
crete in his nest box or other favorite 
eache. 

His habit of petty pilfering oceasion- 
ally caused us quite a bit of annoyanee, 
but he was so cute and mischievous that 
we were always ready to overlook and 
to exeuse his faults. 

He was even more fond of sweets than 
bright objects, and if there chanced to 
be any sugar or candy within his reach 
he was sure to discover it and proceed 
to make a feast of it. 

Once we gave him a piece of taffy, 
and as it was the first he had ever tasted, 
he tried to chew it up the same way as 
other food, with the result that his teeth 
became hopelessly stuck together with the 
waxy sweet. It was truly comical to see 
him rolling about on the floor, pawing 





at his mouth with his feet, trying to 
loosen his teeth from the grip of the 
sticky stuff. After that experience he 
would never attempt to chew candy when 
we gave it to him, but would hold it be- 
tween his paws and lick of it. 

He would climb over the members of 
our family with the greatest familiarity, 
and go through our pockets in search of 
candy and nuts. One especially annoying 
little trick he had was to climb upon 
someone’s shoulder and _ mischievously 
close his sharp yellow teeth over the top 
of the person’s ear, and sometimes he was 
a bit careless in his play and quite a bit 
of pain and perhaps a trickle of blood 
would be the result of his prank. 

A peculiar thing about Buster, and one 
that we soon became aware of, was that 
he was often taken with spells of illness, 
sometimes becoming very nervous and 
fretful; at other times growing quite faint 
and almost lifeless. For some time we 
were at a loss to account for this. Then 
we began to notice that he suffered such 
spells of illness only when he happened 
to be in the house while meat was being 
cooked. 

As soon as we would take him out into 
the open air he would quickly revive 
again and seem none the worse for his 
illness. As nearly as we could tell, it was 
something about the odor of cooking meat 
that produced the ill effeets on the Squir- 
rel. After we had discovered what it was 
that effected him in that manner, we al- 
ways saw to it that he was kept out-of- 
doors to avoid the odors when such 
cooking was going on.* 

Buster remained the interesting and 
adored pet of our family till the next 
Fall, when early one morning we heard 
the roar of a shotgun out along the road 
about a hundred yards north of our house. 
We children rushed out to ascertain the 
cause of the shooting and were greatly 
grieved to discover that a squirrel hunter, 
passing along the road, had espied Buster 
feasting on the acorns of an old Oak 
growing at the roadside and had killed 
our cute pet. 


_ * Vegetarians will here find a good argument 
in favor of abstinence from a meat diet. If 
the cooking fumes from meat affected a 
Squirrel as above indicated it may prove that 
the poisons in meat were the cause of it: and 
this being the case meat is surely not good 
for the human race. Squirrels are, so far as 
I know, non-carniverous, although they have 
a reputation of killing Birds, but man is 
perhaps no more carniverous than Squirrels, 
or at least need not be under present con- 
ditions. 

Meat-eating with some people is suicide even 
though they do not know it. This is just “a 
word to the wise.’’—(Editor.) 





Winter Gardens 


i BREAKING a mirror brings seven 
years of bad luck, we can at least turn 
a few weeks to joy from a serap of the 
mirror. We took an aluminum tray about 
15 inches in diameter—any tray that does 
not rust will do. The large scrap of mirror 
was laid face up, and around this and over 
its edges was placed moss dug up with 
plenty of earth. The moss spread over the 
edge of the tray, and lay in tiny swells, 
hills and ‘valleys, and sloped down to the 
mirror lake. A few large, pretty pebbles 
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tucked in here and there gave a realistic 
touch. Then for a garden, or a wild land- 
scape, a few tiny plants were tucked in with 
roots spread in the soil under the moss. A 
friend gave us a tiny Primrose plant from 
her own garden, and its rosy bells opened 
a few at a time. 

There is no end to the ways such a moss 
landscape can be arranged. A tiny plot 
of bare soil might be sown thick with 
grass seed and the effect would be of a 
miniature wheat field. Rooted sprigs of 
some of the Sedums, Money Plant, etc., 
even tiny plants of Fennel, Tansy or other 
weeds just turning green under last year’s 
leaves, will add to the interest. Our land- 
scape became the scene of a duel between 
two tiny lead Indians on the little son’s 
birthday and made a fine centerpiece for 
the table where birthday cake and pink 
lemonade were served. And just now our 
tray is at school visiting the several rooms 
for the enjoyment of teachers and children. 
Perhaps there will be other broken mirrors, 
converted to good use. 

Friends ask me every year how I have 
such lovely Hyacinths in bloom in Win- 
ter. My one rule is—do not hurry them. 
I plant bulbs in either pots or tin cans. 
The cans must have several holes in the 
bottom, and I use at least an inch of 
cinders in the bottom of pot or can. The 
soil should be good, but if of clay or in- 
clined to be sticky and heavy it should 
be mixed with sand. The pot should be 
almost full of soil, then the bulb pressed 
into it and covered with soil, leaving the 
very tip showing. I pot all bulbs at the 
same time, for they will not mature even- 
ly, and I seldom have more than three 
blooming at the same time. For that 
reason I do not like to put more than 
one bulb in a pot. One may bloom and 
die before the other is ready to open. After 
potting the bulbs and watering thoroughly 
I place them in a shallow box, the bottom 
of which is covered with soil or leaves to 
hold moisture, and place them in the cellar. 
Our cellar holds a temperature of about 40 
degrees all Winter. The bulbs must be kept 
cool and dark. Forget them. They may 
need watering with warm water every week 
or two, but should not be kept soggy wet. 
In six weeks some of the pots should show 
a few white roots creeping out at the bot- 
tom. There will be a big, fat nub of green 
pushing up from the crown of the bulb. 
Now the pots can be brought to a window 
a few at a time. 

I make dunce-caps for them of heavy 
paper, large enough to cover the top of the 
pot, about six inches high, and with a hole 
as large as a walnut in the top. Water 
them, and let them climb. Sometimes they 
are crotchety and the leaves will grow 
fast leaving the bloom bud way down in the 
heart. But as a rule the paper cap causes 
the bud to climb. I remove the cap when 
the bud is about two inches above the 
ground, and then how fast it climbs and 
opens. Of course, the cheaper bulbs will 
not produce the very large bloom stalks. 
I forced some bulbs for a friend who paid 
20 cents apiece for them. But the first 
one to bloom sent up two huge stalks at 
one time, each stalk over a foot high and 
solid with very double, rosy pink. bells. 
The 10-cent bulbs from the “5 and 10” 
stores often make handsome plants. But 
they must have a cool, dark place and lots 
of time to make root before being brought 
to a warm place, and then a paper cap 
and more time to develop good stems. 

As soon as mine fade I set them deep in 
the ground in a bed in the garden. They 


may not bloom the next year, but if not 
disturbed will eventually regain strength 
and bloom again, but never send up quite 
as large blossoms as when first forced. 
Mrs. E. E. L.—(in Rural 
New-Yorker.) 











Cinnamon Bear in Canyon Road, Yellowstone Park 


Leading a Cub’s Life 


BY V. WINIFRED CHIVENS, (Mo.) 


SK a number of persons who have 
toured Yellowstone National Park, 
what they consider the most in- 

teresting wild life in the Park, and the 
majority of them will answer “Bears.” 
Hundreds of tourists will gather, and sit 
shivering in the cold night air, for the 
purpose of hearing a lecture telling of 
the life and habits of these amusing 
animals, as given by one of the Rangers, 


and to see them fussing over their 
“Cafeteria” which contains the refuse 
from the camp. 

The Cubs, blind, and without any 


covering upon their bodies, are born dur- 
ing the Winter, while the mother Bear is 
hibernating. They are usually two, oe- 
casionally three in number. 

Immediately upon coming out in the 
Spring, the Mother Bear begins to teach 
her young, and her edueation of them is 
very thoreugh. She teaches them to dig 
into the ground in search of a nest of 
ants; an item of food much relished. 
They are taught to peel bits of bark from 
the trees, and to eat tender leaves, roots 
and herbs. She selects a slender sapling 
just the right size, and instructs them 
how to climb. When the tourist season 
opens she begins to teach them to beg 
food from visitors to the Park. 

This story is told by a Ranger, who was 

himself a witness to the incident. 
“Old Mother Bear led her offspring to the 
narrowest place on one of the Park roads. 
Here she placed him in the middle of the 
road and herself returned to the under- 
brush. The little fellow turned to follow 
her. She came back, and giving him a hard 
cuff with her paw, sent him rolling back 
into the road. She again returned to the 
side of the road, and the Cub, whimpering 
and crying, once more waddled after her. 
This time she became thoroughly provoked, 
and picking him up, she set him down with 
a_ resounding slap, said, ‘Now stay there 
and I don’t mean maybe.’ 

“By this time Little Bear decided she 
was in earnest, and that the best thing for 
him was to do as he was told, so whining 
to himself, he stayed. 

“Soon a car came rushing up the road. 
The driver seeing the Cub and knowing the 
road to be too narrow to pass him, came 
to a stop with a grinding of brakes. Old 
Mother Bear came plodding out of the brush 
and accepted the food offered, then picked 
up her baby and carried him back into the 


woods. Thus ended his first lesson in 


holding up the tourists.” 


HE Mother Bear cares for and 

teaches her Cubs until they are two 
years of age, then leaves them. 

Rounding a corner, we came abruptly 
upon the little Brown Cub in the picture. 
He was leisurely crossing the road. We 
stopped. So did he. He sat down by the 
roadside, looking askance at us. We be- 
gan tossing cookies to him from the back 
seat. Each time we reached for a cooky 
his little beady eyes followed our hands 
to the sack. Finally he decided that he 
wished to help himself, so got up and 
came ambling toward the ear. Needless 
to say, we felt that it was “our move.” 
We started the ear and left him standing 
in the road looking ecrossly after us. No 
doubt he thought us very impolite. 

It is never wise to in any way get 
between the Mother Bear and her Cub. 

The story is told of an eastern gentle- 
man, who was passing through the Park 
on one of the busses. He wished to get 
a picture of the Cub alone, and in at- 
tempting this, separated the Cub from its 
Mother. It is said that the bus driver 
was forced to wrap the gentleman in a 
blanket for the rest of the journey, as 
the Old Lady Bear removed his outer 
garments. 











Cub looking for a handout 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


OU 





“Old days, glad days, happy days, adieu! 
Memory, with pressure soft, still fondly clings 
to you! 
” * * * 


New days, bright days, cheery days are here! 
Shine on in glory through the changes of the 
year !”’ 
+ +. 7. + 


shelf-worn book of Good Resolutions 

again, turn a clean page, and write 
down all we intend doing and being, the 
coming year. But whoever “held the 
thought” long enough to get a good start 
even? 


J ANUARY, and time to dust off the old 


“One good word can warm three winter 
months.” —JAPANESE PROVERB. 

If weeds “get your goat”, get a Goat to 
get your weeds! One turn deserves another. 
In a California town, if reports be true. 
Goats were bought to eat up a fire hazard 
around the hospital in the shape of a big 
crop of weeds. Presto! the hazard of fire 
escaped in the Goats’ tummies, which diet 
was converted into Goats’ grist, and Goat’s 
milk is thought highly nutritious. Pliny 
wrote it was good for spleen disorders. He 
also said that next to human milk, the 
Goat’s was most nourishing, the Camel’s 
mildest. Jupiter, according to myth, was 
suckled by a Goat. Capricorn, sign of the 
Zodiac is represented by this animal. 

An economic desirable citizen is the Goat, 
said to thrive on old tin cans and other dis- 
cards, yet full of “pep” withal. A jolly 
good fellow with his natty goatee—bon- 
vivant—and first to greet new candidates in 
many fraternal Orders. Voluntarily offer- 
ing, enthusiastically willing, to assist friend 
or foe onward, yet what thanks does he get? 
Abuse only! The Goat is useful in so many 
fields—a regular Captain of Industry—one 
should not ignore or turn his back on the 
subject. Indeed, to do so might be actually 
flirting with disaster, since the Goat has a 
way with him, tellingly-effective and con- 
vincing. 





“A sorrow is an itching place that is 
made worse by scratching.” 


A Frenchman, half a century or so ago, 
is said to have originated Winter Gardens 
for entertainments. Liking flowers so well, 
disliking Winter so much for depriving him 
of their pleasure, he built an immense con- 
servatory, and in order to pay the ex- 
penses incurred, hit upon the excellent idea 
of giving public pay concerts in his in- 
closed garden, which soon became popular, 
hence the Winter Gardens of gayety today. 


Chinese are generally believed heathens. 
Here are some of their heathenish customs. 
On New Year’s day they have a habit of 
paying all their debts, big or little, and go 
about smiling, bowing and greeting friend 
or foe alike, just to start the New Year off 
right. Comical folks, the heathens. 


In Hollywood, experts are employed to 
make artificial flowers to use in making 
pictures as the intense heat of the lights 
would soon wilt real ones. When an ob- 
scure plant is needed, photographs are pro- 
cured, and these flower experts copy them 
in waxed cloth or paper. Things are never 
what they seem in Hollywood not even a 
tear, which is nothing but a great oily 
glycerine globule oozing down paint-washed 
cheeks! Speaking of tears: They are good 
for sore eyes! Tears are composed of 
lysozyme, if you know what I mean, which 


is said to be a great germ-killer. Experi- 
ments with human tears—crocodile’s not 
mentioned—showed a tsp. of the pure 
chemical found in them had antiseptic 
powers equal to more than 100 gal. salty 
water against certain eye bacteria. So if 
you have a mote, a beam, cross, or cast, in 
your eye, start blubbering and wash it out 
—don the old raincoat, turn on the faucet, 
and let ’er go! Irrigation by tears is well 
known to all bambinos who learn at an 
early age that they produce a fine crop of 
forbidden fruits. Any weanling knows if 
he cries long and loud enough he usually 
gets what he wants; likewise the gentle 
sex often irrigate with tears to obtain 
certain coveted objects. 


One dog yelping at nothing will set ten 
thousand straining at their collars.— 
ORIENTAL SAYING. 


If any reader wonders if flower lore has 
run out in this department because less has 
been used lately, it’s a wrong guess. Plenty 
for 100 years yet, but since “Variety’s the 
very spice of life,” thought a little spice 
cake might be enjoyed for a change to mix 
in with the regular menu of Angel’s and 
Devil’s food. Something for all tastes. 


If you arrived on earth between Dec. 22- 
Jan. 23, you are under the sign Capricorn. 
Folks born then are said to think and 
study. Mix in no one’s biz.; like to hear 
and tell a good yarn; make and keep 
friends; won’t swallow flattery, and some- 
times talk a bit too much (who don’t?). 
Get blue and have indigestion occasionally 
(one causes the other). Birthday stone is 
Turquoise. Planting in this sign is claimed 
to produce rapid growth of roots, stalk and 
pulp, but little grain. Jan. 23-Feb. 20, 
Aquarius. These folks are supposed to 
need a lot of work to keep them out of 
mischief; pay their debts as they go, know 
when they’re insulted, and often seek ad- 
vice but seldom take it. This odd trait 
seems common to all humanity, regardless 
of Zodiacal signs. Garnet is their birth- 
stone. Seeds planted in this sign are in- 
clined to rot. 


The heated debate today is YOUTH vs. 
AGE. Don’t forget, young cubs, fine violins 
aren’t made of green wood; fruit cake 
grows richer with time, and aged wines 
bring the highest price, for years bring out 
the flavor. Fresh prunes aren’t in it with 
dried wrinkled ones for making a good dish 
of sauce! 

“I sent you my melons; you cried out with scorn! 

“They ought to be heavy, and wrinkled and yellow’, 
When I offer’d myself, whom those graces adorn, 

You flouted, and called me an ‘ugly old fellow’ ”’. 

—Arabian. 


Good Motto for 1931: 

“Look upward, not downward; forward, 
not backward, and lend a hand.” 

In a report from the Academy of Science, 
Paris, a Frenchman says sprouted grains are 
beneficial food, containing an unknown 
vitamin. He claimed it especially good for 
sickly children or underweight people. The 
Japanese and Chinese both eat a good deal 
of sprouted grains and seeds. Perhaps the 
best known of which are sprouted beans. It 
is important that such seeds or grains be 
free from mold or bacteria in the sprout- 
ing. Chinese markets, in San Francisco for 
instance, sell fresh bean sprouts all the 
time. Ten cents buys a big “mess.” Try 
it in your stew sometimes. 
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Honey too, is a choice gift and has 
always been considered so. The Bible 
says “ ... to take the best fruits in the 
land, and carry down the man a present, 
a little balm, and a little honey, spices, 
and myrrh, nuts and almonds.” Nice 
enough Christmas box for anyone, isn’t 
it? There is a little sermon about the 
Bee, in the Koran: “Thy Lord spake by 
inspiration unto the Bee, saying, “Provide 
thee houses in the mountains, and in the 
trees, and those materials wherein men 
build hives for thee: then eat of every 
kind of fruit, and walk in the beaten path 
of thy Lord. There proceedeth from 
their bellies a liquor of various color, 
whereof is a medicine for men.” From 
time to time reports show the Bee does 
not always “walk in the beaten path” but 
naughtily sips nectar sometimes from 
such poisonous plants as the Oleander, 
Mountain Laurel, and others, and those 
who eat the honey thereof complain of 
heavy heads, often accompanied by flatu- 
lency and diarrhoea. In parts of Africa 
a brown- and green-tinged honey has 
been observed, thought due perhaps to 
different species of Aphis. This may be 
the “liquor of various colors proceeding 
from their bellies,” that Mohamet had 
also noticed. Not only was _ honey 
valued as a food since earliest times, but 
also as a medicine. Poultices were made 
of it, while the resinous exudation which 
Bees cover the bottom of the “hives men 
build for thee” was once thought good 
for acute and chronic diarrhoea. Cane- 
sugar is said to be found in a certain 
American Wasp’s honey. 


Northern China is having a craze for 
raising Bees, it is claimed, and the 
demand is much greater than the supply 
which mostly comes from Japan. Expert 
beekeepers are turned out after taking 
short courses in the schools of bee-keep- 
ing that have sprung up. Florida bee- 
keepers are said to aim at not only pro- 
ducing more honey, but a better product. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture reports that 
the Bee makes record-breaking flights to 
collect his nectar supply; sixteen miles 
and back to get one tiny load. No 
mention is made as to how many trips a 
day each one probably makes, perhaps it 
could not be estimated, but it is said these 
busy Bees cover about 300,000 miles to 
collect a pound of honey. Although 
nothing was said about it, no doubt this 
is where Bees are obliged to travel far 
afield for nectar. Some are more lucky 
and find rich pastures nearer home. Offer 
up a little hymn of kindly thoughts and 
thanksgiving to the Bees next time you 
partake of honey and hot biscuits with 
such gusto. Mother hasn’t done all the 
work in getting up that feast! 


Attic Bee was a name given the ancient 
poet Sophicles (495-406 B. C.) because 
he wrote such sweet poems. There have 
been many superstitions about Bees. In 
parts of Europe children are told Bees 
will sting them if they use bad language. 
In other places the hives are gayly deco- 
rated if there is a wedding in the family, 
or in case of death, hung with mourning; 
the belief being that if the Bees are not 
told about the event, their feelings are 
hurt and they will either desert or even 
take it so hard they may die! Hence, the 
old saying “Telling it to the Bees.” 


Tae eens a 
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An Adventure in Rock 
Gardening 

HEN we took possession of the prop- 

erty there seemed to be two drawbacks 
to the place—a stone road, hard and resist- 
ing, leading to the farmhouse and running 
straight across our lot near the rear. Be- 
yond this was a small brook, outlet to a 
spying on the hillside about a quarter of a 
inlle above us. What to do with them was 
a problem, as both consumed a consider- 
able portion of the backyard. Between them 
was a narrow strip of fertile land, perhaps 
10 feet wide. Back of the brook on the 
property line was a Hawthorn hedge grown 
up to the height of a dozen feet. 

One day my wife suggested that we 
cover the roadbed with a rock garden and 
in it, have a Pool of water fed by the brook. 
That Rock Garden and Pool are now the 
attractive features of our garden. Grow- 
ing in the water are white, pink and yellow 
Pond Lilies. Living in the water are gold- 
fish. The Pool is simply a pit about 7x13 
feet in size, and around two feet deep. We 
put in the Fish in the Summer of 1929, 
and left them there all Winter. In the 
Spring they were full of life. They had 
grown even during the Winter. This season 
they spawned and now have a fine family 
of youngsters. The water is piped into the 
Pool from the brook, the course of which 
we changed so as to have it near the rear 
line of the property. Only a tiny stream 
enters, so that the water is not too cold for 
the Lilies, yet enough to overcome seepage. 

The Rock Garden covers about 600 square 
feet at present, with the Pool near the cen- 
ter. We did not cement the Pool, as there 
is always an abundance of water. The 
effect of course is that of a natural pond. 

We built the Rock Garden high above the 
roadbed. The rocks we picked up as we 
motored along country roads. A few por- 
ous limestones were given us. If you must 
build a Rock Garden on level ground, do not 
make it flat. Fill it with mounds and 
valleys. Behind our Rock Garden we have 
a fine background in the Hawthorn hedge 
supplemented by Hollyhocks and Spiraeas. 
In the Rock Garden I have 10 small ever- 
green trees of several varieties. You will 
find there Retinospora plumosa, Pfitzer’s 
Juniper, Tamarix, Savin Juniper, Juniperus 
communis depressa, Red Cedar and Arbor 
Vitae. Another delightful evergreen is 
Daphne Cneorum, of which we have two. At 
the edge of the Rock Garden is a flowering 
Dogwood. 

Some of the Rock Plants were given to us 
and some we bought. There are over 30 
different varieties and kinds. Among the 
Violas, of which I have several, the Jersey 
Gem gives chief pleasure. Of course we 
have Sedums, dwarf Iris, mountain Daisies, 
and other more common plants. 


The blue flowers appeal to us. We have 
Veronicas in several varieties. I mention 
V. longifolia and V. rupestris. Then we 


have Polemonium reptans and Campanula 
carpatica. Our greatest delight of all the 
blue flowering plants is Linum perenne. The 
flowers last but for a day, but every morn- 
ing, all Summer long, a new crop of them, 
fresh and beautiful, greeted us. 

In yellow flowers we have among others: 
Alyssum saxatile, Sedum acre and Doroni- 
cum excelsum, whose bright flowers in the 
morning turned towards the sun in the east, 
followed it throughout the day, and gazed 
after it when it sank into the west, also the 
yellow English Primrose. Among early 
Spring flowers we have the beautiful Arabis 
alpina, both single and double, the white 
and pink Phlox subulata, and the delicate 
blue Phlox divaricata, 

In another year we expect to extend the 
Rock Garden, and when we can afford them 
we shall add other varieties. 

W. P. Garrett (In Rural New-Yorker) 
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Seasonable Work for January 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


can be done outside, this month, ex- 
cept pruning. 

Order manure now, for starting the 
hotbeds in February; also seed and other 
things needed for the garden, so that it 
will be on hand when required. 

Plants in the Window Garden will re- 
quire careful watering and _ protection 
from frost on cold nights. Bulbs planted 
in September and stored away in the 
cellar can now be brought into the warm 
living room for flowering. 


[* THE Northern States very little 


THE WARDIAN CASE 


Plants growing in the Wardian Case 
will now be very interesting. These re- 
quire very little attention, other than to 
remove dead leaves, for watering is not 
necessary. The Wardian Case supplies 
its own moisture by evaporation, and 
when planted with Dracaenas, Crotons, 
Ferns, and Moss, they grow to perfec- 
tion, free from dust, and draught. - 


ORCE a few roots of Rhubarb in the 

cellar, this month, by planting in 
boxes and keeping well-watered and in a 
dark place. Chicory, Seakale, and Mush- 
rooms ean also be grown in the cellar 
during the Winter. 

In the South and on the Pacifie Coast, 
Early Peas, Broad Beans, Parsnips, 
Spinach, Radishes, Leeks, and Sweet 
Peas can now be sown and _ hotbeds 
started for early vegetables and flowers. 
It is a good plan to place Mushroom 
spawn in the manure when making up a 
hotbed, so that a crop of Mushrooms ean 
be gathered after the frames are empty, 
in early Summer. 

Dig all vacant ground this month, 
ready for planting in February; and also 
prune trees and shrubs. Many shrubs 
are pruned by renewal, which consists of 
cutting out the old wood and gradually 
replacing it with the new. 





The pruning of the Mock Orange, 
(Philadelphus coronarius) shown in the 
diagram, illustrates this; A, A, is old 
wood to be cut away, B, B, B, new wood 
growing from the base to replace it in 
two years’ time. Weigela, Deutzia, and 
several of the Spireas are pruned. this 
way. 





White Fly on House Plants 


NNOYING as they may be, actual 
adult White Flies do no damage to 
house plants. They are merely proof 
that they have been breeding in the soil 
and that there are likely to be larvae in 
the soil that do the real damage. The 
best treatment is to get rid of these lar- 
vae. There are several methods of doing 
this. 

Often I have destroyed these larvae 
by allowing the soil to get rather dry 
and then soaking it with lime water, 
such as is obtained by shaking a quantity 
of slacked lime in a jar of water till it is 
thoroughly white, and then allowing it 
to settle till there is a thin grease-like 
skum on top and the water is clear and 
sparkling. 

Watering in the same way with a 
strong concoction of common tea will 
sometimes do the trick, and it will not in- 
jure the plants. 

If these fail, make a strong tobacco 
tea, by boiling and steeping the strong- 
est tobacco available, in water. Soak 
the soil with this and you will kill the 
larvae and at the same time fertilize the 
plants. 

Where the adult Flies are bad, they 
can often be caught on strips of tangle- 
foot suspended over and among the 
plants. Stir them up occasionally and 
a part of them are sure to get on the 
fly paper each time, as they settle. 


Fioyp Brauuiar, (Tenn.) 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 
“T would not enter on my list of friends, 
Ai ae  ] 

Who needlessly sets foot wpon a worm.” —COoWPER 





Teaching Humanity 

LITTLE article on page 20 of this issue goes far 

towards teaching compassion and humanity. The 
thoughtlessness of hunters and others in taking life is 
largely because of lack of education. And by lack of 
education I mean not what we commonly understand as 
education, but a lack of THE TRUE EDUCATION. 
Our education of civilization is a mere superficiality as 
compared with the true education and not many people 
sense the difference between the two. A man may be 
possessed of the highest education attainable in our insti- 
tutions of learning and yet his progress toward perfection 
may be but slightly increased thereby. Indeed, perhaps 
his progress has been made more difficult. Many so-called 
educated people become agnostics and worse because of 
their education; and hence I say that The True Eduea- 
tion is of far greater importance to humanity than the 
surface education which we are giving our young people 
these days. 

The lesson learned by the Quail hunter, told about in 
the article referred to, is one of the rarest attainable by 
mankind. Many people never learn this lesson; others 
acquire the lesson early in life; and still others after con- 
siderable experience. In my own ease, in my younger 
days I was a hunter and the use of fire-arms was almost 
second nature to me because of an ancestry of marksmen 
and hunters, but it is 25 years since I have tramped the 
woods and fields with a gun, bent on taking of the life 
of Nature’s Children. 

With some it requires a shock to acquire this lesson of 
humanity, as it did in the case of the Quail hunter told 
about in the clipping. With others the lesson comes from 
deliberation and the maturing of the mind; and as before 
stated, others never acquire this lesson. And the sad 
thing about it is that the majority of mankind are in the 
latter class, 

Mapison Cooper 





Hard Times and Socialism 


HE present business depression gives plenty of good 

argument to communists and socialists and various 
other Beliefs of Government which have a tendency 
toward the paternal or group form. Possibly the re- 
lationship between our present ‘‘times’’ and _ these 
idealistic forms of Government may not be clearly under- 
stood, but it is easy to connect the two if we do a bit 
of simple-minded thinking. 

Our big captains of industry generally admit that 
hard times are the result of lack of confidence. In 
short, all that is necessary is a real cooperative effort 
and the business situation will be changed from hard 
times to prosperity. All right! If that is so, here’s 
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where socialism or communism comes in. Under some 
form of Group Government, if the people agreed that 
certain industries should be pushed, cooperation would 
be easy and prosperity would quickly return. If they 
agreed that there was a shortage of certain manufac- 
tured articles, the making of those articles could be 
quickly increased. If it was agreed that there was too 
much wheat produced, the production of wheat could 
be readily decreased. These examples may be carritd 
out indefinitely. The idea is that men acting in a body, 
in a cooperative way, can, (and sometimes do) benefit 
every member of that body equally. That is the 
millennium toward which we should all strive. 

Just what is the matter with present times? The 
wisest man in the world is unable to answer; and those 
best informed admit that there are so many influences 
at work that an answer is impossible. But the remedy? 
We have a tremendous production of EVERYTHING! 
It is not a question of shortage or famine, which has 
devastated the world in ages past. It is a question of 
an equal division of the combined efforts of the people 
in the shape of the products of labor and nature. 

Please do not get the idea, friends, that I am arguing 
communism or socialism, because I know little about 
these subjects; just explaining facts as I see them. 

‘‘Cunning machinery’’, (the term my Father used 
many years ago in explaining why labor produced so 
much more than formerly), has made it possible for 
those in control of human affairs to make a division 
of the products of labor and the products of the earth 
which is not at all equitable or fair to mankind at 
large. Few have much,—many have little. Until this 
fact is recognized we are not likely to make much 
progress. And until we can agree to work together as 
a body in a cooperative effort, these terrible business 
depressions or panies will continue at intervals. 

And I will again plead for right education. Just 
observe the first 10, or perhaps 25 people, you may think 
of, and how many of them have high ideals of life? 
How many of them are chiefly interested in self-enter- 
tainment? How many of them are killing themselves 
(figuratively) to acquire a competence which they will 
not know how to use if they get it? 

Carry the thought further and apply it to your own 
neighborhood and your own acquaintances. What the 
people with whom you come in contact are doing, be- 
lieving, and thinking about, doubtless reflect the average 
sentiment through the civilized world. Is it not then 
a fact that the true education is the remedy for many 
of our human ills? 

Mapison Cooprer 





Better Yards for Every Community 


ON another page, under essentially the above title, is 
an article from the Ohio State University, Depart- 
ment of Floriculture, which contains facts and informa- 
tion very useful to those who are interested in 
improvement of their yards. The contest idea is quite 
secondary. The main thought is that many sugges- 
tions are made for improvement of yards and lawns 
which are useful, regardless of the contest feature; and 
if it is desired to make comparisons, the score card is 
useful for this purpose. Then come the suggestions 
month by month beginning in January and running 
through the year; and finally, there are suggestions 
about planting materials, maintenance, names of suitable 
shrubbery, flowers, and materials for general planting. 
Altogether, the Better Yard Contest Bulletin, by my 
friends from Ohio shows a decidedly good perspective, 
and incidentally, a plenty of hard work and perseverance. 
Mapison Cooper 
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What’s the Matter with Business? 


MARY men who are far wiser than the simple-minded 
Editor of this magazine have tried to answer the 
above question and with more or less success, which is 
not especially remarkable for its accuracy; nor is it 
accepted by anyone in particular; so this Editor seems to 
have a poor chance in making much headway with it. 

I will have the temerity to point out that one thing the 
matter with business is that there are too many people 
trying to live without work, or at least without much 
work; and there are too many people trying to live the 
life of a millionaire on the income of a bank clerk. And 
[ will go further than this and point out that the 
reason why the above facts are really facts is that people 
generally lack real education. 

The progress we have been making during the past few 
years has been no progress at all from a spiritual or a 
moral standpoint ;—it has been purely material and 
mental. Our real progress as a race and as a species has 
been decidedly small. 

Just a brief thought, friends, which will be elaborated 
from time to time. We should give strong heed to the 
situation and not imagine that the direct causes, which 
are only incidental, are the BASIC causes. Few stu- 
dents have arrived at the causes which underlie the 
subject. 

Mapison Cooper 





Amateur or Professional ? 


LDER readers of this magazine will perhaps recall 

that the simple-minded Editor has, in years gone 
by, stood rather firmly for a liberal interpretation of the 
term amateur as applied to horticultural exhibitions, and 
especially to the flower shows which was a chief interest 
with him at that time. ' 

Now comes a publication from the U. 8S. Department 
of Agriculture, noticed on page 625, December issue, 
entitled ‘‘ Horticultural Exhibitions’’, in which full in- 
formation is given about staging flower shows and 
similar shows. Under the heading of rules it defines 
the amateur as follows: 

“An amateur is a person who does not grow for profit. 
This does not prevent his selling his surplus products, but 
if his income from his garden is greater than his expenses 
for it, he then becomes a professional grower. For the 
purposes of this competition, a person may be a profes- 
sional in one section of the exhibition and an amateur in 
another.” 


In the early days of flower show activity, in which I 
was greatly interested, it was difficult to induce those 
in charge of the shows to be liberal with the amateur. 
There seemed to be a tendency on the part of some of 
the more technical ones to say that the amateur should 
not be allowed to sell even one cent’s worth from his 
garden. But with my Balanced Viewpoint, about which 
I have been blowing these many years, I was strong 
for allowing the amateur to enter as an amateur and 
still sell from his garden if he did so in a reasonable 
way. The above rule cannot be objected to by anyone. 
When a man secures a net income from his garden, 
then he is certainly in the business and automatically 
becomes a professional and there is no further argument 
about it. 

And please note the liberality of the rule above quoted 
that it even says that an exhibitor may exhibit as a pro- 
fessional in one section and as an amateur in another. 
That is defining the thing so that there can be no ques- 
tion arise. Necessarily much is left to the exhibitor 
himself; and I have always maintained it to be quite 
safe to allow an exhibitor to classify himself, if he 
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understands the rules fully. There should be no con- 
troversy, and there has been little along this line. 

Just now I am greatly interested in amateur sports, 
and especially in baseball, and I am fighting for a 
liberal interpretation of the term amateur in this con- 
nection. Amateur rules in athletic sports do _ not 
allow one cent of remuneration, directly or indirectly, 
and I maintain that this rule is unsportsman-like and 
unbusiness-like, and as tending to promote deception 
and misrepresentation on the part of amateurs. 
Although this is somewhat outside the natural scope 
of this magazine, it is strictly along the line of the title 
of this Editorial. 

My contention has always been and still is that the 
amateur is one who is engaged in an activity for a 
love of the work, (or sport) and not for gain, and this 
ean easily apply to athletics as well as to horticulture. 

MapIson COOPER 





Travelling by Proxy 


“THE necessary time and money are not available to 

many of us for traveling in distant lands and the vis- 
iting of distant scenes, but fortunately those who have 
been globe-trotters and world-travellers, have transferred 
to the printed page their mental reactions and _ their 
experiences. We need not regret our inability to travel, 
but can cover much more ground than any dozen actual 
traveliers, by reading about the things in which we are 
most interested. Travelling in itself is an education, but 
at times it is a most disagreeable one, and we ean get all 
the best thought of the travellers from their writings, 
without the disagreeable experiences. 

Those of us who have been fortunate enough to do our 
share of the travelling can imagine the disagreeable side 
as we read about the interesting and agreeable. That is, 
if we want to imagine the disagreeable, and many of us 
really cannot help it, as a balance to the beautiful pic- 
ture which those travel fellows give us in their flowery 
writings. 

3ut a small fraction of one per cent of those who would 
like to travel, are able to do so, and therefore, those who 
would escape from the drab side of life in travel, may do 
so by reading of travel and by reading of the world of 
facts and information in this line which is available by 
the printed page. Use any part of the world of books 
which you like best and improve your mental growth and 
broaden your outlook on life by the wide knowledge which 
may be gleaned therefrom. It is far more complete and 
it is never monotonous or disagreeable. 

But the pity of it! Not one person in ten knows how 
to read, and I have repeatedly touched on this subject 
before. Of course, we know how to spell out the words 
and can even pronounce a big list of words correctly, 
but do we actually know how to read to the extent of put- 
ting ourselves somewhere near in the place of the fellow 
who put those words together? That is what knowing 
how to read really means. If we simply visualize the 
words and their general meanings without putting our 
mental processes in the position of the writer, we do not 
know how to read. 

And I could elaborate this subject almost indefinitely 
by suggesting that the person who best knows how to 
read is the one who has really lived. No man without 


practical experience can read to full advantage; and the 

wider the experience, the more useful and more satisfy- 
ing and more developing the reading ability becomes. 

Travelling by proxy is easy if you know how, and I 

have tried to point out some of the factors which are 
necessary to be with us, if we really know how to read. 
Mapison Cooper 








The Old Songs 


SWEET MARIE 


I’ve a secret in my heart, Sweet Marie, 
A tale I would impart, Love, to thee; 
Every daisy in the dell 
Knows my secret, knows it well, 
And yet I dare not tell, Sweet Marie, 
When I hold your hand in mine, Sweet Marie, 
A feeling most divine comes to me, 
All the world is full of spring, 
Full of warblers on the wing, 
And I listen while they sing, Sweet Marie. 


CHORUS 
Come to me, Sweet Marie, 
Sweet Marie, come to me; 
Not because your face is fair, Love, to see, 
But your soul 80 pure and sweet 
Makes my happiness complete, 
Makes me falter at your feet, Sweet Marie. 


At morn when I awake, Sweet Marie, 
Seems to me my heart will break, Love, for thee; 
Every wave that breaks the shore 
Seems to say it o’er and o’er, 
Seems to say that I adore Sweet Marie. 
When the sunset tints the west, Sweet Marie, 
And I sit down to rest, Love, with thee, 
Every star that tints the sky 
Seems to stand and wonder why 
They’re so dimmer than your eyes, Sweet Marie. 


The above was sent in by Benjamin C. Auten, (Mo.). 


This song was popular in southern California more than 40 years ago, 


when the Editor sojourned there for nearly a year, and looking at this 
song from the great distance of 43 years, I should say that its chief 
attraction was in the music rather than in the words. The jingle, or 
swing, or rhythm of many of the older songs have much to do with 


their popularity. —(THE EDITOR) 





The Fireside Philosopher 


Nic is the Winter of our content, not “discontent” as 
the poet said. Shut up in the house, the cold world 
outside, secure for the time from the storms of Nature 
and mankind,—a little universe of our own whose fireside 
altar is its nave,—we grow reminiscent. And, gazing dreamily 
into the flickering embers’ glow, as someone softly sings, “Just 
a song at twilight when the lights are burning low,” who 
doesn’t love the peace that comes a stealin’ into the heart in 
that witching hour when, in one flashing thought, the stream 
of swiftly passing years between yesterdays and now, is magi- 
eally bridged. Sitting in the genial expanding influence of the 
warmth, looking back down the road,—way past the bend,— 
it may be we discover that many a pleasure that so captivated 
the fancy in the glamor of golden Summer, was, after all, just 
a false mirage, yet it seemed so real at the time. 


Time, especially Wintertime, smooths out many wrinkles and 
straightens many a tangle. It mellows and softens the outlook 
on life, nurtures forgiveness and forgetfulness of others’ short- 
comings; fosters tolerance, lessens inclination to hastily accuse 
and reproach; engenders sympathy and pity for the weak, 
instead of indifference and contempt. Winter—the time for 
introspection, to search through Memory’s pages, realize past 
mistakes, and see where one might have done better, or learned 
more from the varied experiences, for Life does seem like a 
great big school, with its lessons to learn and exams to finish 
before passing up through higher grades and graduate. Some 
folks even think we come back to earth again, just as one must 
go back a grade at school if he has failed to learn his lessons. 
It is not a new idea—indeed a very old one—and the more 
you think it over, it doesn’t sound so unreasonable. Roses die 
down but return to shed their fragrance another year. Trees 
grow bare and seem to die, yet we know they will renew them- 
selves in the Spring. Nature and Life endlessly alternate 
between Death and Rebirth, as tides ebb and flow. Spring 
follows Winter; Day, the Night; Sunshine, Darkness. Is man 
— exempt from this universal cyclic law that governs all 
else 


VV HO _is not eagerly looking forward right now for the 
coming Spring when they can start making new flower 
beds, taking advantage of last Summer’s experiences, and 
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even of seasons long ago. Sowing seeds that will give 
more beauty and produce a better crop, improving and reetify- 
ing mistakes all along the way. Such anticipation encourages, 
no matter how cold, dreary and desolate the intervening days 
may be. Truly now, who wouldn’t similarly like to have such 
another chance with their life, just as they are looking forward 
to making their gardens anew next Summer; a future existence 
on earth when they could refashion life nearer to the heart’s 
desire. The idea somehow inspires, and seems worthy enough 
to place with other aspirations in our great big Hope Chests. 

Universal HOPE CHESTS, and who hasn’t one,—not of 
cedar, either? These Hope Chests, not made with hands, con- 
tain two compartments; one where Past Hopes are laid away, 
tenderly, wistfully, amid the dead Roses of yester-years. In 
the other we place—with a thrill according to our years— 
Future Hopes, singing a song of gladness that “new days, 
bright days, cheery days are here,” for “Hope springs eternal 
in the human breast.” 

Miriam MILNER FRENCH 





Winter Pleasures in the Country 


[? is time now to put up the bird table with a bountiful sup- 
ply of suet and cracked nuts, and to scatter hayseed under- 
neath the adjacent shrubbery for the Juncos and Tree Spar- 
rows. Don’t forget to place your discarded Christmas tree 
in proximity to the bird table, as it affords protection for the 
small Birds when they are pursued by the bloodthirsty Shrike. 
You will be copiously remunerated for attracting them, as they 
are incessant workers—Chickadees, Nuthatches, Downy Wood- 
peckers and Hairy Woodpeckers efficiently scour the trees for 
insects; and Juncos, and Tree Sparrows effectively cleanse the 
weedy tangles of their pestiferous seeds. 

What sport to flounder through the cold fluffy snow to the 
alluringly-masked fields and woodlands! The deeper the snow, 
the frostier the air, the more enticing the venture. Taking a 
kodak along and photographing the particularly-striking, but 
soon vanishing snow scenes, adds zest to the trip. Rich red 
berries of Spicebush, Winterberry and Dogwood enliven the 
snow-wreathed thickets. Take a few sprays home to brighten a 
nook in the living-room, where it will contribute an outdoor 
freshness to the indoor atmosphere; and the stay-at-homes, 
who dare not venture forth, will be vivified by its sylvan 
suggestiveness. 

Between whiles search for the silvery cocoons invariably 
dangling from Spicebush and Wild Cherry. Promethea chry- 
salids are judiciously cradled in those firmly-woven wrappers. 
Take several home, place in a cool room, with a moist atmos- 
phere if possible, and next June you will be thrilled by the 
marvelous transformation when it emerges from its winter 
home. Likewise, this miraculous change will inspire you to 
zealous endeavor to unravel more of Nature’s mysteries. 

Incidentally, note the various winter birds that animate 
the snow-shrouded scene. Often I have flushed a gorgeous 
Pheasant from its snowy covert and watched its noble flight 
across the snow-sheeted fields into the woodland beyond. What 
a superb flash in the brilliant light amid the white surround- 
ings. How gratifying a sound the boom of the Ruffled Grouse 
as he whirs away in unseen flight. Invariably he adroitly 
places a tree between himself and the would-be observer before 
taking wing. 

Encompassed by profound silence, how engrossed one be- 
comes in the various animal tracks running crisscross upon the 
immaculate snow. And how one’s heart bounds with eager 
expectancy of seeing a wild creature leaping through the 
solemn hush. 

I pleasureably recall, on one such trip, after finding a Deer’s 
lair and following his trail for a couple of miles, how rap- 
turously astounded I was when I sighted the graceful creature 
vaulting low bushes and fences within a startling nearness to 
me. It was worth the toilsome journey to witness its mar- 
velous agility and wild beauty. 

Such a strenuous tramp through cold snowy fields and wood- 
lands gives rise to high exhilaration, keen appetite and a 
philosophical turn of mind. What a sharp contrast to the 
weary over-excited mind produced by walking through the 
city’s crowded thoroughfare, and indulging in its manifold 
diversions ! 

M. CATHERINE VAN RENSSELAER, 
(in Rural New-Yorker) 
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Nature Songs for Children 











The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








THE TREES 


Good-morning, dear trees, 

Oh! how chilly you are, 
And lonesome and old, 

With your branches all bare. 


Your children, the leaves, 

And your bird-friends are gone; 
The streamlet is still, 

And you’re sad, all alone. 


But cheer up, old friends, 
May brings Robin and Wren, 
And myriads of babies 
Will cheer you again. 
—Ancient Folk Song. 
(From Choice Songs—C. A. Fullerton) 








At Last 


With years bowed down, of bud and leaf stripped bare, 
A blasted Pine stood trembling all alone; 

And as it stretched its withered limbs in air, 

Its grief welled up in many a sigh and groan. 

Nor flowers, that peeped with pitying, upturned eyes 
From moss and fern that clustered at its feet, 

Nor Birds, that swept and warbled through the skies, 
Could make its lot more bearable or sweet. 


A storm arose, and from the piercing blast 
A Bird sought shelter on an outstretched limb; 
Secure it rested till the clouds had passed, 
Then cheered the tree and woodland with its hymn. 
The aged Pine which mourned its fate before— 
That fate which doomed it helpless to decay— 
Now found, with joy that thrilled it to the core, 
It still might comfort in its humble way. 
(Scribners Monthly, 1877) 


Editor’s Note :—This old poem from Scribners of 1877, more than 50 
years back, was sent me by an appreciative reader down in Pennsyl- 
vania, together with a sketch from which Brother Hoffman, who makes 
many drawings for THe FLOWER GROWER, has prepared the one above. 

My real reason in printing this poem with the drawing is to point out 
a human attribute which many people overlook. That is the matter of 
being appreciative. We all like to have our efforts appreciated and we 
all like to feel that we are doing something really worthwhile and that 
we are serving a useful place in the world and not simply living: and 
we should none of us feel that the world is unappreciative of our efforts. 
Indeed, even though the world may not show its appreciation in a way 
that we can understand, if we give a real and true service and furnish 
the best that is in us, we may be sure that we are appreciated even 
though the appreciation may not be “blazoned from the housetops” and 
get big headlines in the daily papers. When the final accounts are 
balanced and we get credit for all the things which we have done or left 
undone; then whether our doings are appreciated at the time, is of little 
or no consequence. 

We should do what we can to make the world a better place in which 
to live, and do it because wa know that it should be done (the mere 
satisfaction of doing) and not because we expect any material reward 
or appreciative manifestations on the part of our fellows. 

a MADISON COOPER 





[Sut it just too bad that some of our most beautiful Wild 
Flowers have habits or. characteristics that condemn them 
to consideration as useless, undesirable weeds? The very 
presence on one’s land of the beautiful blue Chicory, the dark- 
orange Tawny Hawkweed, the golden-centered, pure-white 
Ox-eye Daisy, or the charming unbelliferous medallions of 
the Wild Carrot, indicate the neglect they have already taken 
advantage of. 

Aside from its beauty, the Common, or Ox-eye Daisy of 
our fields and roadsides has no recommendation, and merits 
much condemnation. To begin with, it flaunts under an alias, 
not being a Daisy at all, but a Chrysanthemum. On account 
of the annoyance it causes, it is justly despised everywhere by 
agriculturists, well-meriting the opprobrious name it is known 
by in some localities, “Farmer’s Curse.” Other names by which 
it is known are: Dog-daisy, White-weed, Moonpenny, Bulls- 
eye and Herb Margaret. The Marguerite of France is an alto- 
gether different species, as is also the Mountain Daisy, the 
“wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower” immortalized by Robert 
Burns. This latter is doubtless the Crimson-tipped true Daisy, 
Bellis perennis, of English fields; which in Chaucer’s time was 
called “Day’s Eye,” because of its habit of closing at night and 
opening at early dawn. It is unfortunate that this sweet little 
lowly-growing flower does not take very kindly to its new 
home in America, as its half-hearted manner of growth here 
indicates. 

Who does not know and admire the beautiful autumn flower, 
Queen Anne’s Lace, or Wild Carrot? This is anotuer weed 
that came to us from Europe and found our American climate 
quite to its liking. However, its filmy, lacey unbels, made up 
of still smaller unbels, each a perfect flower cluster of minute 
white florets, are extremely beautiful and decorative. In the 
center of these lovely flower medallions there is often found one 
single blackish-purple floret which most people overlook until 
attention is called to it by someone who has either been a more 
keen observer or has made a study of botany. 


Notwithstanding the annoyance given us in our attempts to 
rid our lawns of that most persistent and indomitable of all our 
troublesome weeds, the Yellow Dandelion, its golden flower 
heads play no small part in the decorative embellishment that 
Nature provides each early Springtime. How fortunate that 
with all our efforts to exterminate the Dandelion it outwits us 
and comes out conquerer every time; for in Springtime with- 
out its occasional touch of gold the unbroken monotony of our 
deep-green lawns and meadows would surely suffer loss of 
charm. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Sharing Our Flowers 


| ALWAYS enjoy having visitors come to see my modest 
little garden, and take pleasure in showing them the flowers. 
Sometimes people come who have no garden of their own, and 
they enjoy the feast of color and fragrance. But what about 
those who are shut-ins, who cannot leave their rooms to even 
ride past other people’s gardens, and enjoy a fleeting glimpse 
of the brightness of other people’s flowers? A woman I know, 
frequently calls on such people, carrying with her a few 
flowers of every kind in her garden, and more than her flowers, 
she takes herself ; and cheers up the invalid or shut-in. 

She tells where each flower grows, sometimes giving a short 
account of the history of where each flower came from. For 
instanee, saying, “Cousin Clara gave me a tiny slip of this 
Dorothy Perkins Rose, and I rooted it under a glass fruit jar. 
You ought to see it now. It nearly covers my porch.” Some- 
times again she brings a little snapshot of her house and 
porch, with the trees, shrubs and flowers around it, and leaves 
it with the invalid. 

This is a very nice way of sharing one’s flowers, especially 
with the aged, and other shut-ins. But be sure and give a bit 
of yourself also, or your gift will be as naught. 


HetenN WENTWORTH GUSHEE, (Me.) 
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My Rock Garden-A Ten Years’ Project 


BY HELEN W. GUSHEE, (Maine) 


ISITORS always look extremely 

amused when I tell them that my 

Rock Garden is to be a ten years’ 
project. “What!” they exclaim, “In this 
swift-moving age, you don’t really mean 
that it will take ten years to complete a 
Rock Garden?” “No, not to complete 
it,’ I hasten to say. “I never expect to 
complete it, or any garden, for that mat- 
ter. No garden is ever complete—it is 
constantly being changed, added to, or 
taken away from. What I really mean 
is that I am allowing myself ten years 
in which to develop my Rock Garden,” 
I reply. 

In the beginning it was a very un- 
promising spot, but I saw in that fallen- 
down old stone wall wonderful possi- 
bilities—not just an old wall with hordes 
of rocks unbeautifully littering the hill- 
side. I could see, even then, pictures of 
sheets of snowy-white blossoms in Spring, 
trailing over dun-colored rocks; low- 
growing yellow masses carpeting the 
open spaces between the boulders; 
myriads of tiny pink flowers bravely 
holding their tiny faces up to the sun. 
And with that vision in the back of my 
head, I set out to make it, with my own 
hands, a living reality. 

The first year I invested in just sixty-five 
cents’ worth of seed. There were Arabis 
alpina, Cerastium tomentosum (or Snow- 
in-Summer), Iberis sempervirens, Alys- 
sum saxatile, and Dianthus plumarius 
(Clove Pinks). I planted the tiny seeds 
sarefully and prayerfully in rows, in a 
shallow box, in the house. But somehow 
when the tiny plants began to appear, 
they had a bad habit of straggling all 
over the box and would keep getting 
mixed up, in spite of everything I could 
do. But by earefully comparing the little 
plants, as they grew, with pictures of the 
same in the flower catalogues, I found 
that the Pinks, Snow-in-Summer and 
Arabis were the only ones that came up. 

The first year I got no blossoms, but 
it was quite as interesting to dig out 
pockets for them in the side of the slope, 
among the rocks, and to help them to ae- 
climate themselves to their new environ- 
ment. As fast as the little plants grew, 
I slipped them, rooted the slips in sand, 
and transplanted them in other pockets, 
the. most of which I had painfully and 
laboriously dug in the hillside with a 
trowel, or my own bare hands. 

The second Spring, I was greeted by a 
brave showing of white Arabis Alpina in 
May; and in June, one pocket of Snow- 
in-Summer was a very pretty sight. The 
Pinks did not bloom at all, but their 
lovely gray-green foliage more than made 
up for it. I bought more seed of Iberis 
and Alyssum saxatile this second vear, 
but had poor luck with them, and planted 
more of the seed which I had left over, 
of the Arabis Alpina and the Snow-in- 
Summer. All that year I slipped the 
Arabis, Snow-in-Summer and a plant of 
Sedum acre, that had been given me the 
year before. From my perennial border, 
I had set out the first year, Iris, Hardy 
Primroses, Forget-me-nots, Sweet Wil- 
liams, and Columbines. They all started 
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to blossom sparsely. TI filled in with an- 
nual Sweet Alyssums and Calendules. The 
second year I added a plant each of 
Sempervivum (Hen-and-Chickens), 
which put forth one rosette and then 
stopped as if satisfied, and one of Sedum 
sieboldi, which was such a large plant 
that I made twenty-five slips of it, rooted 
them in sand, and set out in the perennial 
border to get established. These all 
started to grow almost immediately, and 
in turn I slipped them until I had about 
forty plants to set out in the Rock Gar- 
den pockets in August. 

This year I am eagerly scanning the 
many catalogues for Rock Garden plants 
and I am having to shut my eyes to half 
of the things I would like to have. But 
are there not other years coming in which 
to gradually acquire all that I may want? 
I am only too well aware of the amount 
of time I shall have to fuss with tiny 
seedlings, and I must not buy more pack- 
ages of seed than I shall be able to ade- 
quately take care of. I only want a few 
plants, as I find it a much more sure, and 
easier way to obtain plants by division 
and slips, than by planting the sceds. 
However, if one has excellent luck, as 
with the seed of Arabis and Snow-in- 
Summer, a hundred plants ean be quickly 
and easily grown. 


January, 1931 


I am making out my list of seeds and 
plants that I want this year, and I shall 
b@ obliged to temporarily omit many very 
tempting and alluring plants, but this is 
what I am planning for this year’s work: 
Seeds of Edelweiss (Alpine Snowflower) 
and of Sedum spectabile; plants of Ar- 
meria (Sea Pink), Campanula carpatica 
(Harebell), Iberis semper-florens (Hardy 
Candytuft), Sedum spectabilis brilliant, 
and Alyssum saxatile. I hope, too, to 
make my Rock Garden more unified, to 
transplant the little plants so that there 
will be broad drifts of flowers, not just 
one plant in a place. 

Some year I am planning to have Viola 
Jersey Gem, Heuchera (Corai Bells), and 
Primula auricula alpina, for the Rock 
Garden; and still another year will bring 
St. Brigid Anemone, Statice, Sedum 
spurium coeccineum, and Aubretia (False 
Wall Cress). 

By no means, however, have I any 
permanent list for the ten years—on the 
other hand, each year’s list is merely 
suggestive, and is a very elastic one, sub- 
ject to all the whims and fancies of 
woman, who always has had the delight- 
ful privilege of changing her mind. 

It is a fascinating study, that of adapt- 
ing the little rock children to their new 
homes. Transplant them, water them, 
watch them, and love them; and the 
Rock Garden plants will respond, beyond 
even your rosiest expectations, with a 
golden wealth of bloom. 





Earthworms,—or Angleworms 
BY, FLOYD BRALLIAR, (Tenn.) 


AVING noticed much discussion 

of the Earthworm in recent num- 

bers of the FLowrErR GROWER, it 
occurred to us that readers might be in- 
terested in an article on this interesting 
Worm. 

Earthworms are present in much of 
our eountry in great numbers. Research 
sarried on in various parts of the earth 
by Darwin and ehecked by many recent 
workers, shows that the average acre of 
soil contains about fifty thousand of these 
creatures. This number seems to be 
strangely uniform in different parts of 
the world. 

There are many species and sub-species 
of this Worm known, almost forty having 
been recognized in our own country. 
Our American Worms are all much alike 
in appearance and habits, but in both 
Asia and Afriea there are giant forms 
three feet, or in one species, six feet 
long. Our own species seldom reach over 
eight inches in length and their greatest 
diameter is scarcely larger than that of a 
common lead pencil. 

Earthworms feed on soil, digesting the 
humus it contains. They also feed on 
young plants, grass leaves, straw, hay, 
and occasionally even eat decaying ani- 
mal matter. We have even seen them 
devour tobacco stems that had been placed 
in their holes in an attempt to poison 
them. 

Our first experience in watching Earth- 
worms feed was some twenty years ago. 
We had sowed an ounce of Pansy. seed 





in our greenhouse and they came up 
unusually well. We were very busy for 
a few days so did not see them again 
till we thought they should be ready to 
transplant the first time. When we went 
to the greenhouse to make sure they were 
ready, we found there were only a few 
dozen left. When we questioned the man 
who was attending to the house for us 
he could give no explanation as to what 
had become of them. He had not even 
taken enough interest in the matter to 
report the loss to me. 

The day was cloudy and it was fairly 
early, about seven A. M. We began 
examining to see if the plants had damped 
off but found no evidence of disease of 
any kind. But while looking at the 
plants one began to slowly sink into the 
soil, moving in little jerks. After wateh- 
ing it till it had more than half disap- 
peared, we quickly but cautiously re- 
moved the soil and found a large Earth- 
worm swallowing the plant. We have 
often seen plants disappear in this way 
since that time. 

But Earthworms also feed above 
ground on damp nights and sometimes 
on rainy days. Here we have watched 
them begin swallowing the end of a grass 
leaf that bent over to the ground. When 
the Worm had swallowed all it desired 
it began a peculiar twisting movement 
and broke the leaf off where it entered 
its mouth. 

A few years ago while lecturing in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, a member ef the garden 
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club there took me to her home to see 
if I could tell her what was making so 
many holes in her lawn. I found hun- 
dreds of holes in her lawn that were 
large enough to easily hold my front fin- 
ger. I was also shown holes in which old 
tobaeeo midribs, such as are taken from 
tobacco leaves, had been placed in hopes 
of destroying the creature that was living 
there. As we were watching, one of these 
began to be pulled deeper into the hole, 
but when I quickly removed it, no crea- 
ture came out with it. 

I dug between two and three feet 
deep trying to reach the bottom of 
several of these holes, for I had no idea 
what had done the digging, but rather 
expeeted to find it had been done by one 
of the erickets. The ground was hard, 
and I gave up that day without finding 
the culprit, but a few days later, after 
a rain had softened the ground the house- 
boy dug out several of these holes to their 
end and in every case found large Angle- 
worms. Later investigation showed that 
these were indeed Earthworms and that 
they could and would swallow the end of 
an oat straw. This particular species of 
Earthworm is not very widely distributed. 

We have given only the bad side of the 
Earthworm’s life so far. Without doubt 
the Earthworm is one of the best friends 
we have among the little creatures of the 
earth. First they aerate the soil by bur- 
rowing through it. Their work is con- 
fined largely to those fields that are not 
cultivated, such as pastures and meadows. 
Were it not for these, ants, and other 
burrowing creatures, much of this kind 
of soil would become so hard and sour 
that nothing would grow on it. 

Besides, fifty thousand Worms will 
pass many tons of soil through their ali- 
mentary canal in a year. This soil, 
known as Earthworm easts, is about as 
fertile as sheep manure, so these Worms 
add the equivalent of several tons of 
manure to the soil every year. 

It has frequently been stated by experts 
that one of the greatest damages the late 
Mississippi flood did was to kill the Earth- 
worm population of the flooded region. 

While we do not wish to have Earth- 
worms in the soil we use in flower pots; 
and while they undoubtedly eat many 
plants even in the open soil that we would 
prefer to keep; they are of the greatest 
value to us. Like all other good things 
in this world, they are not perfect. We 
must take the evil with the good. 





Australian Wild Flowers 


Six of the best known Wild Flowers 
of Australia are: The “Wild Heath,” 
Epacris Impressa (var. rosea), some- 
what resembles miniature Canterbury 
Bells. The “Waratahs,” Telopea speci- 
osissima, are large bright red. The “Red 
Gum,” (var. rosea), Eucalyptus Calo- 
phylla, are bright searlet in color. The 
“Cootamundra Wattle,” fluffy lemon- 
colored, ball-shaped flowers. The “Spi- 
der Orchids,’ Caladenia Patersoni, look 
like a real spider, bright colored yellow 
and red; and the “Water Lily,” Rymp- 
baea rosea, a beautiful shade of pink 
and white Water Lily. 


R. C. Wat ey, (N. J.) 
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Lily Pool Made from a Barrel 
BY RAYMOND B. WAILES, (Md.) 


NE usually associates a barrel with 
cider, vinegar, pickles, or a_ set 
of dishes on moving day, but when 

I am reminded of a barrel I think of my 
little Lily Pool in the back yard. 

The barrel from which I made my 
Lily Pool originally contained paint, but 
almost any kind of a barrel will serve in 


making an Aquatie Garden. One _ will 
have to saw the barrel in half for the 


Pool. The bottom portion is then sunk 
in the ground at a location where it will 
be in the sunshine all day long. The 
more open the position the better will 
be the Lilies and other aquatie Plants 
which ean be raised in the Pool. 

In digging the hole for the half bar- 


rel, one would do well in using a large 
sheet of canvas as a catch in removing 
the dirt to form the hole. An old awn- 
ing canvas serves admirably to prevent 
the dirt from becoming mashed into the 
grass sod. The hole should be dug about 
a foot deeper than the height of the por- 
tion of the barrel, filling in this foot 
with cinders, stone, or the usual rocks 
gleaned from the flower beds. This serves 
as a porous base upon which the half 
barrel draining away the water 
from under the barrel after a rain, thus 
considerably prolonging the life of the 
barrel. However, the porous layer ean 
be dispensed with. 

When the barrel has been placed into 


rests, 
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Here’s the hardest part of making a 


ging the hole. 


Barrel-water-garden,—that of dig- 


A spread of canvas will keep the grass free from dirt 





Water Hyacinths grow with extreme rapidity in a Garden Pool. 
Iris, with an Ornamental Grass in the background, sets off the Barrel-pool very nicely 


A marginal planting of 
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position, the earth can be packed about 
it with moderate tightness. ‘Some mar- 
ginal plants introduced here will greatly 
set off the Water Garden. ris, both 
yellow or purple, or Tritomd—the Torch 
Lily, or Red Hot Poker, as it is some- 
times called, can be used here. 

The Pool itself should contain half soil 
and half water, making a depth of about 
six or eight inches of soil and six or eight 
inches of water on top of this. The soil 
should be fertilized with about a pint 
of sheep or cow manure and about a pint 
of bone meal, both being well mixed 
with the soil. The manure serves to 
afford immediate fertilizing nutriment 
and the bone meal as a decayed fertilizer, 


The half-barrel should be set just level with the ground 
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One Arrowhead produced thirteen clumps in a month 


getting its work in some time after the 
manure has been worked upon. 

A Water Lily tuber, or root, can be 
had from fifty cents to fifty dollars, de- 
pending upon the variety, with the aver- 
age price about a dollar and a half. If 
a really sunny location is to be enjoyed 
by the Pool, then one can purchase a Lily 
offered by some reliable house almost 
blindly, for they are sure to bloom if 
a rich soil and plenty of sun is given 
them. 

One does not have to confine himself 
to Water Lilies. Arrowhead, with its 
white flower spikes; Pickerel Weed with 
its purple flowering torch; the floating 
Water Hyacinth with its bulbous leaves 


and pale-blue flower; the floating and 
trailing Parrot’s Feather; the common 
Umbrella Palm; the Cattail; Lotus, and 
Duckweed; all can be grown in the Pool. 

One thing should be kept in mind how- 
ever, with a small Pool, is to weed out 
often. A single Arrowhead plant will, 
during a summer month, spread so rap- 
idly as to entirely fill the Pool with its 
hairy roots and arrow-shaped leaves. 
For an ordinary sized barrel, plant only 
one Lily. 

A pair of Gold Fish of the five-and- 
ten-cent-store variety in the Pool will de- 
vour mosquito wrigglers and thus prevent 
the pond from becoming a menace from 
this pest. 





Care and Breeding of the Guppy 


By MRS. STANTON NADIG, (Penna.) 


the Tropical Fishes to care for and 
breed, and for this reason are among 
the most common of Tropicals; although 
by no means the plainest or least beautiful. 

Before you put them to “housekeeping” 
you must first prepare their home. Select 
an aquarium which suits you as to size, 
cost, and beauty, but it must also suit the 
Fish in regard to water surface. The 
square aquaria are best for they have the 
greatest amount of surface. Only for the 
miniature Tropicals like Guppy, can a globe 
be used with safety, as the danger of over- 
crowding the larger Fish in a globe is too 
great. The squat or flattened globe, «the 
newer keystone-shape globe, and the dish 
like bowl, are not so bad when air surtace 
is concerned, (and it always is), but these 
aquaria with their round sides, distort the 
appearance of the Fish and the beauty is 
lost. Fill the aquarium and introduce the 
plants which are needed for continually sup- 
plying oxygen. The simplest way to grow 
the plants is to root them in sand on the 
bottom or have a floating grass. Do not 
let the Pet Store man tell you an aquatic 
plant is expected to die off. It is not! It 
must live and grow just as your garden 
plants grow. I have even had the Vallis- 
neria and Anacharis bloom, although this 
is seldom. ‘These two plants are best for 
the beginner and as he learns, reads and ex- 
periments he will come to the point where 
a $1.00 plant of Cryptocoryne will be 
planted with confidence and he will watch 
it grow with pride. 

After the aquarium has been planted, 
allow to stand for several days to allow the 
water to “ripen.” No Fish can be put into 
“fresh” or “raw” water with impunity. Al- 


[the Guppy is really the simplest of 


ways have a bottle of water standing so as 
to have it the same room temperature as 
that in the aquarium and it will have lost 
that raw condition when adding it to that 
in the aquarium as one does about once a 
week to replace water lost by evaporation. 

The location of the aquarium is not so 
all-important. North light is ideal. Avoid 
direct sunlight on the aquaria. It induces 
the growth of Algae to such an extent that 
it is a nuisance. 

Now buy a pair, or several pairs of 
Guppies, according to your enthusiasm, 
purse and space. Ihe Guppy is not an ex- 
pensive fish. Tropicals are usually sold in 
pairs. The male, as many tropical] birds 
and animals and all Tropical Fish, is the 
beautifully colored one. Spots of orange, 
black, green and that elusive iridescent 
coloring on a gray body gives the Guppy 
his common name of “Rainbow” Fish. The 
female is plainer, being merely gray; but 
larger than the male, being about one-inch 
long. Put a glass cover on your aquarium 
to prevent their jumping out. 


O not over-feed the Fish! Purchase 
a prepared fishfood whose grains are 
not too large for your Fish. Avoid the 
white wafer. The prepared foods contain 
mixtures of dried worms, shrimp, codfish, 
ete. It is better to underfeed rather than 
overfeed. For one pair of Guppies, a few 
grains once a day is sufficient. If this is not 
enough the Fish will nibble at the grass 
and get food in this way. For 12 pairs, a 
good pinch of food every other day is 
enough. Allowing uneaten food to remain 
in the water causes a sour, unhealthy 
water. 
Very few homes have a steady even tem- 


perature day and night and a temperature 
that will keep an aquarium in the room at 
70° and 78°. Indeed, it would be unhealthy 
for us to have it so. Only certain kinds of 
greenhouses can have aquaria and maintain 
this. So heating apparatus is in order. 
The following heater made up of parts 
bought in the five-and-ten-cent-store is easy 
to make. A 2 C.P. 110 volt carbon fila- 
ment light (this is the size for a 11%4 or 2 
gallon aquarium), a weather proof socket 
known in some localities as a “rat-tail” or 
“pig-tail,” ordinary lamp cord and a plug 
for attaching. In fastening lamp cord to 
pig-tail, make sure of a good connection 
and insulated with electric tape. Slip a 
piece of rubber hose, about 8 inches long, 
over the wire and against the socket and 
fasten plug. <A glass jar large enough to 
accommodate the light, and high enough to 
stand in aquarium and reach the top, is 
filled partway with sand or fine pebbles, 
then the lamp in the socket and filled to 
the top with sand. The entire socket can 
be covered. The sand causes a more even 
distribution of heat and retains the heat 
longer ‘after the plug is pulled or current 
turned off. The hose prevents the moisture 
from attacking the wire and causing a 
short circuit. Now you can easily keep 
your aquarium temperature to 74° F. 


N OW that you have the aquarium nicely 
started, the hardest work is over. 
Although, for the sake of appearance, you 
may rearrange plants, clean the sides with 
a razor blade, siphon the dirt, and add 
water; there is no weekly catching of Fish, 
washing aquarium, boiling pebbles, scrub- 
bing castles, then putting the Fish into a 
cold-shower plunge and eventually killing 
them. 

With Guppies, the breeding pretty well 
takes care of itself. You might watch the 
older ones as they go about their mating, 
and in a few weeks you will see the female 
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heavy with young and black at the vent. 
Now watch for the young ones. Supply 
plenty of grass on the side toward the light 
to hide the young from their parents, who 
eat them. To remove the parents after the 
young are born means caring for two 
aquaria until the young are large enough 
to be returned. Instead add plenty of float- 
ing grass and let them hide. Remember the 
young are born alive. All you see is two 
eyes and tail. Food for the young is the 
finely-powdered prepared  fishfood—baby 
fishfood—and infusoria—a live food made 
from infusoria powder. The baby fishfood 
and infusoria powder can both be obtained 
at your dealers, 

Your delight with these babies will cer- 
tainly be a reward for the small amount ot 
care you bestowed on them. Your success 
with raising, caring for, and breeding these 
living rainbows will encourage you to try 
the Sword-tail, Moons, the egg-laying Trop- 
icals, Danios, Jordanella Florida, (the 
American Flag Fish), the Mouth Breeder, 
who calls her young like a cluck collects the 
chicks, then holds them in her mouth till 
the danger is gone; and finally the beauti- 
ful Bettas, and the dignified Scalare. You 
will wonder why people throw up their 
hands to exclaim, “Oh, Fish are nice to 
have around, but it’s such a bother to keep 
them clean.” You'll find that when your 
varden has gone to sleep for the Winter, 
you'll have many interesting hours ahead 
of you just watching the Lebistes reticula- 
tus—the Guppy. 





Nature Notes 


Young Cedar Birds have a browner 
hue the second year. 


The Bobolink is white and black and 
yellow in Spring and Summer, but is 
dull and sparrowy in the Fall, before 
leaving for the South, where it is known 
as Reed Bird and many are shot for 
the pot. 


The Red-headed Woodpecker’s head 
is not red until its second year. 

The Bald Eagle’s head and tail are not 
completely white until the fourth year. 


The Queen Bee is hatched from a much 
larger cell than the Workers. The Cell 
resembles a peanut. 


A plant of Tall Mallow was found in 
a potato field full of cerise or purple- 
rose flowers. They were found in Octo- 
ber, after light frosts, still beautiful. 
They are also called Tree Mallow. 


Along the sidewalk in the grass were 
dwarf Asters in bloom. The seed must 
have blown from a nearby garden. These 
under-nourished plants were perfect, but 
so tiny, not over two inches tall. 


After Fall rains a cement walk was 
plainly stenciled with leaf patterns of 
Maple, Oak, and Elm. I looked above 
where I found each kind of Tree from 
which the leaves came. The fall leaves 
are heavy with minerals which made the 
true, ink-like impressions. 


Ironweed gets its name from the rust- 
colored pappus or fuzz on the seed. 


While Boneset is so called—Old settlers 
with malaria felt as though bones were 
being broken, and called it break-bone 
fever. The cure was Boneset tea. Its 
opposite leaves grow together at the base 
and this caused them to think it would 
cause bones to grow together. 


Rena Bauer, ( Wis.) 
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Shrubby St. John’s-Wort 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


of my yard which I christened the 

“Saints’ Corner” in which I planted 
a dozen or more kinds of St. John’s-wort, 
including a very pretty specimen of St. 
Peter’s-wort. Of all the kinds I set out, 
only one of them proved very prolific 
and spread rapidly. It is Straggling 
St. John’s-wort, a very dwarfish species 
that is deciduous. It is a valuable flower 
and I like its densely-set green foliage 
as well as I do its handsome yellow flower 
that starts blooming the first of June. 
After growing these many “Saints” for 
a few years I was unable to observe that 
they were more pious than any of my 
many other wild flowers, but there are a 
number of kinds of St. John’s-worts that 
are well worthy of cultivation. 

Among them is the Shrubby St. John’s- 
wort (Hypericum densiflorum) that 
grows naturally in low ground. Its re- 
clining clumps are frequently observed 
draping the banks of brooks and streams 
from Delaware southward and west to 
Missouri and Texas. It rarely ever at- 
tains a height greater than six feet. Its 
dark-brown, smooth, bone-like stem some- 
times twists and curves so as to offer the 
water snakes a perfect camouflage on 
which they may sun their slender bodies 
in Springtime. A Water Snake may 
stretch himself along one of these crooked 
stems and escape the eyes of the keenest 
observer. I have frequently led hiking 
parties to such scenes and few if any of 
them would be able to detect the snake’s 
body so perfect was the simulation of the 
stem on which it rested. 

The foliage of this species of St. 
John’s-wort is linear and is very dense 
and handsome. Its hosts of yellow flowers 
that cover its crown from July to Sep- 
tember make it a beautiful ornamental 
shrub. In my rambles on foot I have 


A FEW years ago I set aside a part 














Shrubby St. John 's-wort 


run into beds of it covering an acre or 
more of ground standing so dense that 
their tops looked so compact that a per- 
son might feel that he could walk about 
safely over them without crashing 
through! 

A casual glance at Shrubby St. John’s- 
wort when not in bloom will cause the ob- 
server to believe he is looking at a wild 
species of Thunberg’s Spirea. There is 
much similarity in the general appear- 
ance of the two shrubs. However, the 
pure-white flowers of Thunberg’s Spirea, 
tell the observer that he is not viewing a 
clump of Shrubby St. John’s-wort. 





Some Rainbows I Have Met 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HAVE maintained open eyes for 

Rainbows since I first sought the end 

of one that I could plainly see down in 
the old sandy bottom, when I was only 
five years old. But the elusive thing 
moved across the Chickamauga Creek 
when I slipped up to lift the pot of gold 
from one of its ends! 

You have been accustomed to looking 
for Rainbows in the skies, and if you 
have kept searching eyes for them else- 
where, you have been rewarded many 
times, for the Rainbow’s haunts are not 
confined to the mist overhead. 

When you observed a brilliant bow in 
the clouds, the secondary bow with the 
eolors reversed, which is caused by the 
reflection and refraction of the rays of 


the sun in the drops of rain, also 
attracted your attention, though it was 
much fainter than the primary bow. The 
secondary bow is usually a dependable 
companion of the primary bow, though 
not always a constant attendant. 

On a clear bright January morning 
while walking over a viaduct under which 
were acres of ice, a very large Rainbow, 
or Icebow, just as bright, just as grand, 
together with the secondary bow 
appeared on the surface of the frozen 
water. The scene was one of the most 
charming that I have ever observed. I 
spent much time in examining this curi- 
ously formed bow. The first thing I 
tried to do was to satisfy my mind what 
caused the frozen water to make the bow 
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grass and wedds and. Was-dry-except after 
a wet spell: >The surface’ Water? did‘ not 
cover all the stems of grasses, and the 
winds broke the film into waves at freez- 
ing time which left the completed job a 
prismatic surface. When the sunshine 
struck the uneven surface, the rough ice 
broke it into its principal colors leaving 
an Icebow as perfect as the Rainbow that 
is lodged in the raindrops in the sky. As 
| moved slowly across the viaduct, the 
leebow kept following to conform to the 
new angle of vision which my moving 
feet defined. 


FEW months later, after some wet 

days in Springtime, in a large pond 
strewn with litter, capillary attraction in 
the floating trash had lifted the water 
high enough to make a prismatic surface, 
and on a sunny morning I observed 
another old natural friend which seemed 
to have eseaped from the sky! It was 
not as bright as the one I had discovered 
in the ice, but was quite as large. What 
a wonderful sermon one of these Seum- 
bows suggest ! 

On your dew-laden paths before noon, 
if you will keep your eyes searching, you 
may often observe the faintest outlines 
of wonderful Dewbows that rise up 
before you when the sun is at your back. 
The dewdrops break the light into its 
colors beneath your feet as well as the 
raindrops ean do over your head. 

And you may see a Rainbow at night. 
It differs from the daytime Bow in that 
it is very pale. Reflected light cannot 
produce the Bow with the brillianey of 
light at first hand. But one of the most 
fascinating scenes I have witnessed in 
many months was the sight of a street 
washer whose dashing current drove the 
filth from the street, and in the mist that 
rose above, it carried a perfect Rainbow 
with it! 





Random Nature Notes 


The Monareh Butterflies migrate 
southward in the month of Oetober. By 
the thousands they drift through the sky 
as brown maple leaves blown by a gust, 
and when overtaken by darkness, settle 
on the foliage of the trees to await the 
rising sun. 


The plants with bulbs, corms, or heavy 
rootstocks filled with sugar and starches, 
find it an easy matter to rise up quickly 
at the first call of warm weather in 
Mareh and April. 


Early-blooming flowers simply take 
time by the forelocks and get in their 
growths at a time when they eseape being 


crowded with greedy weeds, and avoid 
the throng of competitors that they 
would surely meet later on in the 
Summer. 


It is a wise generation of men who go 
to the woods and fields in Wintertime 
with a camera and food for the animals, 
instead of guns. 


The bare trees of January offer a 
remarkably fine time to study their out- 
lines. The silhouette of an old gnarled 
tree is just about as handsome as it is 
later in Summer when it is wearing a 


dress of green. 





» Calkeium, NY. 
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A Moth That Helps Hang Meat in the 
Smokehouse 


BY 


T does not throw a ham or a middling 
on its shoulder and deliberately walk 
to the smokehouse and hang it up, 

but it does make it possible for the 
farmer to do this very thing! 

If you could go back thirty or forty 
years and take a peep into the farmer’s 
smokehouse, you would see hams, shoul- 
ders and middlings suspended by tough 
green leaves or blades instead of strings. 
You would find it easy to become better 
acquainted with the great strength of 
Bear Grass, or Meat Grass, as it is some- 
times called. Whether it is Summer or 
Winter you may go to the lawn and find 
the evergreen blades of Yucca, or Bear 
Grass, which has for many years been a 
loyal friend to the American farmer. 
But were it not for the attendance of a 
small white Moth, Yucca would in time 
become extinct. 

Bear Grass still finds work to do as an 
ornamental plant, and the pretty Pro- 
nuba Moth, that gave the farmers of yes- 
terday their tough strings for hanging 
meat, is still as busy as ever making it 
possible for this plant to produce seed 
for the dissemination of its species. The 
fact is, if the Pronuba Moth fell down 
on the job, Bear Grass would not make 
a single seed. When its long flower-spike 
is loaded with the handsome white flowers 
in Springtime, if you will open a few of 
them, you will likely run across a pretty 
Moth about the same color as the Yucea 
blossoms. She is busy attending to the 
pollination of the flowers. 

One morning in the month of May I 
went to a Yueea plant that was in bloom, 
eaught all the white Moths I could find, 
and earried them to an artist for copy- 
ing. When the Yucea plant had finished 
its work for the year, not a single seed- 
pod did it develop on its long spike, but 
on another plant not nearby, whose 
Moths I did not remove, the plant ma- 
tured many plump pods loaded with 
seeds. 


The pistil in the Yueea plant extends 
beyond the ends of the anthers which 
hold the pollen. The pollen is sticky 
which makes pollination from winds or 
gravity impossible. But when the pollen 
is ripe, the white Moth goes to the 
flower, rakes up the pollen from the 
anthers, carries it to the pistil and rubs 
it on! Since she is silent on the subject, 
we do not know whether she does this 
wonderful task understandingly or not, 
but we do know that she performs a task 
that is absolutely essential to the next 
generation of Yueea plants. 


In the case of the Apple or Peach, we 
know the Bee goes for nectar and pollen, 
and the fertilization may be said to be 
incidental, but in the ease of the Yucea 
plant the Pronuba Moth simply visits the 
flower apparently for the express pur- 
pose of pollinating the flower that it may 
produce seed-food for her offspring. 

If she were a human being, men might 
sav that she had a selfish motive, since 
people do not do such things altruistic- 
ally. When the Yueea flower has been 
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fertilized, the Moth deposits her eggs on 
the seed pods and by the time her chil- 
dren are ready to eat, the seeds are large 
enough and nearby to furnish them food. 
But “the pods bear more than enough 
seeds to feed the Pronuba’s children and 
these are scattered about for starting new 
families of the Yucca’s own plant. 

In many parts of the country, Yucca 
has escaped from cultivation in the fam- 
ily garden or lawn, and one sometimes 
runs across an old sandy field that con- 
tains hundreds of these plants. Just last 
May in North Georgia, I ran onto an 
acre of ground in an old field that was 
standing thickly with stately Yucca 
each one lifting up a dignified flower 
spike loaded with a host of white flowers. 
The field presented a remarkably beauti 
ful spectacle! 





Carrots and Calendulas 


WAS in the garden tonight (early Octo- 
ber) to pick some Gatien fearing a 
frost, and I came in with a pail of the big 
red fruit in one hand and in the other | 
carried a bunch of orange and lemon-colored 
Calendulas mingled with a few feathery 
green carrot leaves. I put them in a green 
glass bowl where they will delight the eye 
for several days. It had taken me only a 


very few minutes to gather and arrange 
them. 
Last Spring when I planted my garden I 


put in a bed of Calendula about four feet 
square right next to the carrots, and one 
day I happened to think they would look 
well together. I believe I have had more 
satisfaction from that bed of gay !ittle 
flowers than from anything I ever planted. 
They began to blossom in June, and now it 
is October and they are still blooming. 1 
know the frost will get them soon and I 
am sorry. Such bright cheery little flowers, 
they are making a bright spot on the din- 
ing-room table nearly every day this Sum- 
mer and Fall. 

To be sure, there were other flowers in 
their season but the Calendulas were the 
standby for the dining-room. Perhaps it 1s 
because there is a hint of orange in the 
wallpaper and orange candles on the buffet 
that they look so well there. When I went 
to the garden for lettuce and onions the 
first blossoms were there. When the peas, 
string beans and spinach came on, more 
blossoms were there; when the young ecar- 
rots and beets were ready I picked Calen- 
dula and now that the tomatoes, cucumbers 
and cabbage are in season I am still picking 
Calendulas. 


Vegetables as food for the body and 
flowers for the soul are both necessary to 
our well-being. Time spent in the culture 
of a garden is well spent whether it be a 
garden of vegetables or one of flowers. Peo- 
ple of today realize the value of vegetables 
as never before but many are still blind to 
the value of beauty in their lives. 

Perhaps you do not like the color of Cal- 
endula. Possibly you would prefer to raise 
Pansies and parsnips, peas and Petunias, 
beets and Begonias, Cosmos and cucumbers 
or just string beans and Geraniums. At any 
rate I hope you will plant a bed of flowers 
somewhere. 


Mrs. CHARLES McARTHUR 
—(In Rural New-Yorker). 
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struction, and the Indians at last realized 
that they were to be driven from the land. 
What could they do to reward their 
enemies in kind? They held a council 











The Legend of the Thunder Bird 


BY ESTHER E. REEKS, (Colo.) 


N the days when the Arapahoe Indians 

| claimed as their own, the hunting 
grounds that are now enclosed in the 

Rocky Mountain National Park, and the 
Colorado Forest to the south of it, they 
watehed the coming of the storms that 
formed over the high peaks with more 
than ordinary interest. When the clouds 
were dark like outspread giant wings, 
when thunder rolled and _ lightning 
flashed, they said in awe, “The Thunder 
Bird is coming!” 

To them the clouds were not a massing 
of vapor, but the spirit of the Rain God. 
And when they were dark and threaten- 
ing they took the form of the Thunder 
Bird, foreboding evil. The thunder was 
the flapping of its wings, the lightning 
the flashing of its eyes in anger. Some- 
one had sinned and the sin must be 
avenged. 

The proof of the vengeance of the 
Thunder Bird in the past was to the 
Indian ever present in the shattered top 
of Long’s Peak, the highest summit in 
the National Park; for once, so they 
said, this peak had reached still farther 


into the heavens, a perfect cone. But 
long ago in retribution for some dread- 
ful erime, the Great Bird had come so 
close to earth as to strike it with his 
wings, breaking off many hundreds of 
feet of the tip. 

But not always did the Rain God send 
vengeance. He loved his dark-skinned 
children, and when they did those things 
that pleased him, there came the gentle 
showers that made the grass grow and 
fed the refreshing springs. As a pledge 
to them that he would not utterly de- 
stroy, he sent a smaller Bird to earth to 
dwell on the high peaks, and to inter- 
cede with him for peace when his anger 
was kindled. This Bird is the Ptarmigan; 
and as proof that it is a Bird of magie, 
it has power to change its color from 
speckled gray and brown like the bare 
rocks of its home in Summer to pure 
white like the snows in Winter. 

But a time came when even the inter- 
cession of the gentle peacemaker failed 
to save the redskins from a fiery venge- 
ance. The white man appeared on the 
scene with his smoking weapon of de- 


Ptarmigan in its Winter Garb of White 





and decided to kill all the Ptarmigans; 
for then there would be no creature to 
stand between the neweomers and the 
God of Thunder. So the Arapahoes set 
about killing their magie friends. But 
before the task could be completed, the 
pale-faces had won their victory and the 
others had perished or been driven into 
exile. 

The Ptarmigan still roams the cloud- 
kissed heights above the timberline, com- 
ing down a little way into the timber 
only when the snows fall. It still changes 
its eolor from speckled gray and brown 
like the bare rocks in Summer, to white 
like the snow in Winter. If it were not 
for this, which makes it difficult to see, 
there would be danger of the Indian’s 
wish for its extermination being ful- 
filled; for it is a gentle Bird and has no 
fear. Moreover, it is in reality a 
Grouse, and much sought after by hun- 
ters where not protected by law. If 
ever it is gone from the earth, those who 
climb the peaks will miss the sound of 
its plaintive note and the sight of a 
Bird so rare; but the old redskin who 
still holds to his superstition is sure that 
when it is no more, the Thunder Bird 
will know no restraint and the pale race 
will perish in his anger. 





My English Sparrows 


‘THE Sparrows hang around my 
Winter Bird Tree, fighting over the 
seeds and crumbs that fall from other 
Birds’ tables. All the Winter Birds 
take what they like best, leaving the 
crumbs for Sparrows, even the small- 
est Chickadee holding its own. 

Mr. Woodpecker caught a little 
black leg, telling Sparrow he could eat 
after quality folks, not before. What 
grimy little street urchins they have 
always been. You cannot see the color 
of their coats for the smoke has turned 
it to a dark grey. How they love 
company, never alone, always gossipy 
and quarrelsome. The Sparrow is a 
typical gangster,—a product of our 
times. Keen-witted, readily adapting 


himself to all sorts of condition; de- 


tested by all, and insisting on sharing 
everything with us. But isn’t it 
strange the Bird that is with us most, 
trusts man the least? He flies at the 
slightest noise or approach. How 
sorry Americans must be that we 
meddled with the laws of Nature. 
Weltze Blanchan tells us “Sparrows 
were first imported into Brooklyn in 
1851 to rid the shade trees of Inch 
Worms. This feat was accomplished, 
there and in New York, with neatness 
and despatch. Every one fed, petted 
and coddled them then. It was not 
unt many years later that their true 
character came to be thoroughly un- 
derstood. Scientific men in Washing- 
ton, after the fairest trial any culprit 
ever received, found that not all the 
insects and weed seeds they destroy 
compensate for the damage they do in 


the farmers’ grain fields to say noth- 
ing of dispossessing other Birds which 
are more desirable.” So much for the 
City English Sparrow. 

How different in the country. The 
white bar on his wings is distinct; his 
breast and cheeks are a soft pale 
grev, and his wings bright chestnut 
brown. The male has a black chin 
and throat. Food is abundant, he 
finds nothing to squabble over until 
evening. A free-for-all fight takes 
place over the best place to spend the 
night. Tails are pulled out, bills clash 
and wings beat to a constant harsh 
chirp. How changed the Sparrow 
seems when you take him away from 
his gang. In a little country town 
where the streets are not paved, oil 
has been used to keep down the dust, 
during the Summer nesting season of 
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Birds. This has affected the little 
street urchins more than other Birds. 
Searching for food in the streets their 
feet were covered with oil. This oil 
closed the pores of their eggs and they 
did not hatch. It has been an unusual 
sight to see a large family of Spar- 
rows as in days of old. 

A Bird house which I was hoping 
winsome Bluebird would select for her 
home, was rented by two Sparrews. 
They were very gentle with each other 
and quiet, but I wasn’t the least 
pleased. But with the thought in 
mind that no Bird is all bad—I ob- 
served them closely. I witnessed a 
house warming or consecration service 
that gave me a thrill which no other 
Bird I have observed has. After the 
nest is completed Browny Sparrow 
gathers a long branch of little dainty 
white blossoms from my shrub and 
flies to Mrs. Snarrow in a very loving 
way, then faces it on the side of the 
nest. She utters a soft loving chirp, 
flies over to the Rosebush, gathers the 
first tiny pinkish-green leaves, places 
them on the other side, goes in and 
sits on the nest surrounded with leaves 
and flowers. I have thought more 
kinuly of Browny Sparrow since I wit- 
uessed this ceremony from my win- 
dow. Day after day he picks the 
worms from my garden or flutters 
above the tall grass in the distance, 
then drops for food. At first we 
thought it must be another Bird, but 
found Browny Sparrow gathering his 
food from garden and grass and avoid- 
ing the oiled streets. No doubt his 
wee brain has solved the problem for 
future generations of English Spar- 
rows in this Midwestern place. 


Mrs. T. H. WILCOXEN, (Mo.) 





Is the Starling Migratory? 


I WOULD like to ask a question con- 
cerning the Starling. From my ob- 
servations here it would seem that 
they are becoming partially migratory 
in their habits. 

These Birds appeared here in the 
late Fall of 1924 and have now become 
quite numerous. For the first years 
they seemed to disappear in the 
Spring, at least I cannot recall having 
seen any during the Summer months, 
and in the Fall they would appear 
again in large numbers. During the 
Summer of 1929 I saw many rather 
large flocks of them feeding in the 
fields, including many of a more 
greyish cast of color. These, I believe 
from descriptions of English books on 
the Starling, to be young Birds and so 
would lead me to believe that they had 
started to breed in this locality. In 
fact there is a roost of them in the 
spire and under the eaves of a church 
not very far distant from my home 
where I believe that several broods of 
young have been hatched. 


However, I cannot find any other 
place where they seem to breed so that 
I believe they must migrate here from 
some other district. Last year in the 
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Spring they all seemed to disappear 
and later large flocks appeared in the 
fields. This Spring they seem to have 
disappeared again and I am waiting 
to see if they reappear later on. Can 
anyone offer suggestions? 


GORDON MCFARLANE, (Ont.) 





Chimney Swifts 

OME weeks ago, I heard a noise in 

the upper part of the house. As I 
was downstairs I went up to the store- 
room to see if anything could be in there. 
I heard it plainer then. It seemed in 
the chimney so I took the stopper out 
(there is a place for a stovepipe in this 
room) and there was a crude nest of 
black sooty sticks with a proud mother 
Chimney Swift guarding her young, 
which hardly had a feather on them. 

Some few days after I heard a queer 
noise like they fell down in the chimney. 
I went and looked where they were and 
the nest and all was gone. Every day 
after I would hear their “chee-chee-chee” 
as the mother Bird carried them food 
which certainly was often. Even in the 
night I would sometimes hear them and 
then hear the flapping wings of the 
parent as she flew up to the top of the 
chimney and out. They sounded plainly 
downstairs now, so I looked in the chim- 
ney there (as there is a place for pipes 
here too) but they were still lower. How 
they stood the hot weather down in a 
deep chimney, I cannot understand. I 
guess God has made it nature for them 
to survive such conditions. 

The last days I hardly ever hear them 
in the daytime. Evenings they give a 
chirp so different from when being fed, 
like they are glad for the few drops that 
fall down to them. This is my first year 
here but my husband’s folks say the 
Swifts have been coming there every year 
for some time. 


Mrs. WILHELMINA REYNOLDS, (Ia.) 





Larger Cages for Canaries 


ITH wire screen cloth of different 

kinds to be had cheaply, why con- 
fine little Birds to the small cages even 
if they do look better? To any thought- 
ful person they really do not look much 
better. 

Galvanized wire screen a yard wide and 
one-fourth inch mesh is about right for 
the large cages, as it is stiff enough so 
that it will hold its shape without a 
frame. The frame is made square-cor- 
nered and somewhat longer than it is 
wide. When the coarser mesh is used, 
the eage can be bent square or left 
round. A square cage is more econom- 
ical of space and fits the window better. 


A stand will be needed for it to set on. 
The stand ean be a dry-goods box, either 
papered or painted, and is better if a 
little lower than the window sill. Put 
a paper on the stand for the dishes used 
for drink, food and bathing, to set. on. 
Provide a branch of Apple or Beech, with 
a good many side limbs on and long 
enough so it will reach from top to 
bottom of the cage. 


Of course, the round eage ean be 
any: size you have a mind to make it. 
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I think a piece two yards long about 
right for the lower part. Put a cover 
over the top, of thin boards, slats, or 
wire, leaving two holes on different sides 
for the Birds to get through to the upper 
parts. Put a paper over the top with 
holes at the same place as in the cover. 
For the upper part, take a shorter piece 
of screen cloth so it will set on top of 
the lower one, putting the limb of a tree 
in for the Birds to light on and roost in. 


For nests, take pasteboard boxes four 
inches square, and about four inches 
deep. Round boxes are just as good, 
but should be at least five inches in 
diameter. Make holes in one side to 
string a wire through and wire them to 
the sides of the cage. Shred soft wrap- 
ping paper about half an inch wide, cut 
in lengths of three inches, and put it 
around the bottom and sides of the nest. 
Tissue paper is best, but one does not 
always have it; if not, take soft white 
cloth such as old lawn or twine, and 
strip the cloth one-fourth inch wide, then 
cut both in three-inch lengths. The rea- 
son for cutting in short lengths is to pre- 
vent the Birds getting tangled up in the 
strings, ete. Line the nests with string 
and cloth, leaving a few pieces around 
the inside of the cage as the Birds like 
to do some fixing to their nests them- 
selves. 

The top of the upper cage should be 
of substantial material and well secured. 
I took care of sixteen little Canaries in 
cages such as I have described, and they 
did well and seemed happy. 

As to the cruelty of keeping caged 
Birds! When managed right, I do not 
know that it is cruel. Set the cage in a 
window so they can look out. If it gets 
too warm, the cage can be set back or 
a blind pulled down. An east window 
would probably be best for Summer, but 
a south one is better for Winter. 

With cages such as I have described, 
I found it comparatively easy to care 
for the Birds, and keep them clean. 


I, E. C., (Penna.) 





Won’t Kill Quail Now 


KANSAS CITY man, who has enjoyed 

many days of Quail hunting on his 
autumn trips to Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
says he has killed his last Quail, according 
to the Kansas City Star. 

Going out with his dog, prepared for a 
day’s sport, he crossed a high meadow, 
where his dog flushed two Birds from be- 
hind a clump of hazel bushes. He dropped 
both Birds, but to his surprise, the dog 
remained tense, indicating that not all the 
Birds had risen. 

The hunter walked over to investigate, 
and the sight he saw behind the hazel 
bushes was the final scene in a tragedy of 
Birdom—a tragedy in which the two Birds 
he had just shot played noble parts. 

A Quail, wounded days earlier by some 
earlier hunter, lay too weak to move. 
Around it on the ground was spread a fine 
Quail banquet. Seed und grasshoppers 
formed a ring within reach of the dying 
Bird—food gathered by the slain birds to 
feed their helpless companion. 

The compassion of the hunter was equal 
to his surprise, and he walked sadly away, 
done forever with Quail shooting and won- 
dering if, after all, might did make right. 

(Trenton (Mo.) Republican-Times) 
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Snow is a very common sight in colder climates 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 








; HE erisp, clear days of January 
| are with us again; days of real 

Winter, yet interspersed with 
glimpses of Spring. Seldom does a 


January pass that gives not one hint of 
the vernal season. 


Not every January has an ice storm, 
but when one oecurs this month, beau- 
tiful as it is, it is usually accompanied 
by great destruction. A drizzling rain 
turns to ice as fast as it falls, enerust- 
ing everything it touches. Trees are 
damaged more than anything else, be- 
cause the broken limbs eannot be re- 
placed as the telephone lineman replaces 
poles and wires. Great limbs snap off 
like twigs, and crash to the ground, 
sounding like artillery in warfare. 
Especially if one is in or near a forest, 
the illusion is of booming cannons. 


The Winter Birds are unusually com- 
panionable this month. They have 
learned in the weeks previous ‘that they 
may always expect food at our feeding 
stations, and have come to look upon us 
as staunch benefactors that will not for- 
get them in their hour of need. 


Not infrequently a Flicker will stay 
with us during the cold months, and 
when he does we may be assured plenty 
of entertainment. He is a very thrifty 
Bird we observe from the first. While 
picking off bits of suet, any crumbs that 
may drop are retrieved at once. The 
chattering Sparrows beneath have little 
chance of growing fat on what the 
Flicker wastes. He likes cracked corn 
too, but here again he is very careful not 
to waste a morsel of this precious food. 


Red-bellied Woodpeckers are fond of 
suet and corn too, but when the Flickers 
are about they wait until the larger Birds 
have taken their departure before they 
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venture down. However, they become 
impatient if the delay is prolonged, and 
from a vantage point close by hurl harsh 
“Cha, cha, chas”’ from which they per- 
haps gain some satisfaction, if not 
results. 


And so it is all through the Bird 
world, the greater lording it over the 
smaller. The Red-bellied Woodpeckers in 
turn keep the smaller Birds away until 
they have finished. It is advisable to 
have three or four feeding stations if 
possible, that the little fellow may not 
be compelled to wait for second and 
third table, and take what is left after 
a number of hungry appetites have been 
appeased. 


It is not unusual for a Robin to make 
his appearance this month. Most of us 
will hail him as the “first Robin” return- 
ed from the South, but in this we are 
apt to be wrong. He is no doubt a hardy 
fellow who did not migrate last Fall, but 
decided to east his lot with the other 
winter Birds. The winter Robin as a 
rule stays in the woods where he may be 
more or less assured berries of the Dog- 
wood, Three-leafed Ivy, the fruit of a 
species of Haw, and any number of other, 
to us, unpalatable foods. Somehow we 
eannot but feel sorry for the winter 
Robin, when the snow is deep and the 
temperature drops, for his lack of judg- 
ment, when we vision his friends and 
relatives enjoying the sunshine and earth- 
worms of a warm climate. 


An interesting January study is that 
of spowflakes. How many of us have 
actually taken time to analyze a snow- 
flake and marvel at its intricate design? 
If enlarged through a glass, we will be 
astonished how perfect is the design 
throughout. Star-shaped flakes seem to 
be the favorite of Nature, but so versa- 


tile is she that it is impossible to find 
two exactly alike. 


Snow is a very common sight to those 
who live in the colder climates, and to a 
great many it is an unwelcome visitor. 
Perhaps if more people realized how 
beautiful and wonderful it really is, 
they would have far more respect and 
tolerance for the wafting snowflakes that 
may pile in great drifts, compelling them 
to dig paths and shovel sidewalks. 


The true Nature Lovers do not despise 
the drifting snowflakes, but really hail 
them with delight. And as the January 
wind whistles around the corners of the 
house, those same Nature Lovers may 
search out a copy of Whittier’s poems, 
and before a blazing fireplace lose them- 
selves in that delightful Winter tale, 
“Snow Bound.” 





Coal Ashes in the Garden 


T HAS long been known that coal ashes 
have the effect of mellowing heavy soils, 
particularly clay. A clay may thus be 
greatly improved in texture. It has been 
held that the fertilizing properties of coal 
-ashes are small; repeated analyses have 
shown this. Yet, used as they have been in 
gardens, without other manure, the effect 
has been such as to lead irresistibly to the 
conclusion that they develop in some way 
a considerable amount of fertility. All can- 
not be accounted for by the mechanical 
improvement, as in cases where this is not 
lacking the effect is still present, and ap- 
parently undiminished, if not sometimes in- 
creased—in this case acting seemingly as 
wood ashes do, requiring other (organic) 


fertility to aid if full results would be 
obtained. 


I was surprised, early in the season, on 
seeing unusually fine Tomatoes and Beans, 
to learn that the only manure used for 
them was coal ashes, scattered in the gar- 
den to get them out of the way. This was 
practised for several years, and no manure 
other than this had been used. My own ex- 
perience is confirmatory, but I find that the 
effect is not immediate. It is more tardy 
than in the case of wood ashes, whose pot- 
ash and soda act promptly. I would recom- 
mend that coal ashes, instead of being 
thrown away, be used in gardens, removing 
the coarser parts; also on Potato ground, 
always mixing them well with the soil, 
and as early as the ground will admit, 
and to be repeated yearly, thus giving 
time for effect upon the soil. 


I find the best success where the ashes 
have been applied for several years. The 
second year is sure to tell, even where 
thrown upon the ground and left to lie 
there undisturbed, as I have abundant 
evidence. But the place for full action is 
in the soil—Country Gentleman. 


* This article was clipped from an English 
publication of recent date and is apparently 
an article from the “Countrv Gentleman” of 
long ago, when it was published at Albany, 
N. Y. The facts, as stated in this article, are 
just as good information today as when 
printed, and those who have used coal ashes 
freely in the garden know that they have a 
value and quality which chemical analvsis 
does not indicate. Allowing for the fact that 
coal ashes doubtless have more or less wood 
ashes mixed with them, also the ashes from 
burning papers, etc., it is doubtless still a fact 
that coal ashes with no admixture, is a useful 
fertilizing element even though the chemical 
analvsis does not say so. 

Therefore, no person who has coal ashes in 
quantity should dispose of them by dumping, 
but rather see that they are sifted and the 
fine ashes used on the garden. Even if used 
in considerable quantity there seems to be no 
bad effects. 


—(Ep1Tor) 
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Successful Dahlia Growing in the Middle West 


BY A. R. GEPHART, (Iowa.) 


(Continued from last month) 
CUT FLOWERS 
HE main factor in success’ with 
Dahlias as cut flowers is the same as 
for growing them—the prevention of 
dehydration. 


Cut them after sundown or in early 
morning when they are fresh and when 


evaporation from the foliage and petals is 
at a minimum. Trim off the lower leaves 
and plunge the stems into clean, cold water 
up to half their length, if possible. It is 
better to have the vessel of water in the 
garden so that the blossoms will have no 
chance to wilt and the ends of the stems 
no chance to become dry. It has been our 
custom to sear the end of the stems in a 
gas flame or to scald them in an inch of 
boiling hot water, putting them immedi- 
ately into cold water. This will freshen 
drooping blossoms. Then set them in a cool 
place over night or for a few hours if cut 
in the morning. After this they can be 
arranged in vases or baskets or packed for 
shipping with much less danger of wilting. 
If possible, they should be kept out of 
drafts and out of the warm, dry air of 
heated rooms. 

Protection of cut flowers from dehydra- 
tion is an old story to florists. This is one 
of the purposes of their ice boxes and arti- 
ficially-cooled storage rooms. 


INSECT PESTS 


A clean garden is the first step in the 
battle with insects. They breed and live 
through the Winter in neglected corners 
and weed patches. Do not permit weeds, 
tall grass or rubbish in the garden nor in 
adjoining alleys and vacant lots. When 
the Hollyhocks, Delphiniums, Golden Glow, 
ete., have finished blooming, cut them 
down. They harbor many kinds of insects. 
Clean up everything that is dead, both in 
Spring and in Fall, and burn it. 

The next step is to know your insects 
and start the fight as soon as they appear. 

Leaf Hoppers, are small sucking insects 
living under the leaves and are probably 
the worst pests in local Dahlia gardens. 
Their presence is indicated by the curling 
of the leaves and the stunting of the plant. 
If they are disturbed in the warm part of 
the day, they will fly about like gnats. 
They cannot be poisoned but can easily be 
killed with nicotine sulphate sprayed on 
the insects. 

Thrips, are also sucking insects but are 
smaller than the leaf hopper. They rasp 
the leaves or petals with their mouths and 
then suck up the juice. Their presence is 
indicated by white streaks on the leaves or 
petals. Treat the same as leaf hoppers. 

Aphids, are probably better known than 
other sucking insects. They gather on the 
tender stems and under the leaves. They 
can be killed easily with the same spray 
used for the leaf hopper. Soapy water is 
also effective. 

Red Spiders, are the smallest of the 
sucking insects. They resemble a spider in 
form but are almost microscopic in size. 
The treatment is the same as for leaf 
hopper. 

Tarnished Plant Bugs, are active in- 
sects about a quarter of an inch long. They 
are brownish in color and may be found in 
the open flower buds. They eat into the 
buds or the stems just below the buds. The 


young can be killed with a spray of Ever- 
green. 

Stalk Borers, are active worms about an 
inch long, which bore into the stalk and 
feed on the juicy pulp. Usually its pres- 
ence is indicated by the wilting of the top 
of the stalk. An examination will reveal 
the place of entering and the worm will 
usually be found above the hole. By split- 
ting the stalk with a sharp knife the worm 
can be removed. Tf desired, the stalk can 
be wrapped and supported until it heals. 
A quicker and easier way is to cut off the 
stalk at the hole, but this sets the plant 
back more and is sometimes not desirable. 
A clean garden with clean surroundings is 
the best protection. 

Cut Worms, are smooth dirt-colored 
caterpillars about an inch and a half long, 
which have wintered in the soil. They feed 
at night and cut off young plants at the 
ground. By digging about an inch deep 
around the damaged plant they may be 
found. They can be killed with a poison 
bait, made of two quarts of bran, one tea- 
spoonful of Paris Green and one-half cup- 
ful of cheap molasses. Mix the bran and 
Paris Green dry. Mix the molasses in a 
pint of water and stir into the bran. Add 
enough more water to make a moist paste. 
Seatter this on the ground at night around 
the plants to be protected. Repeat until the 
danger is past. The Paris Green will burn 
tender plants, so do not let the bait lie on 
the foliage, flowers or against the stalk. 

Wetting the ground at the base of the 
plant with Evergreen will kill the worms 
and will not injure the plant. 

Grass Hoppers, sometimes do great dam- 
age in this locality. They prefer the buds 
and partially-opened flowers. One grass- 
hopper can ruin a fine blossom in a very 
short time. If they are not too numerous 
the best wav is to catch them with the 
hands in the early morning, while thev 
are cold and inactive. Also thev may he 
killed with the poison bait used for cut 
worms. Por the hoppers it should be put 
out in the early morning instead of at 
night. 

White Grubs, do some damage but 
usually are not bad except in sod ground. 
Do not plant in freshly plowed sod if it is 
infested. One grub is enough to keep a 
Dahlia plant from growing or from making 
bulbs. Late-fall plowing is said to kill 
some of them. We watch for them and 
kill them when planting. 


DIGGING 


Since the roots would freeze if left in 
the ground, as Nature does it in their na- 
tive state, it is necessary to dig and store 
them until Spring. When the plants are 
killed by frost, cut them off at the ground, 
using care not to break the stalks below 
the ground. Dig a trench one spade deep 
around the plant, keeping about a foot 
away from the stalk to avoid injuring the 
roots. Then push a spading fork under the 
clump and pry gently, moving about the 
clump until it is loosened. Lift carefully, 
letting the dirt between the roots cling to 
them. This dirt will help prevent breaking 
the necks of the roots in handling and will 
help prevent wilting in storage, if you wish 
to store them with the dirt on them. If 
you wish you can remove the dirt with a 
garden hose or by tapping the end of the 
stalk gently with a hammer. 
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STORAGE 


You will remember that in the wild state 
Nature dries up the old stalk and stores 
the roots in loose, dry dirt where there is 
no danger of frost, and where they are 
not directly exposed to the dry air which 
would wilt them. The same conditions 
should be aimed at in artificial storage. 

Since in this latitude the plants are 
killed suddenly by frost, instead of slowly 
by drought as in their native climate, 
neither the stalk nor the roots are dor- 
mant when dug. Both contain a surplus of 
moisture, which often causes decay in stor- 
age. To allow the clumps to become dor- 
mant without wilting is the first and most 
important step in putting the Dahlias to 
sleep for the Winter. We suggest that the 
stalks be sawed off about two inches above 
the roots and that the clumps be turned 
upside down, long enough to allow thor- 
ough drainage. Then turn them right side 
up and protect the roots from wilting until 
the stalks show no sign if excess moisture. 
The time required for these processes 
varies according to local conditions. 

When ready for permanent storage put 
them in boxes or barrels, cover with dry 
dirt, sand or peat moss and set them in a 
cool, dry place. The point is that the roots, 
like the growing plants, are full of mois- 
ture and need to be protected, not only 
from freezing, but from excessive evapora- 
tion. If this can be done by controlling 
the humidity as well as the temperature of 
the storage room, no packing will be 
needed. 

Some turn the clumps upside down in 
permanent storage as a safeguard against 
decay. It is a good idea to examine the 
roots occasionally. If they are decaying, 
unpack, remove decayed parts, dust cuts 
with sulphur, allow clumps to drv and 
repack. If roots are wilted or too dry, 
cover boxes or barrels with wet burlap 
sacks. The greatest danger is in the -first 
month of storage. 


DIVIDING 

In the Spring as planting time ap- 
proaches and the eves begin to show, the 
clumps should be divided with an eye for 
each root. If the eyes do not show, move 
them to a warm place and cover with damp 
dirt, peat moss or sand. The eves are 
always on the crown of the old stalk at or 
near the point where the root connects. 
In some clumps, the roots are so numerous, 
tangled or close to the stalk that it is not 
possible to divide them with an eve on each 
root. In such cases the job will be difficult 
and should be done with more or less care, 
denending on the value of the roots. Roots 
without eyes will not grow. 

Among our tools for dividing are a num- 
ber of knives, a pair of pruning shears, 
and a small hack saw. from the ten cent 
store, with a blade six inches long and one- 
sixteenth of an inch wide, which is very 
useful in cutting through hard stalks with- 
out bruising or splitting in the wrong di- 
rection. Do not plant undivided clumps. 
Divided roots with one eve make the best 
flowers. This is one point in which we 
improve on Nature’s plan. 





This issue contains such a large amount 
of material of a practical and helpful 
nature, that the Editor cannot refrain 
from ealling attention to this fact. But 
then, nearly every issue of the THE 
FLower GrRowWER is about as good. I do 
not even allow the mid-summer issues to 
“flatten out” as do many magazines at 
that time of the year. For your own 
satisfaction, compare this issue with two 
or three issues of any other magazine or 
magazines. 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


My FLoOwer GROWER is one of my best 
remedies for tired over-worked nerves and 
muscles. Every word is read carefully. Mr. 
B. calls it my “life saver’ as he knows I will 
sit down when THE FLOWER GROWER comes.” 
(Webster, Mass.) 

“IT saw on the newstand your magazine, 
THe FLOWer GRoweR, and as I am an 
enthusiast on the subject I purchased a copy, 
thinking I might find a little something of 
interest in it. 

“I was amazed at the wealth of interesting 
and valuable matter that it contained. Aside 
from the articles on floriculture and kindred 
subjects, from which I gained a great deal of 
valuable information, your editorials appealed 
to me particularly. The manner in which you 
handle your subjects is refreshing and very 
enjoyable.”’ (Buffalo, N. Y.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is just as necessary 
a — of equipment to the flower grower as 
a hoe, a rake, and all the other et cetera of 
the garden,—and just a@ little more so, be- 
cause it enables him to start right and travel 
right. 

“When I saw what THE FLOWER GROWER 
hed in store for me, I sent for back numbers, 
and sat down and indexed this store of 
valuable information so that I could use it, 
and help others to use it, and helping others 
has more than paid for the labor expended in 
making that index to say nothing of the 
pleasure of being able to turn quickly to the 
desired topic. My index is a ecard index, 
alphabetically arranged and is a great con- 
venience, and makes of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
a practical working tool. 

“If any one really wants to raise flowers 
intelligently, they are simply abandoning a 
rich field of information if they hesitate to 
index their FLOWER GROWERS, and keep them 
at hand just as they would a dictionary, cook- 
book or decisions of the Supreme Court.” 

(Franklin, Penna.) 


“TIT have had quite a large number of maga- 
zine and trade papers during my 28 years of 
experience in the florist trade, but I find 
THE FLOWER GrowWeER the most useful for an 
amateur or a professional.” 

(Clarkston, Mich.) 


“Have been wanting a garden magazine 
that was practical and helpful and one that 
published the things I was most interested 
in finding out, the ‘whys’ of the flowers. 
If I plant something and it does not do well, 
I want to know the reason, and I am con- 
tinually wondering about this and that. 

“T have tried several magazines, and one 
day I bought @ copy of THr FLOWER GROWER 
on a news-stand, it was the first I had ever 
seen of the magazine. We think we have 
found just what we want.” 

Granville, Ohio) 


“TI enjoy THe FLOwer Grower,—can hardly 
wait to read it from cover to cover when it 
comes.”” (Atlanta, Ga.) 


“This is my third year of THE FLOWER 
Grower and I like it very much and look for 
it every month. I find a lot of good things 
in it, good sense, and not a lot of sillv gas.” 

(Camlachie, Ont.) 


“T cannot give any but the highest praise of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. It is practical, enjoy- 
able, and gives so many notes on simple things 
in the garden that other publications take it 
for granted one knows.” (Biddeford, Me.) 


“Your publication has afforded me _ keen 
pleasure and is most creditable indeed from 
every standpoint. Permit me to wish you 
great good fortune and such an abundance of 
happiness as should fall to the lot of one who 
gives his life to the fostering of all that is 
beautiful in the increased production of 
shrubs, trees and flowers.” 

(New York, N. Y.) 


“T cannot get along without the inspiration 
and help of THe FLOWER GrROweER. I also like 
the pep of the editorials. (Dighton, Mass.) 


“Although I am a florist and nurseyman, I 
find plenty of practical knowledge and many 
pointers in your megazine. I am enclosing 
check for three years’ renewal. This is the 
third time I have renewed.” 

(Verona, Penna.) 


“Enclosing check for three years’ renewal 
subscription. This expresses my opinion of 
your magazine. It is just right and I hope 
that you will not see fit to add cookery and 
home decoration. Those subjects are covered 
ad nauseum in dozens of other magazines and 


newspapers, and it is a pleasure to read a 
magazine with originality enough to omit 
them.” (Binghamton, N. Y.) 


“Yours is a true Gladness Magazine.” 
Ocean Springs, Miss.) 











NORFOLK ISLAND PINE 


While the accompanying picture was 


taken primarily to get the Navy “Blimp” 
that was passing over, the photographer 
succeeded in getting a portion of a peculiar 
tree, the Araucaria excelsa, or Norfolk IJs- 
land Pine. 

The tree 


is a native of Norfolk Island, 
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off the coast of Australia, but is being suc- 
cessfully grown in the southern part of 
California where it is sometimes referred 
to as being the most conspicuous tree of 
that region. Its curious habit of growth 
is here shown—branches growing in tiers 
with the trunk absolutely bare between. 


CuHLoe H. Nutty, ( Mo.) 





GETTING FISH POOL 


WINTER 


I cleaned out my Pool on October 26th, 
and got the nine Goldfish I put in early in 
the Summer and also 20 small ones about 
one inch long. The older ones had grown 
about one-half. I also found my large 
Japanese Snail and put it into a fish globe 
in the house and after about two hours in 
there, it had four little baby Snails. There 
were Polliwogs as large as one’s thumb in 
the Pool, and a good-sized Frog and a 
small land Turtle. I put the Turtle under 
the wing of my house to live for the 
Winter. My Water Lilies were taken up 
and put in cans of wet sand in cellar for 
Winter. The older Goldfish I put back 
into the Pool after filling it with water 
for the Winter. I will cover the Pool 
later with boards and straw and corn- 
stalks to keep from freezing solid. Some 
say that Fish will die in the Pool during 
the Winter. 


READY FOR 


D. H. Sanrorp, (Ohio) 


REMEDIES FOR IVY POISONING 


Some people poison more easily than 
others. Some are so sensitive to Poison 
Ivy that a severe case of poisoning is de- 
veloped by merely walking past it. 

An easy and sure remedy when one sus- 
pects contact, is to use hot water and a 
heavy lather of soap, on affected parts. 
Apply continuously for five minutes at a 
time, frequently changing the water; avoid 
lather from touching the unexposed parts 
of the skin. 

Aleohol diluted one-half and 
exposed parts, is a useful remedy. 

The juice of the plant Touch-me-not, 
Jewel-weed, Impatiens or Snapweed has 
proved a preventive and an absolute cure. 
It grows in moist places. 

Sugar of lead in alcohol offers 
relief. 

Witch hazel is soothing. 

One may be poisoned and the swelling and 
inflammation may not appear for a few 


used on 


some 


hours thereafter; then numerous small 
water blisters form. Care should be taken 
not to spread the moisture of these blist- 
ers by allowing it on the unpoisoned skin. 

When Doctors failed to help a severe 
case of Ivy poisoning I know of, poultices 
of buttermilk saved the patient’s life. That 
was many years ago. 

Recent discoveries for a preventative and 
cure is a 5% solution of ferrie chlorid in 
half-and-half mixture of alcohol and water; 
or glycerine and water. Poisoning can be 
avoided if applied in advance. 

A strong solution of ferrous sulfate in 
water, is cheap and keeps well; it is very 
effective. 

Extract of grindellia is a most efficient 
lotion. Remember Poison Ivy has a com- 
pound leaf of three smooth leaflets. 

TO KILL OUT POISON IVY 

Caustic soda applied preferably in hot 
and dry weather. 

Salt on roots of young plants in Spring. 
Mow it down short but better still, dig out 
the roots. Take precautions when working 
with it. 

Rena Bauer, (‘Wis.) 


LILY NOTES FROM MICHIGAN 


Why do all writers recommend planting 
the Madonna Lily shallow? I have a bed 
planted in the Fall of 1926 which I think 
have done very well and in preparing the 
ground I didn’t follow the orthodox prac- 
tice. 

I first dug out the earth to a depth of 
two feet and filled in with one foot of cow 
manure when ‘tamped down; then five 
inches of top soil and peat moss mixed, 
on which I placed the bulbs then I filled 
in the other seven inches with good soil. 
Last of all I spaded in a heavy coat of 
manure between the rows. 

I would not recommend my way to others 
but on my sandy soil the Madonna has 
done well for me with this treatment. They 
do not dry out not even this dry year, I 
had stalks with seventeen blossoms and 
the increase is tremendous. I started with 
eighteen bulbs the Fall of ’26 and this 
year have over three hundred. I gather 
from six to a dozen bulblets on the stems 
also offsets from main bulb. 

Each Fall, after the ground freezes, I 
place on a couple of inches of peat moss. 
The last two years I have grown veten 
with my Lilies. I like it as it shades the 
ground and the flowers contrast well with 
the white of the Lilies. 

And what great bulbs the old ones have 
grown to be, some of them four inches in 
diameter. The original bulbs were about 
one and one-quarter inches in diameter. 

The offsets I gather from the main bulbs 
are usually two to two and one-half inches 
in diameter. 

In conclusion will say I don’t believe 
any quantity of manure is hurtful as long 
as it doesn’t come in direct contact with 
the bulbs. Also plant deep if soil is light 
as deep planting keeps the bulbs cool. 

This year we went tnrough a very bad 
drouth with high temperature and deficient 
rainfall from June till September 23. Four 
days after the drouth was broken new 
growth appeared above the ground. 

This Summer I found growing wild what 
I think an uncommon Superbum Lily; a 
variation that I haven’t had or seen before. 
The flowers are scarlet, more pendant on 
the stalks, and a trifle smaller than the 
type. Also the leaves are different; being 
much broader and smoother more like the 
foliage of the Speciosum, and they hug 
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the stalks where usually the leaves are 
horizontal or drooping. 

Has any of your readers noticed any like 
this? 

Epwin WIeEr, (Mich.) 
FROG CATCHES BIRD 

Has anyone ever heard of Frogs catch- 
ing Birds? 

We have a Lily Pool eight feet by five 
feet, which until this Summer was a con- 
stant source of interest and amusement 
with its Goldfish, Water Lilies, Cattails 
and little Skating Bugs. A large Turtle 
came to the Pool last Summer and stayed 
until Fall; but before this Turtle left the 
Pool for good, he maimed two Frogs which 
had come to the Pool in the Spring. One 
had its front leg bitten off at the shoulder; 
the other had its front foot off at the el- 
bow. Am positive the large Turtle did 
these injuries to the two krogs as there 
was nothing but Fish and plants in the 
Pool. We often watched the Frogs rest- 
ing on the rocks that edge the Pool, and 
they were not maimed until this large 
Turtle came. This year two rather thin 
Frogs took up their abode in the Pool, but 
it wasn’t long before we could actually 
see them grow, it seemed. 

I was getting breakfast one morning 
when I heard a Bird scream as if in dis- 
tress. I ran out thinking some stray Cat 
had caught a Bird, but the sound came 
from the Lily Pool. I looked in, saw a 
Bird struggling in the water; being pulled 
under. I made one effort to get the Bird, 
but it slipped under. I made another and 
got it, with the large Frog hanging to its 


leg, which was entirely in the Frog’s 
mouth. Had to take Bird in one hand and 


pull off Frog with my other hand. The 
Bird was a Song Sparrow and | was glad 
I saved its life. It soon hopped among 
some plants, seemingly none the worse for 
its fright. Since then, this murderous 
Frog has killed three other Birds, the last 
one tonight just before dark. He waits on 
the edge of the rocks and makes a spring 
for his prey; then plunges to the bottom of 
the Pool which is two ‘and one-haif feet 
deep, and stays for a while. The Bird he 
caught tonight did not make a sound. It 
did not seem to have a chance, it was done 
so quickly. He came up with the Bird in 
his mouth several times, and I managed 
to throw him out on the grass with the 
aid of a rattan garden rake. As he fell, 
the dead Bird fell out of his mouth. My 
husband and I captured the Frog and put it 
in a large glass jar. Husband took the 
Frog down to a small swamp where there is 
a trickling stream. Husband says, “I’d 
laugh if he comes back.” 

There are two other Frogs in the Pool. 
One is exactly like the one that caught the 
Birds in coloring—brownish-green. The 
other Frog is beautiful; a light green all 
over, with decided black spots like freckles. 
Don’t know that I ever saw one exactly 
like the freckled Frog. If these other two 
turn out to be murderers, we will put them 
in the swamp also, for I love peace and 
harmony in my garden. I have reason to 
believe the Frog sucked the blood from 
these Birds. Wonder if this could be so, 
for the Birds did not look plump when he 
finished with them. 


Mrs. W. S. Werts, (N. Y.) 


HOLLYHOCKS AS A SCREEN 


If a thin screen or hedge is desired in 
any part of the garden, try planting a 
border of Hollyhocks. They will do extra 
well in the full sunshine and rich soil of 
the vegetable garden. Often, after the first 
general blooming is over, a second bud- 


tipped stem will be sent up from the old 
root, and this should bear many blossoms 
before the first frost comes. 





If not too unsightly leave the old seed- 
bearing stems, while the new ones are grow- 
ing, as many Birds stopping for a lunch 
during the early Fall migration, will enjoy 
the fruit of the circular seed-packets, and 
yow will enjoy the Birds. 

DoroTHEA BATES, ( Mass.) 


HIBISCUS FROM SEED 
Perhaps some one might like knowing of 
my experience with seeds of the hardy red 
Hibiscus. Perhaps it is Hibiscus militaris. 
I am not sure, but it has the deeply-cut 
leaves, so much prettier than foliage of the 
Hybrid Mallow. I get various shades of 


red, and beautiful pinks sometimes. They 
bloom second year from seed. 
Plant in Fall or as soon as ripe. They 


come up next Spring and bloom the second 
year. They like rich soil and moisture and 
brighten your yard when flowers are rather 
searce. 
L. R. McGer, (Tenn.) 
NAMED FLOWERS FOR THE SICK 
Living near a hospital I visit it two, 
three, or four times a month, and I note the 
flowers which are sent in to the patients. 
One basket especially interested me, and, 
as I learned, it was also decidedly inter- 
esting to the patients. I also learned that 
it was passed from the top floor to the 
bottom floor of the hospital and that all 
were able thus to see it. A friend and 
flower lover had sent this basket which con- 
sisted of assorted annuals and perennials. 
It was a beautiful basket; but what made 
it especially out of the ordinary was that 


every kind and variety of flower in the 
basket had a label attached bearing the 
name. 

Wm. T. Grirriry, (Penna. ) 


Editor’s Note :- 
This is making a flower present doubly valu- 


able because it not only gives the recipient 
the pleasure of viewing the flowers; but to 
those who are not flower lovers and flower 


growers, it presents a suggestion or incentive 
to undertake the growing of flowers on their 
own account. Nothing like names to attract 
attention of those who are novices to the 
flower game, and it makes the flowers seem 
more interesting and more valuable. 


RUSTIC BIRD BATH 

We have a rustic Bird Bath which looks 
ever so nice in the garden and which the 
Birds appreciate very much. 

Finding a wood lot where a few trees 
were cut last year, we selected an Oak 
stump about two feet in diameter. From 
this a section about six inches deep was 
sawed which was hollowed out to form the 
bowl; the depth at the center being about 
three inches and the sides graduating up 
to about two inches from the bark. The 
two inches wide around the edge make a 
fine landing. 

A second tree about eight inches in 
diameter was found and cut for the post. 
On top of this a square thin block was 
nailed to hold the bowl. Nails were driven 
from the bottom of the block into the bowl. 
The inside of the bow] was then given sev- 
eral coats of shellac and floor varnish. 
Some pebbles were placed inside to make 
secure footing, and Bittersweet vines 
planted around the post, finished the Bird 
Bath. 








Orat M. LANDON, ( Mich.) 


REMEDY FOR MOLES 


Moles so disfigured my lawn with their 
piles of dirt thrown out that I hunted for 
remedies in garden magazines. I found 
rather discouraging accounts of efforts to 
destroy them. ’ 

I decided to experiment and was success- 
ful. I put rat poison on small pieces of 
bread, scraped away several of their 
mounds to find the opening, and poked in a 
piece of the poisoned bread. I did this in 
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three or four places, afterward putting a 
flat stone over the hole so that a cai or 
dog might not be tempted to eat the bait. 
Aithough the work of the little feilows did 
not stop at once, it became less. ‘Three 
times, with about a week between, I went 
through this process using new holes each 
time. 

That was done late last Summer and 
this year there has been no appearance of 
them. 

Francis M. GUSHEE, (Maine) 





DROUGHT KILLS CORN BORER 

Apropus of various articles which have 
appeared in THE FLOWER GROWER on 
drought conditions. 

Here in Central Ohio we are 
inches of rainfall short for the season up 
to November 15th, and this has resulted 
in some benefit to balance the losses. An 
article, sponsored by some Agricultural or 
Farm Bureau or Board, states that the 
drought had almost wiped out the Corn 
Borer plague in the Northern part of this 
state. 


about 12 


L. A. Srarrett, (Ohio) 


A DOG STORY 

HILE in a neighboring town recently 

I stopped at a general merchandise 
store to make a purchase. Sauntering back 
toward the wrapping counter where the 
clerk was doing up my package, 1 was 
surprised to see a large WVog sitting in 
the aisle before the counter, his attitude 
that of intense interest, his attention 
divided between the movements of the 
clerk and the rapidly moving track of a 
cash carrier that terminated at one end 
of the counter. 

As the clerk finished the package and 
moved towards the carrier the Dog be- 
came tense with suppressed excitement, 
and when the released cash cup darted up- 
ward on its way to the baleony he gave 
a leap into the air as though on springs, 
then settled back to his original position, 
ears alert, nostrils twitching, eyes shin 
ing with eagerness, intently watching the 
track that shortly brought the cash cup 
back into view. With the greatest curi- 
osity he watched the clerk handle the cup, 
then resumed the business of concentrat- 
ing his whole attention on the rapidly 
vibrating track until another clerk came 
along to wrap up a package, when the 
whole performance was repeated. 

“He belongs to one of our customers” 
said the clerk in answer to my inquiry. 
“He followed his mistress into the store 
a couple of weeks ago, discovered the 
eash carrier, and could hardly be per- 
suaded to go home. Since that time he 
has spent hours where you now see him. 
He usually shows up soon after dinner and 
hangs around outside the door until he gets 
a chance to slip in, then makes his way 
to this counter where he spends the rest 
of the afternoon.” 

Only the necessity of keeping an ap- 
pointment prevented me from spending the 
rest of the afternoon at the wrapping 
counter, myself, I fear, so interesting was 
the big Dog as he sat there, wholly ob- 
livious to the Christmas shoppers that 
crowded the store, trying in his own way 
to solve tne mysterious antics of the cas 
carrier. 

Cuioe H. Nutt, (Mo.) 


HOG POTATO 


Moving to a new home in a new locality 
always, I presume, gives one a thrill, Last 
August I made my first and only move 
since my marriage thirty years ago. And 
what do you suppose I was most thrilled 
over when I was settled enough in my new 
quarters to look around me? Nothing more 
nor less than the abundance of what we 
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This land washes 


call wild Hog Potato. 
badly and hanging over the edges of gul- 
lies were hundreds of the Potato Vines 
with their beautiful snow white morning- 
glory flowers, with a rich purple stain 


deep down in the throat. Creeping up 
through blackberry briars and sprawling 
along the graded banks of the road each 
sunrise found the earth decked like a bride 
in literally thousands of the dainty white 
trumpets. 

The Vine has an _ inconspicuous but 
pretty heart-shaped leaf, smaller and more 
elongated than a Morning Glory leaf, and 
tougher in texture. The plant is peren- 
nial, coming from a large potato-like root 
that grows very deep in the ground. The 
“Potato” I believe, is used quite extensively 
in home-made “bitters” or “blood tonics.” 


On these sandy, rocky hillsides the 
Vines only grow three or four feet in 
length, but I have seen them in richer 


land growing twelve or fifteen feet up into 
bushes or on fence rows. But these larger 
ones are not common, and it seems to me 
do not bloom so profusely as these grow- 
ing on this poorer land. The flowers are 
size of Morning Glory blooms. 

SALLIE P. WEsT, (Ala.) 


LABEL THE FLOWER GARDEN 

Almost every one has experienced the ex- 
asperating feeling of waiting eagerly to see 
new plants come up in the Spring, only to 
find that you cannot remember what this 
or that plant is. This is especially true 
when a number of new things have been 
added to the garden in the Fall, or, when 
making a new flower garden or remode!ling 
an old one. All this annoyance can be 
euarded against by the simple use of suit- 
able tags to mark the specimens or clumps. 

Zine labels are efficient and not expen- 
sive, costing about thirty cents per hun- 
dred, already punched. For the stake use 
No. 9 wire, cutting it in eighteen to twenty- 
four inch lengths. Bend a loop in one end 
and attach the label with a short length 
of copper wire; this kind is much the best 
as it does not rust to run down over the 





label. Copper wire number twenty is all 
right. It costs about a quarter, or less, a 


spool and that amount will attach a num- 
ber of labels. Get a lead pencil to write 
the names with, but be sure you get one 
that will write on tin, as no other kind 
will stick. It is an oil lead pencil. 

Once you become accustomed to their 
use you will wonder how you ever waited 
until the plants were almost grown or 
perhaps in bloom, before knowing what 
they were. 

Ivy J. Nerr, (Ind.) 


EXPERIENCE WITH PEAT MOSS 

Want to give you my experience with the 
use of Peat Moss, as this may interest read- 
ers of FLOWER GROWER. 

During the early Spring I mulched a row 
of fine Sweet Peas with Moss; they did 
fine until the hot weather; then I noticed 
them turn yellow and die. I am sure it 
was caused from the effects of the Peat 
Moss. 

After removing the Peas, I planted 
Crego Asters; about three weeks after I 
had planted Asters at another part of the 
garden. September first I found the 
Asters planted in the Peat Moss had much 
larger bloom and made better plants. Not 
one of the plants failed in the Moss while 
about one-third of the plants died in the 
other bed. These in the Moss are the 
finest Asters I have ever had. 

I find the Peat Moss very good for most 
plants, but it will kill Sweet Peas and 
Snapdragons. It is also no good for 
Delphinium. 





A. F. Rexrora, ( Penna.) 
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RE. KILL OR NOT KILL SNAKES 


There are a few Rattlesnakes in central 
British Columbia, but these are very local. 
There are no Rattlers at Lillooet, but we 
have Bull (King) Snakes. I have a skin 
of a Rattler and one of a Bull Snake in my 
window and a placard 6n the Bull Snake 
skin as follows: 

BULL SNAKE 

These snakes should not be killed as they 
destroy Rattlesnakes, Mice, ete. There are 
no Rattlesnakes here. $50.00 fine for killing 
a Bull Snake in some states. 

Permanganate of Potash is the right cure 
for Rattlesnake bites. 

I think I’ve saved the lives of many Bull 
Snakes and hope some day to try the ex- 
periment of taking a few Bull Snakes into 
a Rattlesnake country. 

I had a cousin killed by a Rattler, but 
very few people have been killed in British 
Columbia. Still I’d like to exterminate the 
Rattler if possible. 

A. W. A. Paam, (B. C.) 


MAKING WISTARIA BLOOM 

I have a vine on the back of my barn 
which is twelve years old. It didn’t blos- 
som until I had it six years, then rather 
sparingly. 

Last Fall it was necessary to take it 
down which necessitated a severe pruning. 
This May it had a lot of blossoms on it 
before the foliage was fully out and still 
has a few. 

This corroborates J. E. Erdmann’s article 
in the June FLOWER GROWER. 


S. A. Morse, (Maine) 


GARDEN SLUGS 

These soft, slimy creatures that resemble 
snails without a shell, are our worst garden 
enemy during a wet season in this locality, 
as the soil is heavy and clayey. This is the 
kind that is very productive, even in dry 
seasons, because it holds the moisture. 
Much moisture suits the Slugs. They eat 
off young seedling plants, to full-sized cab- 
bage heads making them unfit to use. 

Where it is dark and damp, under loose 
boards, near foundations, walls or beneath 
stones or brick, they hide during the day. 
After a rain they come out, creeping around 
for food, especially at dusk, and while the 
dew is on the ground; always leaving a 
slimy trail, which glistens and looks white 


at night, completely criss-crossing the side- 
walks. Who knows, perhaps they retrace 
their way back to the homegrounds by these 
paths they make, but they seem more intri- 
cate than our railroad system. 

I have found plenty of slug-eggs in the 
ground among grass roots near buildings 
where ground does not dry out early. They 
are translucent like little pearls, about the 
size of radish seed; if held to the light they 
look like minute drops of water. Toads 
and frogs eat them. 

(By the way, the economic value of one toad 
in your garden during June, July and August 
is $19.44. It will eat cut-worms, grubs, flies 
and insects. This estimate was made by the 
Dept. of Agriculture at Washington, D. C.) 

SLUG SPECIES 

The Slug varieties found in gardens are 
black, ashen or pale brown. Some suspend 
themselves by a glutinous thread from 
twigs or leaves. They will eat the inside 
of Tomatoes and Apples. They have a keen 
sense of smell, sight and hearing. 


REMEDY FOR SLUGS 

Air-slaked lime scattered about the gar- 
den is best. When this comes in contact 
with their bodies they throw off so much 
slime it weakens them and they die. They 
do not like anything dry. Road-dust 
sprinkled over them in the evening is good; 
soot and wood-ashes sifted can also be used. 
If neighbors are troubled with Slugs, and 
your garden has none, yours can be pro- 
tected by a strip of wood-ashes or soot 
around the garden. Keep entire garden 
and yard clean and free from rubbish of all 
kinds; remove rotten wood, boards, ete., 
where they conceal themselves during the 
day. This will often protect your garden. 

A BENEFICIAL SLUG 

The great gray slug is sometimes 5 or 6 
inches long when outstretched. It eats raw 
meat, live Snails and Slugs not excepted; 
and loves a garbage can. 

The only food it will not touch is the 
green substance of growing plants. Hence 
it is preéminently the gardeners’ friend. 
It is not surprising to learn that the in- 
troduction of this species into America 
came through greenhouses to which they 
were brought by gardeners trained in the old 
countries. It is found in the neighborhood 
of large cities in the East and on the 
Pacific coast. 


RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 
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JULIUS CAESAR—KADIAK BEAR 
The Kadiak Bear of Alaska, 


and 
and 


head of great breadth, 


shaggy, 
largest American Bear, 


distinguished by 
light-brown 
Julius Caesar, 
(Calif.) zoo, is an able representative of his race. 
in the hands of a visitor before his den 


its high shoulders, massive 
coat, is recognized as the 
Kadiak Bear, in the San Diego 
Yet the sight of a paper sack 
is sufficient to make him forget his 


dignity and massive bulk, as, sitting down, he grasps his hind feet with his 
front claws and rocks vigorously back and forth until the coveted popcorn or 
peanuts are offered him, or until the visitor passes on to other scenes. 


CHLOE H. NULL, (Mo.) 
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Timely Suggestions for January 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


January, crisp and clear, 
First glad month of all the year; 
Diamond-crowned, a clasp of gold 
Holds in place her mantle’s fold. 

— RUTH RAYMOND. 


HOUGH the air may be frosty, the 

winds biting, and field and garden 

covered by a mantle of snow and 
ice, January days “erisp and clear” 
should lure one out-of-doors. Make it a 
practice to get cut for a while each day; 
certainly, on all days that are not actually 
stormy. Properly clothed, venturing out 
for exercise even in inclement weather, 
is not likely to rarm a person who is in 
good physical condition. 


Of ecurse, active gardening is over in 
the North, but even at that, one may do 
a few things in and about the garden. 
Some pruning may be done. The garden 
and back yard should be made tidy. Ad- 
ditional material for winter-protection 
may be applied where it is needed, so 
that plants may be snug and safe through 
the Winter. 


During a thaw, dig up a small clump 
of Snowdrop, and a root of the lovely 
old-fashioned Bleeding Heart; pot them 
and bring indoors to foree into bloom. 
If there is a nearby woods, secure a few 
roots of hardy, native Ferns and other 
“woodsy” plants, which, hurried into 
growth, will give an advance taste of 
spring delight. 


This is a good time to devote to the 
planning, without which the garden is not 
likely to prove entirely satisfactory. Re- 
viewing the results of the past season, try 
to determine what can be done to make 
the most improvement in the garden and 
grounds, so that the entire place may 
prove more attractive and enjoyable to 
your family, friends and neighbors. 


Browse through the pages of the many 
alluring catalogues that come to your 
home. Read the descriptions carefully 
before making selections. If your gar- 
den is small do not pick out varieties 
that require a large area in which to 
grow to perfection. Make out a list of 
seeds, bulbs and plants you propose to 
purchase. Later go over the list to make 
sure that you can find space to plant all 
on the list and the time to cultivate them 
properly. 


Use spare time on a stormy day to ad- 
vantage by looking after the Dahlia, 
Canna and other tubers and bulbs stored 
in the cellar. Examine also, stored Tur- 
nips, Apples, Potatoes, Onions and other 
Vegetables and fruits. Sort over and re- 
move all decaying vegetation before it be- 
comes offensive and a menace to health. 
Serutinize the contents of ecrocks and 
jars on the shelves or in the preserve 
closet to make sure that there is no 
chance for spoilage. Keep the storage 
cellar clean and well-ventilated. 


Fresh Rhubarb out of season is a treat, 
still it may be had quite readily. When 
the ground is soft enough to dig, grub out 


a few Rhubarb roots and plant them in a 
box, covering them with soil to a depth of 
4 to 5 inches. Place the box in a dark 
but warm part of the cellar (where the 
temperature may be kept at 70 to 80 de- 
grees during the day and about 60 de- 
grees at night). Water the roots fre- 
quently and generously. 








Potted plants that are growing vigor- 
ously use up food rapidly and so may 
require an application of bone meal or 
other plant food. Never stimulate a weak 
or sickly plant for to do so will do more 
harm than good. Never substitute the 
application of a liquid fertilizer for 
watering. Water the plants first and 
then pour a little of a weak solution on 
the moist soil in the pots. 


Because the conditions in the com- 
mercial green-house differ quite widely 
from those found in the average living 
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room, plants that have come from florists 
need - special attention to keep them 
thrifty. Pay strict attention to water- 
ing them when necessary and to keeping 
the air in the room moist and fresh. 
Spray the foliage frequently. 


This month the Winter Birds need 
your help. Their natural supply, if not 
exhausted, is entombed under snow and 
ice. Put out pieces of suet or fat, tying 
or wiring them to branches or limbs of 
shrubs and trees. Seeds and grains are 
acceptable to our feathered neighbors, 
but to keep them from being blown away 
embed them in some melted lard or other 
unsalted fat. Offer water, too, for some- 
times this is exceedingly hard for the 
Birds to get in Winter. 


Though it is Wintertime in the North 
and our gardens are asleep, let us keep 
wide awake and progressive by reading, 
studying and planning. Let us be thank- 
ful for these long Winter evenings that 
make leisure for profitable thinking, 
family companionship and good cheer. A 
right Happy New Year to all! 





Treatment for 


Aster Yellows 


BY PAT MERSHON, (Ohio) 


OW discouraging it is to have to 
H stand by and see our beauti- 

ful Asters become yellow and 
withered. 

The Asters are among the most popu- 
lar of the annuals. It provides masses of 
foliage and bloom throughout the Fall. 
But we find them subject to many insect 
pests and the most severe of them all is 
the corn root aphis. These attack a 
number of varieties of plants, but most 
damage seems to be done to Asters, and 
many growers become discouraged. After 
an attack little cr no growth is made and 
the plants turn yellow and soon wither 
in the sun. 

Those infesting the roots are small 
bluish-green aphids. Aphids excrete a 
sweetish substance called honey-dew 
which is much sought after by ants. 

The eggs start to hatch in early Spring 
and the ants uncover and make burrows 
along the roots of Smartweed and of 
other plants in order to “pasture their 
cows.” 

There are several control. measures 
which may be used one of which is carbon 
disulphide poured into holes made near 
the plant, about one foot apart, and 
never closer than eight inches from the 
base of the plant. The holes should be 
closed and the ground around covered 
for several days with gas proof material 
such as paper weighted with stones or 
the surface of the soil kept moist by oe- 
easional sprinkling. As earbon disul- 
phide vapor is inflammable and explosive, 
when mixed with air, and is poisonous, 
the liquid should be handled with care 
and not exposed near a fire in any form 
and fumes should not be inhaled. Carbon 
disulphide can be purchased at most 
drug stores. 

Fresh tobacco dust mixed with equal 
parts of air-slacked lime should be thor- 
oughly mixed in around the roots of the 


infested plants or if large areas are in- 
fested the surface should be treated with 
a heavy coating of this -nixture which 
should be worked in by thoroughly spad- 
ing over the entire area. This should be 
done sufficiently in advance of the re- 
planting to permit the rains to reach these 
materials through the soil, where the 
chemicals will operate against the insects. 

When an Aster field is known to be © 
infested with root aphids it is advisable 
to rotate the crop using ground for plants 
not closely related to Aster. Thorough 
plowing in late Fall will destroy the ant 
nests where the aphid eggs are then 
found exposed to the weather. There 
are many species of aphids and they 
are among the most injurious, the most 
interesting, and the most puzzling of 
insects. 

So, when your Asters are taking on 
that yellow hue and are starting to 
wither, get after the corn root aphis. 
Nine times out of ten. that is the cause. 





English Ivy in Washington, D. C. 
[) RING a sojourn in the nation’s 
capitol last Winter I was impressed 
with the beauty of the English Ivy. As 
a decoration for stone walls, churches, 
and borders for flower beds, it seems un- 
surpassed. It is one of the attractions 
of Mt. Vernon (Washington’s Home) 
where it grows in wonderful beauty over 
hedges and walls. For that climate it is, 
of course, hardy. I took some slips from 
Mt. Vernon some years ago to my nor- 
thern home (Western New York) and by 
protecting the vines a little during severe 
Winters, it made wonderful growth. As 
an indoor decorative plant. it is very at- 
tractive trained over mantels and pic- 
tures. I have had success in rooting the 
slips either in water or rich moist soil. 


Evia F. Fianpers, (N. Y.) 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 


January 
BY CHARLOTTE 8S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) . 


ANUARY is most appropriately 
named for Janus, the two-faced 
god; for it is a month in which we 

look backward at past mistakes, but we 


also have the hopeful forward look, 
which is as it should be. 


Nineteen hundred and thirty brought 
the worst drouth that many of us have 
ever experienced. Some of the older citi- 
zens say that 1874 brought such a 
drouth. We congratulated ourselves in 
April because the lack of showers let 
us get the annual seed beds all planted. 
In parenthesis let me add, that is about 
all those annuals got to do. In May, 
as a usual thing, the fields are standing 
in water and the farmers are complain- 
ing because the plowing is delayed; but 
not so the past year. When June thresh- 
ing days came without bringing violent 
thunder and rain storms we were still 
congratulating ourselves; though back of 
it was an uneasy though unspoken feel- 
ing that things were not as they should 
be. By the latter part of the month we 
know they were not. Then the drouth 
went from bad to worse. 


The drouth showed us some depend- 
able flowers. Perhaps we had not given 
Snow-on-the-mountain its just meed of 
consideration; but it will never be that 
way again. With the thermometer reg- 
istering above 100, and the ground about 
their roots bone dry for over 90 days, 
(we stopped counting after this,) these 
plants grew and flourished and their 
white-edged leaves and snowy blossoms 
made a restful spot for the eyes in the 
universal glare. The Gaillardias waged 
an equally valiant fight and bloomed the 
entire Summer; the Portulaca did like- 
wise. The Zinnias, formerly the de- 
pendable flowers, failed us until October 
came, when they produced a few quite 
small blossoms. The Hardy Phlox had 
a plague of beetles; nevertheless did well 
and had the usual two seasons of bloom, 
though there were two varieties that the 
drouth seemed to seriously affect and 
prevent their blooming (though it may 
have been the beetles). These two were 
Elizabeth Campbell, and Baron Von 
Dedem; these failed to bloom. Before 
this year the white Phlox was the first 
to bloom; but the past year Mrs. Millie 
Van Hoboken led the march. Whether 
this was caused by the lack of moisture 
in the atmosphere can only be deter- 
mined after the blooming season of the 
present year. 


Strange to say the hardy shrubs suf- 
fered severely from lack of rain. Many 
died outright while others had to have 
many canes cut away from old and well- 
established clumps. When such hardy 
specimens as Forsythias and Mock 
Orange could not withstand the hot, dry 
season, it was no cause for wonder when 
tender (?) shrubs such as Anthony 
Waterer Spirea and Spice Bush lost 
their foliage by July, and to all seem- 
ing are entirely dead as to any growth. 
The hard freeze of last January killed 





all the Crape Myrtles in this section. 
Shrubs of Crape Myrtle 10 feet in height 
and of many years’ growth, were killed 
to the ground and had to be cut down, 
though fortunately the roots were not 
killed and soon put forth many new 


shoots. Braving the heat and the drouth 
these new stems bloomed in August, 


though it was a travesty in comparison 
to the usual display of blossoms. To 
many plant lovers the past year will re- 
main as one of freakish weather, the 
like of which no one again wishes to see. 


RESOLVED: To have a better flower 
garden this year than we did in the past 
year. Countless flower growers in the 
drouth-stricken sections will make this re- 
solve and honestly endeavor to keep it. 
Resolved: To read more books and 
magazines dealing with the culture of 
plants, so that their needs can be more 
intelligently met. Resolved: To add as 
many new varieties to our collection as 
the purse can afford; but to always keep 
in mind the list of dependable plants ;— 
the kinds that demonstrated their ability 
to withstand heat and drouth. Resolved: 
That if it is humanely possible to do so, 
to pay our arrears of bouquets for church 
and sick-room. The lack of flowers in 
the Summer of 1930 caused fewer bou- 
quets to be sent from home gardens than 
ever before. In this work the majority 
of us are in debt, but let’s trust not hope- 
lessly so. As the great fault of New 
Year’s Resolutions is that people make 
more than they can keep, let us bring 
this list to a close. 


No column of flower notes is complete 
without some mention of the great loss 
all flower lovers sustained in October, 
1930, by the death of Ernest H. Wilson 
and his wife in an automobile accident. 
Mr. Wilson was head of the Arnold 
Arboretum and an explorer of note. 
Mention was made in this column earlier 
in the year of his motto: “He who plants 
a garden has a future; he who has a 
future is alive.” The people of this 
country are deeply indebted to Mr. Wil- 
son for the introduction of many wonder- 
ful and rare flowers. He spent eleven 
years in exploration in China and Japan. 
It was in a valley of Western China that 
he discovered the wonderful Lilium re- 
gale, so aptly styled the Royal Lily. 
Endeavoring to secure specimens of this 
Lily to bring to our country he sustained 
an accident from which he never fully 
recovered; it leaving him with a limp 
for the remainder of his life. He in- 
troduced many other plants, but to the 
majority, the beautiful Regal Lily will 
ever be his monument. 





‘‘Bum’’ and the Sea Lion 


UM was a Dog that belonged to Fred 

Marsh, and he did more odd things 
than any other Dog in the neighborhood. 
One day he was walking along the beach 
smelling at everything he came to, when 
he saw a little round black object bobbing 
about in the water. It looked like one of 















Sea Lions 


the big balls that grow on very large 
seaweed, but the Dog soon discovered it 
was something else. It was close to shore 
and soon it moved into shallow water, 
and Bum saw that it was a Seal. 


The Dog was very much excited, and 
began barking so loud that men at work 
nearby heard him, and wondered what 
was up. He seemed to think the Seal 
would come up on the shore if he barked 
loud enough, but the Seal was more at 
home in the water, and he stayed in a 
little pool among the rocks. Bum always 
chased anything moving that he saw, so 
he went closer to the water. The Seal, 
which was really a young Sea Lion, and 
bigger than most Seals, did not go away. 
So the Dog went right down into the 
water, and barked some more. Still the 
Seal did not move. This was too much, 
and Bum frisked up to the black body 
and tried to grab it. But a Seal is very 
slippery, especially when wet, and Bum’s 
teeth slipped right off. 


This seemed to make the Dog quite 
angry and he barked very loud and 
made another grab for the Seal. By 
this time the men had come up to find 
out what was going on, and they saw an 
odd sight, a Dog and Seal fighting. It 
was not much of a fight, really, for the 
Dog was not at home in the water, and 
the Seal couldn’t do much harm to the 
Dog. But they were both very cross, 
and chased each other around and 
churned up the water till it looked as if 
a lot was being done. After a struggle 
which lasted for an hour, the men ealled 
the Dog off, as they thought the Seal had 
a right to his pool. 


DELPHIA Putuipps, (Calif.) 





Care of Goldfish 


Goldfish should never be kept in strong 
light. They have no eyelids, and the 
sun, striking onto their eyes, kills them. 
This is one of the chief reasons why 
Goldfish die, because people put them on 
a windowsill. At night they should be 
taken from a lighted room or covered 
with a piece of fairly dark material. 
Goldfish must have Water Weed to oxy- 
genate the water, or they will suffocate. 
The same root of Weed will last for sev- 
eral weeks, but when it looks decayed 
it must be changed. Ant’s eggs are the 
best food for Goldfish. They should never 
have bread or anything starchy. 


Rena Baver, ( Wis.) 
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January in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 








HE late Chrysanthemums having 
| finished blooming in December, the 
dead flowers hang unlovely and 
dripping in the January rain. If they 
are of the single varieties then the possi- 
bilities enclosed in their seeds are legion. 
As you know, the “Mums” from these 
seeds do not come true, so that it is as 
much a sporting chance with them as 
with Dahlia seed. The seeds secured 
from their flower heads if planted in 
March or thereabout will grow up, form 
fine large bushes, and bloom the same 
season, giving a wealth of flowers no two 
of whose forms or colors are identical. 
Seed from the single dark red with yel- 
low center, called Dazzler, the past sea- 
son gave some remarkable blooms. Some 
were shaggy singles of red black, with 
petals two inches long and the usual yel- 
low center; one was a single of tomato- 
red with a yellow zone; and another a 
single of two or three rows of very long 
terra cotta petals that lasted weeks. 
Peggy Bulkeley, a silvery-pink single, 
gave five or six pleasing variations in 
number of petals, length of same, shape, 
and difference in shade of pink. It is 
indeed a pleasant gamble to plant seed of 
single “Mums”! 


The bulbs, rhizomes, and tubers, have 
all by this time, been safely housed 
against the weather, or buried safe in 
the ground to await their annual resur- 
rection. The garden is a no-man’s-land 
of gaunt stakes. Gather up the stakes, 
trellises, garden furniture and the like, 
and put them under cover. Then some 
fine day, this month or ne.t, repair and 
paint them. Green is always the best 
color to use since it blends in with the 
foliage, where another gayer color would 
stand out lke a sore thumb. A natural 
wood stain is also good. 


Tulips may still be planted and brought 
to suecessful bloom. The seed stores, 
because the main planting time is past, 
offer them at less than half their first-of- 
the-season price. In Southern California 
be sure to plant Tulips in the coolest 
place possible and about eight inches 
deep. This means eight inches to the 
base of the bulb. In Central and North- 
ern California the Tulips do well in 
sunny beds, planted six inches deep or 
less, and bloom as beautifully and with 
as much substance and vigor as they do 
in the Eastern and Northern States. 


That lovely big showy Lily, Agapan- 
thus, or Blue Lily of the Nile, may be 
planted this month. The flowers are 
bright-blue, produced in clusters of 
twenty or thirty in stalks three feet 
high; and bloom for a long period in 
the Summer and Fall. They are oblig- 
ing and will grow in sun or partial 
shade. A bed of these was seen sur- 
rounded by a deep border of very vig- 
orous Shasta Daisies whose flower stems 
grew up almost as tall as those of the 
Agapanthus, and the combination of 
blue and white was very good indeed. 


Seed of Perennial Poppies may be 





started now in seed boxes for June and 
July bloom. It is advisable to purchase 
seed of separate colors rather than the 
mixed, for the latter invariably turns 
out to be searlet only. 


Plant Hybrid Delphinium seed this 
month in flats. 


The soil should be prepared now for 
summer Sweet Peas. There are so many 
charming new varieties to be tried that 
plenty of space should be allowed. Some 
of the best are Bright Light (flaming 
searlet), Karly Mammoth Rose, Blue Bon- 
net, and Valencia (orange). Sweet Peas 
must have good drainage. One enthusiast 
(a woman), dug a trench four feet deep, 
two feet wide and the required length, 
then filled it in to within a foot and one- 
half of the top with old tin cans and “sich 
like.’ On top of that she spread the 
usual mixture of well-rotted manure and 
soil, filling the trench up to within six 
inches of the top. She planted her 
seeds in two rows and when they were 
up she gradually filled in the soil around 
them until it was level with the sur- 
rounding soil, to give the Peas a good 
root system. She thinned them to six 
inches between plants and as they grew 
pinched out the lateral shoots, and kept 
a eareful watch for aphis. When her 
flowers bloomed they repaid her a hun- 
dred-fold for the pains she had taken 
with them. 


Star of the Veldt (Dimorphotheea 
aurantiaca) hybrids may be planted now. 
It has been found that a better effect is 
produced with them if they are planted® 
in groups of one color rather than hit or 


miss. The plants should not be thinned 
out, then they will grow up _long- 
stemmed and slender. If given room 


they will become squatty mat-plants with 
short thick stems. 


Cuttings of the leaves of Gloxinia 
may be made for the propagation of 
special sorts. A mature leaf is taken 
with a small portion of the stalk at- 
tached. It is inserted in a pot of sandy 
soil and kept shaded. Another method is 
to take a leaf, cut it into sections per- 
haps an inch square, being eareful to 
have each of these sections eut through 
a principal vein or rib. These sections 
are then used as cuttings, merely laying 
them on top of the soil and seeing that 
their under surface touches. 


Wood ashes makes excellent fertilizer. 
Among other inorganic elements it al- 
ways contains plenty of potash and lime. 
It is considered best mixed with guano 
(bird droppings) or barnyard manure. 
Beside the beneficial constituents named 
above, it contains small quantities of 
phosphorie and hydrochloric acids, mag- 
nesia, sulphuric acid, iron oxide, man- 
ganese and earbonie acid. 


The Nemesias planted in June should 
bloom this month. 


It is not too late to plant California 
native flower seeds. 


~ Calcium, NY. 
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Dry-rooted Rosebushes are offered 
now for planting. Excellent sturdy 
plants of the older varieties may be ob- 
tained now for as low as two-bits (25e) 
per plant. Of course the very new 
Roses such as Talisman or Dame Edith 
Helen are not found among those at 
twenty-five cents. Learn the names of 
the Roses which do well in your locality. 
Some perform poorly in the excessive 
heat of the interior; others mildew badly 
in the fog-belt along the coast; while 
still others get their feet over-wet in the 
rainy climate of the northwestern part 
of the state. 





Searborough Lily (Vallota 
purpurea) 


V ALLOTA purpurea is a most valu- 

able free-flowering Summer and Au- 
tumnal-blooming amaryllis-like plant, 
and is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope from whence it was introduced in 
1774. 

It is the only known species and may 
be described as being an evergreen bul- 
bous-rooted plant, producing its brilliant 
scarlet (not purple as its name would 
indicate) flowers in clusters of three or 
four on erect scapes, during the months 
of July and August, very freely and 
occasionally throughout the year. 

When well-grown and properly cared 
for the Vallota is one of the most de- 
sirable and showy of the Amaryllis 
family, and for ease of culture there is 
none to compete with it. 

In cultivation it should be given a 
well-drained pot proportionate to the 
size of the bulb, a rich loamy soil, and 
during the Summer months, which is 
its season of growth, an abundant sup- 
ply of water both overhead and at the 
roots; and should the pot become well- 
filled with roots, a little liquid manure 
ean be given oceasionally. During the 
Winter and the cooler months, or when 
the plant is in a state of rest, not so 
much moisture will be required; yet at 
no time should it be permitted to become 
absolutely dry. It should also be given 
as light a situation as possible, and an 
average temperature of somewhere about 
55 degrees. 

The smaller bulbs which are so freely 
produced should not be separated or re- 
moved from the parent bulb, unless for 
the purpose of propagation, but when 
the pots become well-filled with roots let 
the plants be shifted on into pots a size 
or two larger, for they do best when 
slightly pot-bound. 

A writer in Amateur Gardening, (Lon- 
don, England) in speaking of the Val- 
lota, says: 

“An excellent subject for the window garden 
will be found in the Scarborough Lily, known 
under the botanical name of Vallota purpurea. 
It is really a charming plant and of such 
easy culture that the mere tyro need not fear 
failure. At the same time the accomplished 
cultivator need not think it beneath his no- 
tice. Some window plants are at certain 
seasons rather untidy and uninteresting, but 
such is never the case with this; indeed 
throughout the whole year its rich green 
leaves hanging over in graceful curves are, if 
not actually beautiful, at least fresh-looking 
and when the rich red blooms unfold their 


beauty, they are surpassed by few late-summer 
flowers. It is a plant that I can with con- 


fidence recommend to all amateurs.” 


Cuas. E. Parnewu, (N. Y.) 
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The Honey War 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT - 


N pioneer days before the manutaé- 
ture of sugar had reached its present 
perfection, Honey was the _princi- 

pal souree of sweet and Beekeeping was 
relatively of greater importance than 
now, even though the Bees were kept in 
very primitive manner. At that time the 
wooded areas were of much greater extent 
and there were large numbers of old 
trees whose hollow spaces furnished ideal 
homes for swarms of Wild Bees. It was 
common practice for hunters to seek out 
these Bee Trees for their year’s supply 
of sweet. It was the custom of the tirst 
to find the tree to mark it by eutting his 
initials deep into the bark as evidence 
of ownership. So general was the custom 
that it was generally respected. 

However, there was an occasional dis- 
pute over individual rights to Bee Trees 
which developed serious antagonisms 
and in one ease threatened the peace 
of two states. The so-called war was 
not a war in fact, but for a time was a 
very real threat of one, which disturbed 
the settlers along the boundary of lowa 
and Missouri, and unsettled the executive 
officers of both states. In the thirties the 
boundary between Iowa Territory and 
Missouri involving a strip about twelve 
miles wide was in dispute. It appears 
that a number of Bee Trees in the dis- 
puted area was the souree of value that 
led to the strained relations. At one 
time the prospect of settlement without 
bloodshed seemed improbable. 

The eutting of some Bee Trees on the 
disputed tract by a Missourian led to the 
attempt on the part of the owner of the 
land, an Iowan, to secure his arrest and 
trial before an Iowa judge. It seems 


that judgment for $1.50 was rendered 
against the Missourian and the constable 
who went to collect it was accompanied 
by a strong posse. 

The sheriff of Clark County, Missouri, 
when attempting to collect taxes in the 
disputed area was arrested and taken to 
Burlington, but was later released. This 
led to indignation meetings on the Mis- 
souri side and the sending of the State 
Militia to the disputed territory by Gov- 
ernor Boggs. The Iowa Militia was 
then called out under orders of Gov- 
ernor Lucas and camped on the Iowa side 
with open hostilities in immediate pros- 
pect. 

The situation was saved by a local 
poet of Palmyra, Missouri, who wrote 
verses under title of “The Honey War” 
to the tune of Yankee Doodle, which were 
published in the Palmyra Whig. 

Ye freemen of the happy land, 

Which flows with milk and honey, 


Arise! To arms! Your ponies mount, 
Regard not blood nor money. 


Old Gov’nor Lucas, tiger-like, 
Is prowling round our borders, 
But Gov'nor Boggs is wide awake 
Just listen to his orders. 


Three bee-trees stand about the line, 
Between our State and Lueas, 
Be ready all these trees to fall 
And bring things to a focus. 


We'll show old Lucas how to brag 
And seize our precious honey! 
He also claims, I understand, 
Of us three-bits in money. 


Conventions, boys, now let us hold, 
Our honey trade demands it; 
Likewise the three-bits all in gold, 

We all must understand it. 


Why shed our brothers’ blood in haste, 
Because Big Men demand it? 

Be not in haste our blood to waste 
No prudent men desire it. 
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Now if the Gov'nors want to fight, 
Just let them meet in person, 

And when Noble Bozgs old Lucas flogs 
T’will teach the scamp a lesson. 


Then let the victor cut the trees, 
And have three-bits in money, 

And wear a crown from town to town, 
Anointed with pure honey. 


The verses served to turn a very serious 
matter into a joke and the publie came to 
realize the folly of armed conflict over 
the possession of Bee Trees and such a 
trifling sum of money as involved in the 
legal judgment. Soon the whole country 
was laughing over the spectacle of the 
Governors of two states calling out the 
militia and starting a war with so little 
at stake. 

A public meeting at Palmyra adopted 
resolutions eallling for submission of the 
matter to some tribunal rather than set- 
tling it by foree of arms. The Iowa 
legislature accepted the proposal and a 
joint commission representing both states 
met at Waterloo, Missouri, on December 
12, 1839, and agreed to submit the matter 
to the United States Supreme Court. 
The court’s decision placed the boundary 
where it is today and thus averted what 
might have been a bloody conflict for a 
small area valued principally for its 
Bee Trees. 

In “Adventures of Captain Bonne- 
ville,’ Washington Irving tells something 
of the friction that developed between 
the Indians and the whites because white 
settlers insisted on hunting Bees Trees 
on Indian lands. He tells in some detail 
how the settler would follow the Bees 
which he found visiting the flowers, to 
the trees in which they lived, and when 
he had marked a number of such trees, 
eut them one after another on his return 
journey toward home. Let me quote: 

“Now it so happens that the Indians 
relish Wild Honey as highly as do the 
white men, and are the more delighted with 
this natural luxury from its having, in 
many instances, but recently made its ap- 
pearance in their lands. The consequence 
is numberless disputes between them and 
the bee hunters. Often a party of the lat- 
ter, returning laden with rich spoil from 
one of their forays, are apt to be waylaid 
by the native lords of the soil, their Honey 
to be seized, their harness eut to pieces, 
and themselves left to find their way home 
the best way they can, happy to escape no 
greater personal harm than a sound rib- 
roasting. 

“Such were the marauders of whose 
offenses the gallant White Plume made the 
most bitter complaint. They were chiefly 
settlers of the Western part of Missouri, 
and whose favorite hunting ground lies 
within the lands of the Kansas tribe. 
According to the account of White Plume, 
however, matters were pretty fairly bal- 
anced between him and the offender's, he 
having as often treated them to a taste of 
the bitter as they had robbed him of the 
sweets.” 





Following the hot and dry Summer, 
severe Winter has set in early; and this 
statement includes most of the country, 
ineluding northern New York, the home 
of this magazine. In many places there 
is still a big deficiency in ground-water, 
which does not portend a_ bountiful 
harvest in 1931. Nature, however, has 
her own way of compensating for her 
actions, and the law of averages will 
guarantee us better results next year. 





Flower Yrower, Calcium, NY. 
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Planting Peony Roots 


BY REV. EDWARD K. THURLOW, ( Mass.) 


(in American Peony Society Bulletin) 


CANNOT remember a time when the 
| division and planting of Peonies had 

not become a familiar sight at Cherry 
Hill. It was probably in 1882 or 1883 (I 
was born in the latter year, and my mem- 
ory is thus only of what my father told 
me) that my father secured from John C. 
Hovey, one plant each of Richardson’s 
Dorchester, Grandiflora, Norfolk Perfec- 
tion, and Rubra superba; and these were 
by. no means the first Peonies he had 
grown. (See note at end of article.) 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS NEED NOT PLANT DEEP 


From the time when I was old enough to 
be of any help in the Peony fields, I have 
had a share in practically every phase of 
Peony culture. But the planting was 
always for commercial purposes, and not 
for permanence. It was therefore on so 
large a scale that deep preparation of the 
soil was not feasible. Indeed, as others 
have said, the commercial grower does not 
desire or need a planting soil deeply dug 
over. His roots are to be sold, preferably 
one or two years after division. He does 
not desire to have the plant send out roots 
that go deeply into the soil. He desires a 
crown supplied with a well-balanced system 
of new, vigorous roots, so as to provide the 
purchaser with a plant which may send its 
roots out and down, on all.sides. The 
dealer needs a fairly deep, rich top-soil, 
which will produce such a plant. The 
nature of the sub-soil, I think, does not 
matter much, provided it be not gravelly, 
and not so stiff as to prevent good drain- 
age. Clayish soil holds the moisture, and 
hence the dissolved food on which the plant 
is to live. Thus the plant is not obliged 
to go deeply, to secure what it needs. 
Whether clay soil, in itself, contains any 
element necessary to the Peony, which 
other soils do not have, is a question some 
horticultural chemist ought to answer 
for us. 

Not until recently have I been in a posi- 
tion to experiment with a deeply-prepared 
bed for Peony-planting. In 1925, I planted 
(in the usual way) a number of divisions, 
in a soil that is basically sand, of a fine, 
even texture, without stones. In 1927, my 
parish secured another rectory, and offered 
the former one for sale. Lest a purchaser 
might desire to take possession before 
transplanting-time, I moved the plants, 
about the first of May, 1927, to a neighbor’s 
garden, moving as much dirt as I could dig 
up with the clump. The stems were six or 
eight inches high. Some of the flower-buds 
were visible; but the plants bloomed that 
June, apparently as if nothing had hap- 
pened. In the Fall I moved them again, to 
the only place then available on the new 
rectory grounds—newly-plowed land which 
had been somewhat neglected sod for many 


years. In many places the top-soil was 
only about four inches deep. Again I 


moved the clumps with all the dirt I could. 

In the Summer of 1928 I began the per- 
manent bed. I dug a trench five feet wide 
and two feet deep, discarding the sub-soil. 
Into this I put plant food of every descrip- 
tion that was at hand, except fresh barn- 
yard manure; partly rotted weeds, leaf- 
mould, kitchen garbage, wood ashes, sods, 
peat-muck (somewhat sweetened by ex- 


posure and aeration), lime, and barnyard 
scrapings. 


These were spread in layers, 





sandwiched with top soil, and thoroughly 
tramped down. In addition to this, at 
planting time I put a generous supply of 
sheep manure and bone-meal about six 
inches below each clump, mixed thoroughly 
with soil. Only top soil was used to anchor 
the plant and fill the hole. 


BED SETTLED BEFORE PLANTING 


The trench was filled two or three weeks 
before planting time. By means of a con- 
tinuous stream of water, from the hose, for 
two or three days, the trench was “settled” 
as if after several months of rainy weather. 

The roots, which were very large divi- 
sions. but not clumps, were planted so that 
the top buds were scarcely an inch below 
the surface. Over each plant a thick sod, 
about fifteen inches square, was inverted. 
This, I have found, effectually prevents 
“heaving” the first Winter. (No protection 
at all is given after this.) It is not practi- 
cable on a large scale, so that a commercial 
grower must mulch. But it does permit 
shallow planting, and thus does away with 
the greatest danger to the beginner. In 
the Spring I found that one or two had 
been planted so near the surface that when 
the Spring rain came, after the sod was 
removed, the top of the crown showed. 
This necessitated early support for the 
stalks, and extra earth over the crown. 
But the plants, I find, have remedied this 
error by forming the next year’s buds 
lower down, at the level the plant needs, 
for its best growth. (Had the plant been 
set too deeply, the buds would likewise 
have been formed at the proper level. But 
they would in that case have been on the 
old stems, above the crown, so that the 
plant would have been obliged to transform 
these stem-bases into crown-root. The 
energy diverted to this, and the scantiness 
of connection between roots and new stems, 
would weaken the plant, and prevent its 
flowering, while the foliage would be half- 
starved and scanty.) 


LITTLE DIFFERENCE APPARENT YET 

Last Summer was exceptionally dry. We 
had almost no rain, from early June until 
after the middle of September. The short- 
age of water-supply prevented the use of 
the hose, all Summer. The Peonies not yet 
transplanted wilted to the ground, and 
turned yellow, in August, though they 
came back, after the September rains. The 
ones transplanted in the specially filled 
trench showed scarcely any signs of wilt, 
and remained green until the stems had 
been split by hard frosts. This Spring the 
buds showed almost as soon as those of the 
Officinalis; and at that time the ground for 
about fifteen inches around the crowns was 
full of small new rootlets. 

This year’s blooms were smaller than 
they should have been, and had less sub- 
stance, many of them wilting quickly, 
especially on the exhibition table. There 
was plenty of rain this Spring and the 
plants not yet transplanted were not much 
inferior in appearance, to the casual eve, 
than those in the deep soil. It seemed to 
me, however, that on the whole the latter 
have done better. All of them had a liberal 
top dressing last Fall, of bone-meal; and 
this Spring, of a good “potato fertilizer,” 
and in some cases some super-phosphate. 
Of course, they responded. But had I been 
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able to water them last Summer I am sure 


the results would have been better. A 
neighbor, who had fewer plants, nearer his 
house, was able to water them. His plants 
were divisions cut from the ones I trans- 
planted. His blooms this year were much 
superior to mine. Two or three years from 
now, a comparison ought to be more en- 
couraging, when my plants have made use 
of the deeper soil, and the stored-up food 
in it, at any rate, I hope so. In spite of 
the great amount of work such soil-prep- 
aration involves (I did all the work my- 
self), I have filled a much larger trench 
for transplanting this year. 

Note.—It was only by persistence that my 
father secured the opportunity to interview 
Mr. Richardson about his Peonies; and only 
after much persuasion did the old gentleman 
consent to instruct Mr. Hovey (who had 
charge of them) to sell the plants. I do not 
know the price paid. By 1893 these five di- 
visions had been increased to two thousand. 
In that year T. C. Thurlow issued a four-page 
catalog, which was, I think, the first in Amer- 
ica exclusively devoted to Peonies. It was, 
at any rate, the first time these Richardso 
varieties were offered for sale to the general 
public, in a printed catalog. 





Peony Growth and New Sorts 


HEN the young plant is first set, 
growth will extend principally 
downward. 

Extension of the crown on each side 
and the formation of new eyes results 
in new fibrous roots on all sides. 
Gradually the ground underneath the 
crown becomes filled with roots and 
new growth reaches out for new soil 
on all sides and more horizontally each 
year until the entire soil quite close to 
the surface is filled with roots some 
distance from crown. 

The growth in different varieties 
varies. Karl Rosefield is a rapid in- 
creaser and it is quite easy, for one 
who is acquainted with its growth, to 
select even small divisions with large 
prominent eyes that will furnish won- 
derful large fluffy show bloom the first 
Spring after planting. Felix Crousse 
is inclined to start too many eyes and 
they do not get the early development 
that Karl R. plants furnish, so it may 
not bloom so strongly first year, or not 
at all. 

Festiva Maxims, while one of our 
most vigorous and strong sorts, sel- 
dom blooms the first year. Le Cygne 
—the wonder Peony—is slow in 
growth and sparing with bloom the 
first two or three years, but thereafter 
gives ample reward for patience. 

Solange quite often gives wonder- 
fully perfect bloom the first or second 
season but it is likely to be quite small 
in size as compared with that on older 
plants. The size and color of the eyes 
varies even more than root develop- 
ment. It is quite possible to learn to 
identify a good many sorts with fair 
certainty by size, shape and color of 
the eyes. 

The later in the season the plants 
are dug, the larger the eyes become 
and last Fall I dug and divided three 
new sorts—Gloriana, Pride of Pauld- 
ing, and Floweret of Eden (all by 
Neeley,) that had the largest, most 
vigorous eyes I had ever seen. Some 
of the eyes were almost an inch 
through and nearly two inches long. 

The plants were only two-year-olds 
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and the eyes were not numerous, but 
wonderfully strong, and this is in my 
mind a good indication of vigor; and 
vigor of plant growth is one of the 
first essentials of fine bloom. Close 
observers among those most intimately 
acquainted with the vast number of 
Peony sorts, are inclined to question 
any very marked improvement in the 
bloom of newer varieties over the good 
old ones, but there is always room for 
improvement in vigor, and the grower 
of seedlings who will pay particular 
attention to that quality will in the 
long run make the most advance. 

Advance in hybridizing or crossing 
of species seems more promising and 
each national Peony show for the last 
few years has brought out some prom- 
ising new ones. We are hoping the 
coming Duluth show will see more of 
them. 

H. M. HILL, (Kans.) 





' To Germinate Fruit Seed 


HE time-honored custom of placing 

a Peach pit out-of-doors under a stone 
previous to planting has been the occasion 
of many a jest, but the practice is sound 
both theoretically and practically if the 
pit is expected to germinate the following 
Spring, says H. B. Tukey, horticulturisi 
at the State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
who has made a special study of fruit 
seed storage. ‘lhe same pit held indoors 
over Winter would not germinate when 
planted in the Spring, although if left un- 
disturbed in the ground it would probably 
germinate a year later. 

Some seeds, such as Corn and Wheat, will 
germinate as soon or almost as soon as 
they are mature, says Mr. Tukey. In fact, 
Tomato seeds will germinate even when 
gathered in an immature. condition, he 
declares; but in the case of seeds from 
the hardy fruits like the Apple, Peach, Pear, 
Cherry, and Plum, the seeds will not ger- 
minate for years until certain changes 
have taken place within them which are 
closely approximated to nature by the 
moist cool conditions to be found in the 
soil during Winter. Nurserymen recog- 
nize these principles and either plant 
their seed in the Fall of the year or else 
bury it out-of-doors in sand in a_ well- 
drained, vermin-proof place. 

Because of this practice, it has come to 
be believed that fruit seeds must be frozen 
before they will germinate, but this is not 
true, says Mr. Tukey. Actually, most 
seeds are not improved and are often in- 
jured by freezing. The after-ripening pro- 
cesses are carried on best at temperatures 
slightly above freezing, and in the presence 
of moisture. If seed is kept frozen it will 
not after-ripen. If it is kept dry it will 
not after-ripen. The best conditions are 
those provided by nature in late Fall or 
early Spring when the ground is moist and 
just above the freezing point. 

Carrying this idea still further, it be- 
comes easy to after-ripen seeds artificially, 
says this authority. The ice compartment 
of a household refrigerator, for example, 
does well for a small quantity of seed, 
while for larger amounts the ice house is 
satisfactory. Some nurserymen have con- 
structed temperature-controlled cellars es- 
pecially for the storage and after-ripening 
of seed. The advantage in artificial after- 
ripening is that conditions can be con- 
trolled and the seed can be watched for any 
unexpected behavior. A control of tem- 
perature makes for a high per cent of seed 
germination. 


“Flower 
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| Some Old Clocks 


BY HELEN DAVIS LAMB 


counter a distinct craft. The de- 

signers of old furniture had com- 
paratively little to do with the making 
of old Clocks. The early history of 
Clock-making is obscure, but it is prob- 
able that Clocks similar to ours were 
used as early as the 9th century. At 
first Clocks were only used upon publie 
buildings, or by the very wealthy. House- 
hold Clocks were made in the 15th or 16th 
centuries. At first Clocks had only one 
hand to mark the hours. 

“arly in the 18th century there were 
Clockmakers in Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, and elsewhere. By 1800 the Clock 
industry in this country was thriving, and 
we’ soon began to export Clocks. Tall 
and short Clocks were made with both 
wooden and brass works in different sizes 
and shapes. These were weight Clocks. 
Then came cheaper springs and conse- 
quently cheaper Clocks. To-day 80% of 
the world’s Clocks come from the Nauga- 
tuck valley in Connecticut. 

All Clocks of household type may 
loosely be divided into four groups. 

1. Miscellaneous Hall Clocks. 

2. Clocks made by the Willard brothers 
and their imitators. 

3. Connecticut Clocks, by Terry and 
his imitators. 

* 4. The smaller Shelf or Mantel Clocks. 

Most of the Tall Clocks were more or 
less faithful copies of the English Tall 
Clock, at least in style. We shall say 
little of these as we are more interested in 
the unique development of the distinctly 
American Clock. 

In Grafton, Massachusetts, there was a 
family of twelve children by the name of 
Willard. Four of the brothers beeame 
Cloekmakers. Simon, born in 1753, was 
the most famous of this famous family. 
At the age of 13 he made, without as- 
sistance, a Tall Clock, superior to those of 
his master. For 58 vears he manu- 
factured Clocks in Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts. In those days there were no lathes 
or cutting machines. His only tools were 
saws, files and a hammer. None of the 
Willards, of this family, ever made 
Wooden Clocks. He imported his steel 
and brass, remelted it, and beat it to‘de- 
sired thickness and toughness. It is said 
he never marked the teeth on a cog-wheel, 
but took a piece of brass, laid out a circle 
with a compass and began filing the teeth 
guided only by his eve. His eye was so 
accurate and his hand so trained that the 
teeth always came out even and would 
mesh perfectly with another cog-wheel so 
made. It is doubtful if such a feat of 
mechanics was ever done before and cer- 
tainly never since. He always used the 
best materials and did his work in best 
possible manner; yet after 70 vears of 
Cloek-making he retired with onlv $500. 
In 1802 he brought out his Patent Time- 
piece. It was an instant success. It was 
later called the “Banjo” Clock, for what 


iz studying old Timepieces we en- 


reason no one knows. No improvement 
has since been made upon the original 
design. It is the aeme of simplicity and 
efficiency; and an Ejight-Day Clock. He 
rarely signed his work, saying, “There 
was no need.” However some of his 
Turrent Clocks bear his signature on the 
hands. 

Illustration Number 1 is a good ex- 
ample of the style of the Willard Time- 
piece. This is signed on the dial “S. 
Willard Jr.” In 1839 Simon Willard 
sold his business to his best appreutiece, 
Elnathan Taber, and gave permission to 
use his name on the dials. Sometime be- 
fore this his son Simon, who had learned 
the business of making and repairing 
Marine Chronometers and Watches, had 
opened a store at Number 9 Congress 











Fig. I. A Willard Timepiece 
This clock is 32 in. over all 
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This clock is 19% in. over all 


Street, Boston, Massachusetts. He made 
some Astronomical Clocks, but in general 
there was so much competition from the 
Connecticut makers, Simon Jr. simply 
sold the output of his father’s shop, then 
operated by Elnathan Taber. This 
Patent Timepiece must have been made 


between 1835 and 1854. Such Time- 
pieces sold for $16 to $25. The 
one illustrated seems to be in as _ per- 


fect condition as when made. It has the 
acorn ornament at the top, the one most 
preferred by Simon Willard. He never 
used a brass eagle; such are replacements. 
It is doubtful if this ever had a lower 
bracket. The glass is beautifully painted 
on a yellow background. It has the slim 
brass decorations on either side char- 
acteristic of this style of Timepiece. The 
fact that it is still running is sufficient 
proof of the skill of the maker. 

While such marvelous clocks were be- 
ing made in Massachusetts of imported 
brass, the State of “the wooden nutmeg” 
was advancing far in the manufacture of 
Clocks made entirely of wood. The name 
Eli Terry is almost as well-known as the 
name Simon Willard. Eli Terry was born 
in East Windsor, Connecticut, in 1772, 
almost twenty years later than the birth 
of Simon Willard. In 1814, he too, made 
a Clock radically different from the Tall 
Clocks and also radieallv different from 
Willard’s Timepiece that was being 
copied hither and yon. Up to this time he 
had been making the works for Tall 
Clocks. When he, with a helper or two, 
had completed the works for three Clocks, 
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he would start out on horseback with one 
strapped on either side of the saddle and 
one behind, to sell them. These works 
sold for $20 to $40 each, but often the 
entire payment was made in produce. 
One record attests to his taking salt pork 
in barter. Such incomplete Clocks were 
either hung on the wall or set on a shelf, 
a hole being eut for the pendulum; or 
oftentimes the village earpenter would 
make a ease for them. Terry’s one prob- 
lem was to make a complete Clock that 
would be easily portable, not over ex- 
pensive, and sufficiently good-looking to 
attract. In 1814 he devised what he called 
his “perfected Wood Clock” with “the 
pillar seroll top-ease.” It became popular 
at onee. This is known as the Thirty- 
Hour Wood Clock and then sold for 
about $15. Seth Thomas paid $1,000 for 
the right to also manufacture it. The 
first year both he and Terry each made 
about six thousand. Within a few years 
each had accumulated a fortune of more 
than $100,000, in the clock business. This 
marks the first mass production of Clocks 
in America. 

Illustration Number 2 is an Ives Clock, 
but it is in the Terry manner. Five Ives 
brothers were making Clocks in Bristol, 
Connecticut, as early as 1818. In those 
days the protection of a patent only 
lasted five vears and many an ingenious 
vankee never patented his devices at all. 
Both Willard and Terry had many im- 
itators. This Clock is still running and 
although the weight has been augmented 
to offset the wear of the wheels, it will 


Fig. II. 


beautifully 


An Ives Clock 


painted with gold border 


barely run twenty-three hours instead of 
thirty hours as it was designed to do. 
The glass of this Clock is beautifully 
painted with gold border. Both Willard 
Timepieces and Terry Clocks seemed 
to have painted glass fronts in keeping 
with the painted upper panels of the 
looking-glasses then used. 

Illustration Number 3 is a_ typical 
smaller Clock called the “Sharp Gothic” 
from the style of its ease. Perhaps it is 


better known as the Chureh Clock. The 
designer of this particular style was 


Elias Ingraham, a Clockmaker of Bris- 
tol, Connecticut. Had he protected the 
design by a patent he would have made 
a fortune; but as he failed to do that the 
design was copied by other makers and 
sold so extensively in this and other 
countries that it is believed to have been 
the best seller of any distinetively Ameri- 
san design for Clocks. The maker was 
Elisha Manross, who too, made clocks in 
Bristol, Connecticut, from 1827 to 1849. 
This old kitehen Clock ticks merrily on, 
although its brass works require fre- 


quent oiling. It, too, has its colored 
picture, but the color only backs a 
stamved design, in this ease of Melrose 
Abbey. 


With the advent of these smaller less 
expensive Clocks, each household could 
have more than one Clock. Mass pro- 
duction and m»chinerv had worked a 
great change. In earlier davs the buy- 
ing of the family Clock was of more 
moment than is the purchase of the 
family automobile with us of to-day. 
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Pruning Saws and Shears of the More Common Types 


Pruning Tools 
BY RALPH A. VAN METER 


ANY gardners and small fruit 
growers handicap themselves 
unnecessarily by not having 
good pruning tools at hand when pruning 
time arrives. The proper tools are not 
very expensive and good tools are the 
first step toward a workmanlike job. The 
man who starts out with a carpenter’s 
saw and no shears at all, is likely to lose 
his enthusiasm for the work before he 
gets far, and a good deal of the pruning 
that is poorly done or not done at all, 
may be referred to poor tools. 
For trees that are old enough to bear, 
a good saw is the most useful tool, and 
this means a type suited to the work. 
The saws made for carpenters are built 
to eut dry, seasoned wood. The man who 
prunes must cut green wood and he must 
work in crotches which no carpenter’s 
saw will fit. Good pruning saws are 
designed with these things in mind. 
Pruning saws are of two general 
types: The solid blade and the bracket- 
saw type; like the two shown in the illus- 
tration. Each type has its good points 
and each has many adherents among good 
workmen. The solid blade should taper 
to a narrow point for convenience in 
working around forks, but the end must 
be stiff or it will soon get a kink in it. 
These saws are made in many sizes, 
suited to all kinds of pruning. For gen- 
eral pruning the eighteen-inch to two- 
foot lengths are plenty large enough. It 
is only for the removal of an occasional 


heavy limb that larger and heavier saws 
are better. 
The bracket saw also is made in several 


sizes and shapes. It cuts rapidly and is 
convenient for working close to the 
trunks or main limbs in tight places. 
Some skill is required in operating it but 
that is soon acquired, and this type of 
saw is favored more and more by fruit 
growers who have a great deal of prun- 
ing to do. 

In selecting a saw be sure to get one 
with a large handle. Too many of them 
fit the hand snugly when it is bare. Since 
pruning is usually done with gloved 
hands because of the weather, and the 
nature of the work, large handles are 
much to be preferred. Saws of the brac- 
ket type should have swivel blades, and 
several extra blades are a great conven- 
ience. A sharp blade may then be 
inserted at any time and there is no 
excuse for working with a dull saw. 

There are shears of many types and 
all of them have plenty of faults. A 
pair of shears may be had for less than 
a dollar, but if much real work is to be 
done with them, it is advisable to get 


something a little better than that. 
Shears should be free running, well 


tempered and not too heavy. There is 
a good deal of difference in the cutting 
angle and some types cut more easily 
than others, but the exact shape which 
is most satisfactory for general work has 
really not been determined and little can 
be said about it. 

Pruning is of sufficient importance to 
warrant good equipment and a small out- 
lay will equip the average gardener for 
vears to come if the tools are given 
proper care. 








Buying Nursery Stock 


HE modern nursery catalog is a great 
credit to the profession and a tre- 


vance over the old-time list 
The worst fault to be found 


mendous ad 
of varieties. 


with nursery catalogs in general is 
the exaggerated and often misleading 
emphasis placed upon new varieties. 


lt is important that we have new 
varieties and that these varieties should 
be widely tested as soon as possible, but 
in many catalogs the whole emphasis is 
placed upon new varieties while the best 
varieties for general planting are given 
scant attention. 

This does not mislead the grower of 
long experience but the bulk of nursery 
sales are made to amateurs who do not 
realize that most new varieties, of fruit 
at least, fall far short of early expecta- 
tions and disappear from cultivation in 
a few years. 

Gardeners who have the room should 
try new varieties—just for the fun of 
it—but it is important that the main 
planting be made of some sort that is 
tried and true and reliable. 

Orders for nursery stock 
the order in which they are received and 
to prevent substitutions it is safest to file 
the order soon after the first of the year. 
If much stock is to be ordered it is best 
to get a special quotation on exactly what 
you expect to buy, for catalogs are pub- 
lished before prices, set by demand and 
supply, ean be accurately determined. 
Catalog quotations are therefore likely 
to be high. 


are filled in 





The Mature Apple Tree 

ITHOUT attention, the branches of 

a fruit tree crowd and shade each 
other more and more until a large part 


of the tree becomes unproductive. Nutri- 
ents must be divided among so many 


branches that all suffer and the condi- 
tion of the tree is reflected in the crop. 
Unless it is well cared for an Apple Tree 
is likely to grow its best fruit before it 
is twenty years old. In some parts of 
the country it may live for another hali 


eentury, but its vigor and vitality are 
gradually reduced and crops are more 


and more uncertain and less satisfactory 
when they do come. 

Too often we hear the remark, “if 
those trees could only be sprayed”—, but 
spraying is really not the first step 
toward correcting the trouble. Spraying 
protects from pests and that is all. It 
permits the tree to grow fruit without 
interference from insects and diseases, 
but goes no further toward reviving and 
reinvigorating it. The trees must first 
be brought into a condition that will 
make the production of good fruit 
possible. 

How often have you noticed old trees, 
apparently past all hope as fruit pro- 
ducers, which were badly broken by a 
severe storm or by some other means, 
and responded by growing vigorous new 
tops and producing good fruit for years. 
Any fruit grower could do a better job 
of pruning, but that rough treatment by 
nature indicates the possibilities in old 
trees under proper management. 

Careful pruning is a good place to 
start in the rehabilitation of an old tree, 


ma flower J 


and the pruning season is approaching. 
The most common fault in pruning trees 
that have been neglected for a long time 
is to prune them too much. The response 
is likely to be too strong. The trees may 
grow a forest of watersprouts and at the 
end of the first season be almost as thick 
as ever. 

It is more satisfactory to take two or 
three years or even longer to get the 
trees into condition. The trees need to 
be upset a little, but it is best not to do 
too much of it at once. 

Most old trees need fertilization more 
than anything else. Heavy pruning 
tends to concentrate the food supply into 
fewer branches and in a way has the 
effect of fertilization, but since we have 
learned more about how to use nitrogen- 
ous fertilizers on fruit trees, lighter 
pruning and the application of more 
fertilizers have superseded the older 
practice. 

After the old trees are pruned they 
should be fertilized well with manure or 
one of the high-nitrogen commercial fer- 
tilizers. Manure may be spread at any 
time during the dormant season, but a 
quick-aecting fertilizer can be applied to 
best advantage just as growth is starting. 

Plowing sometimes helps if the trees 
are in sod, but care must be taken to cut 
as few roots as possible and even then 
the trees may not respond unless they 
are in fair vigor to start with. Plowing 
is sometimes most effective after the 
trees have been pruned and fertilized for 
a year or two. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Collecting and destroying the shrivelled 
“mummies” of stone fruits will be of 
some help in controlling Brown Rot, 
which destroys Peaches, Plums, and 
Cherries on the trees and is the most 
common Rot affecting these fruits. 


Red Raspberry plants which refuse to 
grow and have mottled leaves are likely 
to be infected with Mosaic. This is an 
incurable disease which spreads from 
plant to plant. When an occasional 
plant in a new plantation behaves in this 
way it is best to remove the offenders 
rather than to expose the whole planta- 
tion to infection. 


Be sure to prune the Black Knot out 
of Plum trees. If the season is favor- 
able, it may spread and ruin the whole 
tree in a year. 


Watch for and remove Blight Cankers 
from Pear Trees. Fire Blight lives over 
from year to year in these Cankers and 
is a constant menace. An old Pear Tree 
containing Blight Cankers may also 
spread infection to neighboring Apple 
Trees. 


If there is real pruning to be done a 
pruning knife is about the poorest tool 
imaginable to do it with. It certainly is 
no substitute for a pair of pruning 
shears. 


When fruits and vegetables begin to 
get tough or to shrivel in storage, add 
moisture to the air by sprinkling the 
floor generously, or in some other way. 
Unless something is done about it, 


shrivelling will get worse as the season 
advances. 
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Useful Hints for January 

HE real gardener’s mind is busy with 
his pet hobby, even during this 
month of snow, when the uninitiated will 
most likely say to him, if they give the 
subject even a passing thought; “Well, 
now you have time to do something 
beside work in the garden.” Little do 
they know of how the thoughts are still 
wandering gardenward, partly in the joy 
of memory of past beauty and past 
achievement, or even meditation on ways 
and means of bettering conditions; per- 
haps along the line of more artistic 
arrangements or on how to handle the 

ever-present disease and pest problems. 
When the little ones are safely tucked 
away in bed, father and mother are free 
to read or consult together on the many 
problems and joys of the family. The 
garden folk are now likewise tucked 
away for their long winter sleep and the 
gardener can devote his evenings to read- 
ing and planning for the future. Happy 
the home where both husband and wife 
find this a common interest, as it is or 


should be just one phase of the home 
life. 


Lately there seems to be hardly a 
month during the year when some eata- 
logue does not arrive, but naturally the 
great influx of them starts in January. 
Seeds oceupy the foreground at this time. 
If one intends starting the garden in- 
doors, the order for seed should be sent 
off by the first of February. Unless some 
experience has been gained by past 
attempts, it would be better to go a bit 
easy on this form of gardening. If suit- 
able conditions are available, however, do 
not be afraid to make a start with some 
of the more easily-grown varieties. Start- 
ing plants in the house requires consider- 
able time and patience. If you have 
both, go ahead. Select what you want as 
soon as catalogues of the most reliable 
dealers arrive. After making out your 
list (How long it will grow!) go over it, 
not once but several times, and eut it 
down to what you ean really manage. 
The garden looks lots bigger in thought 
than it really is; also grown plants take 
up so much more room than was antici- 
pated; so have a care. Ordering more 
seeds than ean possibly be used is one of 
the easiest, most subtle ways of wasting 
money. 


If the soil of House Plants is covered 
with tobacco dust, the plants are less 
likely to be infested with aphis. If they 
do become infested spray or wash them 
with Black Leaf 40, or tea made from 
any form of tobacco. If one has House 
Plants, a rubber spray is indispensable. 
In fact it is very handy for Roses and 
other outdoor plants. 





Editorial Notes 

MOST decorative plant for foliage 

alone—the flowers are nothing if 
judged by looks only—is the Umbrella 
ilant, listed Cyperus. !+ is a rapid 
grower and as graceful as a Palin, asking 
only an abundance of water and absence 
of cats to reach a height of three feet 
or more. It simply must be kept out of 
the reach of eats, who consider it an 
article of diet second only to catnip. 
Water it insists upon; a large plant tak- 
ing up a quart or more a day. During 
the Summer it can be sunk, pot and all, 
in the Lily Pool thereby giving just the 
bit of height needed. 

Cats require some grass-like vegetable 
food. After the natural source of grass 
is covered up by snow, our pet will be 
driven to any grassy-leafed House-plant 
for a substitute. The Umbrella Plant 
seems to be an especial favorite but my 


Marica Northiana does not: always 
escape. However, there is a way to save 
our plants. Sow oats on purpose for the’ 


cat and set the pot of it where it is acces- 
sible to pussy. Bird seed or grass seed 
would also fill the bill. Both grow 
quickly and a new erop should be started 
off and on. 


Chinese Primroses are satisfactory and 
beautiful winter-blooming plants and do 
not produce the annoying rash that has 
brought P. Obconica into disrepute with 
many people. This irritating rash 
caused by Obeonieca, in the ease of an 
occasional flower-lover, is most unfortu- 
nate, as the plant is so easily grown and 
the blossoms are freely produced and very 
attractive. 


Inside most catalogues is found an 
order sheet which is most convenient for 
both gardener in ordering, and dealer in 
filling orders, but it is easily lost while 
looking over the catalogue. To prevent 
this just fasten it on to the inside of the 
cover with a elip. 





My Bird Bath Pool 


A*® epidemie of Lily Pools seems to be 
sweeping over the land, “and for 
those who like that kind of thing, it’s 
just the kind of thing they like”; but if 
for any reason a Lily Pool is diffieult or 
impossible a Bird Bathing Pool will add 
the desired bit of water at a minimum of 
trouble and expense. 

The little Pool in my own garden is 
placed where an overhanging shrub had 
killed the grass, leaving an unsightly bare 
spot on the edge of the lawn. I had been 
waiting for an inspiration as to placing 
a Pool and it came to me that that was 
the spot; so I had the soil dug out five 
or-six inches deep in the center and fol- 
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lowing exactly the outline of the dead 
grass. This resulted in an irregular 
crescent about nine feet long by two and 
a half feet in the widest part. The soil 
was well-tamped down and given a coat 
of cement. On the next day an obliging 
shower filled the Pool to overflowing. It 
can easily be thoroughly cleaned and 
refilled in ten minutes, so the water is 
never foul nor does it breed mosquitoes. 

No plants are grown in this little Pool 
and so no fish interfere with its cleaning. 
Birds and an occasional Dog find it a 
source of comfort and pleasure and it is 
not at all unusual to see several Birds 
bathing at the same time. Any one who 
can use a few common tools can do the 
work and to see a young Robin take his 
first bath is sufficient recompense for the 
time and money expended. 

AbDELLA PRESCOTT 
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T is of great importance that seed, 
whether large or small, be protected 
from injury, for the embryo plant is 

alive and must have a store of food 
materials secured against loss. It is also 
important that the young plant remain 
inactive until conditions are right for its 
growth. This is accomplished either by 
the extreme hardness of the embryo and 
reserve food (as in some grains) or by a 
hard covering such as nuts and some 
seeds have. The reserve food materials 
are packed tightly into the seed in a form 
that is insoluable. The outer covering 
of the seed is ealled the testa and the 
young plant formed in the seed is the 
embryo. 

The young plant consists of a stem- 
like part called the hypocotal or caulicle ; 
one or two seed leaves called cotyledons, 
and a tiny bud, the plumule. In one 
type of plants there are two cotyledons 
and such are known as dicotyledons and 
are most familiar to us. Beans are easy 
specimens of “dicots” to observe. In the 
other type there is but one cotyledon 
with the plumule on the side. These are 
the monocotyledons represented by Corn, 
Iris, Lilies, and the other plants having 
erass-like leaves. Every seed contains 


Growth of Seeds and Seedlings-An Informal 
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enough food to support the young plant 
until it becomes established in the soil. 

Seeds vary greatly as to time of germ- 
ination. Some germinate best as soon 
as ripe; others demand a rest period; 
while still others require freezing. In 
cold or dry regions this dormant period 
tides them over the unfavorable season, 
for seeds need warmth, moisture, and 
air, in order to grow; though the degree 
of each depends on the kind of seed. If 
oxygen is kept from seeds they will not 
grow even if other conditions are favor- 
able, and few seeds will germinate in 
water-soaked soil unless that is their 
natural home. 

Some seeds retain their vitality for 
many years while others lose it very 
quickly. Generally, oily seeds do not 
live as long as starchy ones. 

The digestive ferments that combine 
with water to fit the stored food for the 
use of the young plants are called 
enzymes. The reserve food may be 
entirely within the embryo, entirely 
without, or partly within and partly 
without. In any ease it is eventually 
transferred to the growing part of the 
plant. 





BY MRS. H. 


HERE are various kinds of Rock 
Gardens, as, for instance, the dry 
Wall Garden which is a retaining 
wall with pockets left for soil, where 
moss, rock-loving vines and other suit- 
able plants may find a foothold, and 
eventually make the wall a thing of 
beauty. Then there is the Rock Garden 
planted on a terrace. This kind is diffi- 
cult to keep in order as even Rock Gar- 
dens need weeding and thinning out, but 
grass on a steep terrace is even harder 
to eut. 
The Terrace Garden can be made beau- 
tiful if you have space for a gradual 














Rock Gardens 
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slope, and if it can be screened from the 
direct rays of the early afternoon sun. 
Stone steps should lead down by easy 
stages from the top of the terrace to the 
level below. Use weathered rocks so that 
the steps can be made to look as though 
they had been there a long time. 

In starting a Rock Garden the first 
thing to look after is drainage as your 
plants do not like to stand in stagnant 
water. Use plenty of stones as a founda- 
tion and if necessary place tiles to carry 
off surplus water. Carefully-placed tiles 
would help, too, in keeping the Terraced 
Rock Garden from injury by severe 
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storms, by giving an outlet for heavy 
rains. Sandstone or limestone are the 
best as these are often rough or pitted. 
Have them of various shapes and sizes 
but do not use smaller than about fifteen 
by eighteen inches. Mix in some larger 
ones. The gray and brown coloring | 
think best as they harmonize and blend 
better with the foliage of the plants. A 
careful study should be made of some 
natural slope or hillside before making a 
diagram for your own plot and before 
placing the rocks. 

Holes should ‘be made and the rocks set 
in to at least half their depth, then earth 
drawn up closely around them, perhaps 
washing it down with the hose. This 
ought to stand for at least a month and 
if you have the patience a year is said 
to be better. From time to time draw the 
dirt close up around the stones as it will 
gradually settle away from them. While 
your rocks are settling and making them- 
selves at home, select your plants. Order 
either small plants; or, (a much less ex- 
pensive way,) order seeds and raise your 
own. 

To prepare the soil for seed-bed or 
planting garden, use equal parts of sand, 
leaf mould, and good garden soil. If you 
have space enough around the seedlings 
when you move them, take up a good 
shovel-full of the dirt also, and they will 
hardly know they have been moved. 


OME of the desirable flowers to use 
for Rock Gardens are; Arabis, Moss 
Pinks (Phlox subulata), Phlox divari- 
sata, Wild Sweet William, Alyssum saxa- 
tile, Iris cristata, Grape Hyacinths—the 
new varieties—Pearls-of-Spain (white) 
and Heavenly Blue. These are mueh 
superior to the old small kind. Then 
there are the small Sedums, Acre and 
Album. The graceful Wild Columbines, 
nodding their red and yellow heads, make 
one think of butterflies and what could 
be more lovely than a clump of yellow 
Daffodils against a large gray rock. They 
always seem to wave to onee“Spring has 
come.” Do not forget the Primroses and 
Forget-me-nots. The cultivated varieties 
of the latter will probably do the best, 
among them be sure to have the delight- 
ful pink ones. Most charming is the dear 
little wild Harebell. Also its near rela- 
tives the Carpathian Harebells, both 
blue and white. 

If there is a spot for a rather large 
plant, use the Anchusa, Dropmore vari- 
ety. Its blue is beautiful. I have seen 
them growing against natural rocks and 
never will forget the picture. They were 
on a hillside where some of the out-crop- 
ping rocks of a soft gray color were three 
feet across. With these as a background 
were great clumps of the beautiful blue 
of Anchusa; and here and there were 
single white Peonies, Marie Jacquin, the 
Water-lily Peony with its  golden- 
fringed center. 

There were also annual Bachelor But- 
tons, blue, white and pink. I never saw 
such large ones. The rocks had been 
on that hillside for ages and the gardener 
must have found the soil very shallow in 
places, still the Bachelor Buttons man- 
aged to get a “root hold”. In the deeper 
spots an accumulation of dead vegetable 
matter with some fertilizer made the soil 
good and rich which furnished a fine 
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home for the Peonies and there was no 
mistake about the effective placing of 
them; you could tell they were happy by 
the way they looked. 

You will find a list of Rock Plants in 
many of the new catalogues but my ad- 
vice is, do not try too many that you 
know nothing about or you may be sorely 
disappointed. These true Alpine plants 
to one who knows nothing about them or 
their needs are apt to meet with failure. 

For the small city garden, I would sug- 
est a Rock Border to the perennial gar- 
den, making it one or two rocks deep, 
with the plants placed about them. The 
stones used must depend upon the size of 
the border to be thus edged. The soil, as 
previously described, would be suitable 
here also except for acid-loving plants. 
They must have real woodsy black dirt. 

If I owned an estate of a few acres, 
with a peaceful little brook, I would 
plant the banks with Forget-me-nots, and 
the moist places with Swamp Iris, Marsh 
Marigolds, Cardinal Flowers and Closed 
or Bottle Gentian. There would be large 
trees here and there, natural rock steps, 
native Azaleas everywhere in the places 
suited to their taste; plenty of rocks and 
all of the native shrubs I could grow 
from Pussy Willows to Witch-hazels. 





Tobacco Advertising Gone Mad* 


HE modern tendency for advertisers of 

all kinds of merchandise to drag the 
health angle into their advertisements is one 
of the most disturbing features in the mod- 
ern advertising field. The medal for the most 
horrible example would seem to go to the 
American Tobacco Company in the exploita- 
tion of Lucky Strike cigarettes and Cremo 
cigars. The exploiters of Lucky Strike 
cigarettes have claimed that 18,000 physi- 
cians have testified that “the heat treat- 
ment, or toasting process, applied to to- 
baceo previously aged and cured” is likely 
to free the cigarette “from irritation to the 
throat.” There was also started a cam- 
paign, “Reach for a Lucky instead of a 
Sweet,” in which—either directly or by im- 
plication—young women were urged to 
smoke Lucky Strike cigarettes when they 
had a desire to eat candy, or pastry. 

Another branch of the American Tobacco 
Company’s business has been carrying on an 
advertising campaign for “Cremo” cigars in 
which the public is led to believe that most 
cigars are handmade and have their tips 
finished off with the saliva of the individual 
workman. 

Physicians will readily admit that many 
young women eat more candy than is good 
for them, but they will certainly not agree 
that the substitution of cigarettes in such 
cases is in the interest of public health. 
Physicians may also admit that, theoreti- 
cally, it is possible for disease to be trans- 
mitted by means of cigars. But when one 
considers the millions of cigars that are con- 
sumed annually and that it is extremely 
difficult to find in medical literature any 
real evidence of the transmission of patho- 
logic bacteria by means of cigars, the cam- 
paign of the Cremo concern stands con- 
demned.— (Journal of The American Medi- 
cal Association. ) 





*The above is printed because of its un- 
doubted authority. Too bad that the saine 
magazine could not see fit to print some of 
the misleading statements about alcoholic 
liquors and beverages. Some of the brightest 
minds in the world are saying things that 
sound plausible, as applied to Tobacco and 
booze, which have no good basis in fact. 

Just another case of asking my readers to 
adopt a Balanced Viewpoint.—(Editor.) 
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Better Yard Contests for Every Community 


BY VICTOR H. RIES 


Extension Specialist in Floriculture, The Ohio 
State University. . 


ORGANIZATION 

EFORE any constructive work is at- 

tempted, an adequate organization is 

necessary. Although a _ specially 
formed club or group may attempt this 
work, it will usually be better to carry it 
on through an established and recognized 
organization; a women’s club, a men’s 
luncheon club, or any similar organization 
will serve exceptionally well. All in- 
terested groups should be invited to par- 
ticipate in this community-wide project, 
including banks, florists, nurserymen, 
seedsmen, and possibly (from the stand- 
point of accessories) hardware and fur- 
niture stores. Even from the beginning 
there should be no effort on the part 
of any one’ group or individual to as- 
sume the credit, but rather have it in the 
hands of a committee of the united co- 
operating organizations. 

Just one suggestion here—as soon as this 
work is under way and there is a need for 
plant materials such as trees, shrubs, vines, 
and flowers, many out-of-state concerns will 
probably be after the business, but every 
effort should be made to patronize local 
or at least county nurseries. Even if these 
are lacking, there is absolutely no reason 
for going out of the state. 


PREPARATION 


To make these instructions as _practic- 
able as possible, suggestions will be given 
month by month. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CAMPAIGN 


JANUARY 


The organization of this contest should be 
perfected as soon as possible. All men’s and 
women’s clubs in the community should be 
addressed and not only their support sought, 
but active participation urged. 

Newspaper articles should be published at 
least once a week regarding the campaign. 

One or more large community meetings with 
talks on home beautification and gardening 
should be held to stimulate interest. 

By this time the personnel of actively in- 
terested people should be large enough to 
complete the organization and appoint the 
necessary committees. It might be well to 
form a general executive committee with one 
representative from each participating organi- 
zation. Each of these members, if possible, 
should then be made chairman of a separate 
committee for some one item such as pub- 
licity, lectures and talks, contest enrollment, 
judging, prizes, and chairman of district 
captains. 

The entire community should be divided 
into districts, each one to have a chairman 
or captain in charge. These districts should 
be as small as possible, so that each captain 
may have an intimate knowledge of the con- 
ditions and an adequate group of local district 
helpers. 

Prospect List.—A list of all prospective con- 
testants, most of whom will be home owners, 
should be worked up. All people who are 
known to be interested in gardening and in 
their homes should be included in this list. 


FEBRUARY 


Beginning some time this month, a series 
of mimeographed letters should be sent out 
to the prospect list. In some sections this 
will be to every home owner. These letters 
— be sent out at intervals of about a 
week. 

Work in Schools—An Essay Contest on 
“Why We _ Should  Beautif Our Home 
Grounds” may be held in the schools. A 
Poster Contest announcing the better yards 
contests will also serve to stimulate interest 
among the school children and their parents. 
Prominent citizens should be obtained to 
judge these contests and considerable pub- 
licity given, especially to the winners. 

News articles on the progress of the cam- 
paign, as well as subject matter in regard to 
home beautification, should be sent out at 
regular intervals. 


MARCH 


The main thing at this time is to finish the 
enrollment in the contest, which should be 
open to all. It is highly questionable whether 


a fee for enrollment should be charged. If 
so, it should be smali—not over 50 cents or 
a dollar. 

Although most of this work will be done 
by volunteers, it is suggested that if neces- 
sary each organization contribute a small 
amount toward the expenses of postage and 
any printing or mimeographing that is not 
done gratis by various individuals or organi- 
zations 

Clean-up Week—A community clean-up 
week, promoted and accompanied by a _ vigor- 
ous newspaper campaign, should start the con- 
test. Definite ideas about the removal of 
excess buildings, together with rubbish and 
ashes, and suggestions on general repairs, 
should be given. This may well be applied 
to the city and town itself, especially along 
the approaches to the town on the main 
highways. Can you take a stranger into your 
community along all the main highways and 
point with pride to the entrances to your 
town? If not, this should be remedied. In 
most cases it needs to be. 

Bill boards and bill posting should be dis- 
couraged. Even political posters urging votes 
for some man are a rather low form of ad- 
vertising when tacked on fence posts, tele- 
phone poles, and old buildings. 

Build up a community sentiment against all 
this type of advertising and it will do much 
to beautify the community. 

Yard Scoring.—The yards of all contestants 
should be scored by the local district com- 
mittees. 

Selection of Judges—The judges who are 
to seore the yards both before and after 
should be people who are thoroughly qualified 
for the job. They should have some con- 
ception of home planning and be able to do 
the work intelligently. 

Train the judges by holding several meet- 
ings before any scoring is undertaken. All 
should have more or less the same concep 
tion of the problem. Use vocational high 
school teachers, florists, nurserymen, land- 
scape gardeners, and any interested amateurs 
when possible. It may be well to have a com- 
mittee of three do the scoring together 

Additional news articles and lectures should 
be arranged. Such topics as ‘“‘Where Should 
Shrubbery Be Planted?” “What Shrubs Should 
I Plant?” and “When Should I Plant?’ should 
be discussed and answered for the people. A 
one-day garden school is a wonderful stimulus 
to everyone. Your county agricultural agent 
may be able to arrange one for you. 


APRIL 

The first or second week of April should 
be set aside as “Planting Week.” Although 
it will mean work for someone, if the mate- 
rials purchased for each district or possibly 


each block could be pooled, many people 
would order their things at that time who 
would otherwise neglect it. Usually a _ sub- 


stantial discount may be obtained for these 
group orders. Where a complete planting is 
not being done, the Extension Service is sug- 
gesting a special collection of shrubs, flow- 
ers and vines for the different purposes. 

It may be possible for each district com- 
mittee or the community as a whole to set 
up one or more demonstrations in charge of 
an experienced person. One or two well 
planted homes in each district might well 
serve as models. 

Still more news articles on methods of 
planting should precede and accompany 
“Planting Week” when all shrubs and flowers 
should be delivered and planted. 


MAY 


Gardens and yards are beginning to blossom 
forth, and one or more garden tours should 
be held. It is highly essential that these 
tours have a good leader to point out all the 
interesting flowers and shrubs in each of the 
gardens, and incidentally to emphasize the 
especially good points of each place. 

May lectures and news articles should in- 
clude such topics as Iris, Peonies, and bulbs 
such as Tulips and Narcissus, also early flower- 
ing perennials, rock gardens, and annuals. 


JUNE 


Again, as in May, garden tours will be 
found to prove attractive, and an Iris or 
Peony flower show will arouse considerable 
interest. A complete outline for arranging 
and planning a flower show is furnished by 
the Extension Service. 

Insect pests and plant diseases are becom- 
ing noticeable by June, and news articles and 
lectures should include a discussion of the 
control of garden pests and diseases. Peren- 
nial flowers, annual flowers, and shrubs, since 
many of them are in bloom, will invite addi- 
tional attention. 
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JULY 


Garden tours will again prove effective. 

An early July general flower show will be 
found profitable many ways. 

In relatively small communities it may be 
feasible to hold garden picnics; all inter- 
ested people in the community may partici- 
pate, or, if that meee is too large, only 
those in a certain ‘section of the town may 
come to a talk in some particularly interest- 
ing yard, everybody bringing their suppers 
and having a community meal. This method 
is particularly successful with Garden Clubs. 


AUGUST 

Dahlia and Gladiolus flower shows may be 
held this month. Pilgrimages may be made 
to any near-by Gladiolus or Dahlia specialists 
to see their fields. 

Watering and constant cultivation is es- 
sential during this hot dry month.. 

August is the month of new lawns. A con- 
siderable number of news articles should be 
sent out on the preparation and seeding of 
lawns. 


SEPTEMBER 


The County Fair Flower Department offers 
possibilities all too often neglected to hold 
a good flower show. Is the Flower Depart- 
ment of your County Fair functioning prop- 
erly? If not, it should be reorganized, ad- 
vertised, and used as a climax to the season’s 
efforts in garden improvement. 

Some communities hold a special week of 
lectures and flower shows during early Sep- 
tember as a culmination of the year’s activi- 
ties. 

Final Yard Scoring.—The second and final 
scoring of all the yards of the contestants 
should be made before frost has killed the 
more perishable flowers. 

Have a community tour of prize winners 
in each district. This is highly important 
— will serve to show the losers why they 
ost. 


OCTOBER 

This is the month for planting perennial 
flowers. News articles and talks should be 
given on kinds of perennials, their use and 
arrangement. 

Bulbs should also be featured. Why not 
pool orders for some inexpensive collections of 
Tulips? If each one only spent a dollar for 
25 Tulips, think of the effect it would produce 
through the entire community. 

Fall planting should be urged for trees, 
shrubs, vines, and evergreens. Again, co- 
operative buying will lead many into active 
participation who would otherwise keep put- 
ting it off. 


NOVEMBER 


November is the greatest planting time of 
the year for trees, shrubs, vines, and ever- 
greens. Especial attention should be given 
to reliable information on the proper shrubs 
to plant, where they should be planted, and 
how they should be planted; also on the 
proper fertilization and care of these after 
planting. _As a final culmination of the year’s 
work, a little information should be given on 
winter protection in the garden. 

It may _be a good plan to establish a “Fall 
Planting Week’’—preferably the first or second 
week of November, before any really cold 
weather comes. 

Second Year Contests: The second year 
contest will be much easier to organize ex- 
cept that the number of entries should double. 
Otherwise the proceedings will be the same 


since very few yards will be completely 
planted. 


SCORD CARD AND EXPLANATION 


The foregoing outline is merely a suggested 
one and, of course, may be greatly improved 
upon in many cases. Each community will 
have its specific problems to solve. Fortu- 
nately every community will have its leaders 
who will be glad to take hold of this project 
and develop it. 

No community can fail to become a better 
place to live after undertaking a Better Yards 
Contest, but why stop at yards? Has your 
community done what it should toward plant- 
ing its public schools. its churches, its court 
house and public buildings? These should 
not be left bleak and bare, but should be at- 
tractively planted. There are unlimited possi- 
bilities for development in any community, 
no matter how large or how small. River 
banks, public parks, libraries, and roadsides 
all offer wonderful possibilities for improve- 
ment. Not until you can say “My community 
is perfect, every house, every building, every 
home is beautified, there is not an ugly spot,” 
will it be time for your efforts to cease. 
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EXPLANATION OF SCORE CARD. 
I.—Good Taste in Design. 


1. Sereening and background.—All objection- 
able views and unsightly objects should be 
screened from view by the use of trees, shrubs 
and vines. This includes buildings, refuse bar- 
rels, telephone poles, unattractive fences and 
neighbors’ back doors. Additional plantings 
will generally be necessary to give the proper 
background and setting for lawn, flowers as 
well as any garden accessories. A tall hedge 
may often be used to advantage either for 
formal or informal treatment. 

2. Unity of yard.—All parts of the yard 
should have something in common or be joined 
together with appropriate plantings. Uncon- 
nected and unrelated groups, such as a formal 
pool in a wild garden, should be avoided. Con- 
venience of use and ease of maintenance are 
often the best guide in developing the plan and 
in planting the yard. 

Simplicity should be the keynote of every 
yard, no matter how small or how extensive. 
An open center lawn will help to secure this 
much desired quality. 

3. Harmony between house and_ yard. 
Masses of brilliant flowers or colored foliage, 
if used at all, should harmonize in color with 
the house and other plantings. Brilliant, 
gaudy and over-conspicuous effects are never 
used in well planned yards. To have white- 
washed tree trunks and white stones along 
walks, drives, or flower bed always detracts 
from the beauty of the yard. Excessive use 
of red Canas or red Salvias, for instance, 
are not in good taste. 

4. Color harmony in plantings and house.— 
Bright flowers and bright-colored foliage are 
interesting only if properly used. Always have 
a sufficient mass of green to separate colors 
which tend to clash. 


5. Use of simple accessories.—A few simple 
accessories such as a garden seat, bird bath, 
sun-dial, and an entrance pergola should be 
used. If properly placed and backed or set 
off by appropriate plantings of shrubs they are 
a welcome addition. They should be kept to 
one side and never placed as “isolated lawn 
ornaments.’ Pergolas should have a reason 
for their existence and lead somewhere from 
some place. Gazing globes are of doubtful ar- 
tistic value. Pools, if used, should in many 
cases be informal along one border of yard 
with the concrete margin completely hidden. 
Formal pools, if used, should have a simple 
concrete or flat stone coping. Ugly pool mar- 
gins are a severe handicap to one’s yard. 

Avoid an excess of features and too many 
points of interest. Again simplicity is de- 
sirable. 

6. Individuality and use of possibilities in 
planting the garden. 

Each plan should show the individuality of 
its owner and not be a copy or imitation of 
every other yard. The use of Van Houtte 
Spirea, for instance, across the front of the 
house—any one can have it, so why not be 
original? Freakish planting, on the other 
hand, is an attempt to be different and never 
in good taste. 

A hedge is permissible along the side boun- 
daries, but across the front only if there is 
sufficient space to allow a lawn between it and 
the shrubs around the house. A hedge along 
walk from the street to porch, especially if it 
is in the center of the yard, should not be used. 
The effect of the street as a whole should be 
considered. Uniformity is highly desirable. 





II.—Plant Materials 


1. Proper selection and arrangement of varie- 
ties.—An interesting collection of shrubs, vines, 
and flowers should be used. Each planting 
should be made of several units instead of the 
usual sterotyped one variety planting across 
the front of the house. 

The taller shrubs and flowers should be put 
in back of the lower ones. But remember they 
are all going to grow taller—so select low 
growing ones for use in front of windows and 
low porches. 

Freaks and exclamation marks such as Um- 
brella Catalpas and Blue Spruce should be used 
eautiously if at all in the small yard. Large 
masses of colored foliage are seldom in good 
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taste. Good long-lived, hard wooded trees are 
essential. 


2. Continuity of bloom and effect.—_The col- 
lection of plants should be such that there is 
something of interest the year around. Con- 
tinuous bloom during Spring, Summer and 
Fall; and berry, twig, and evergreen effects 
during the Winter. Interesting autumn colors 
should also be planned for. Evergreens are 
not necessary, however, for interesting winter 
effects. 

3. Permanence.—Shrubs, trees, and perennial 
plants should be used whenever possible An- 
nual flowers are purely a temporary effect. 

4. Proper spacing of plants.—Proper plant- 
ing distances of trees, flowers, shrubs and vines 
should be observed. Crowding is an _ unfor- 
givable crime. 

5. Flower borders in the garden.—An ade- 
quate supply of annual and perennial flowers 


“should be grown in a flower garden or in 


borders and beds in front of the shrubs. Con- 
tinuous bloom should be the goal of everyone, 
from March until November. 


IIIT.—Maintenance. 


1. Lawn.—The lawn should be open in the 
center, well kept, weedless and in good con- 
dition. Flower beds and odd specimens of 
plants should be kept around the edge of the 
lawn rather than in the center. 


2. Health of Plants.—All plants should be 
healthy and vigorous, in. excellent condition, 
and free from any disease or insect pest 

3. Proper cultivation.—All planting should 
either be mulched with peat moss, manure or 
leaves, or should be thoroughly cultivated. No 
weeds should be found anywhere. 


4. Proper pruning.—Shrubs should be al- 
lowed to grow naturally to their normal height. 
Cutting back is an acknowledgment of the use 
of improper shrubs. Remove some old wood to 
the ground every year but never cut back top. 

Shade trees should have lower branches clear 
of street, but tops should never be “butchered” 
or cut back. Allow them to grow naturally. 





SUGGESTED PLANTING LISTS 
A Dozen Satisfactory Annual Flowers: 

Ageratum, Calendula, California Poppy, 
Chrysanthemum, Cosmos, Annual Hollyhock, 
Gaillardia, Petunia, Marigold, Poppy, Statice, 
Zinnia. 

A Dozen Fine Perennial Flowers: 

Coreopsis. Shasta Daisy, Pyrethrum, Gaillar- 
dia, Delphinium, Iris, Veronica, Phlox, Hem 
erocallis, Chrysanthemum, hardy Aster, Phy- 
sostegia. 

Annual Vines Producing Rapid Results: 

Moonflower, Balloon Vine, Hyacinth Bean, 
Gourds, Morning Glory-Heavenly Blue, Cypress 
Vine, Scarlet Runner Bean, Cup and Saucer 
Vine, Cardinal Climber. 

Herbaceous Perennial Vines Which Are Differ- 
ent: 

Kudzu vine, Madeira vine, Cinnamon vine, 
Perennial Pea. 

Five Flowering Shrubs: 

Althea, Weigela, Chinese Lilac, Deutzia Pride 
of Rochester, Snowhill Hydrangea. 
Five Berried Shrubs: 

Ibota Privet, European Cranberry bush, Ar- 
rowwood, Coralberry, European Privet. 
Five Low Growing Shrubs (3’—4"): 

Froebel Spirea, St. Johnswort, Regel Privet, 
Japanese Barberry, Lemoine Deutzia. 

Five Shade Shrubs: 

Five leaf Aralia, Flowering Currant, Frag 
rant Sumac, Snowberry, Viburnums. 
Five Tall Screen Shrubs (8'—12'): 

Tatarian Honeysuckle, Ninebark, Sweet 
Mockorange, Pussy Willow, Late Lilac. 

Five Vines—Hardy Woody: 

Dutchman’s Pipe, Silverlace Vine, Chinese 
Wisteria, Japanese Clematis, Japanese Honey- 
suckle. 

Five Shade Trees: 

American Elm, Red Oak, Sugar Maple, Hack- 
berry, Tuliptree. 

Five Small Trees (12’—-20'): : 

Flowering Dogwood, Redbud, Goldenrain 
Tree, Eleagnus, Flowering Crab. 





To Hold Arranged Flowers 


To arrange Flowers effectively, an in- 
expensive holder may be made from a 
shallow bowl or basket. Cover top with 
a piece of fine meshed chicken-wire or 
coarse screen. It should be cut a little 
larger around the edge of the bowl to 
hold it firmly. Let it bulge up a little 
at the center. Now, cutflowers may be 
arranged informally and they will stay 
“put.” 

Wires may be threaded through the 
top of a basket criss-cross with the same 
result in keeping flowers in position. 

Rena Bauer, ( Wis.) 
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1930 Glad Notes 


By H. D. SUTTLE, (N.Y.) 
HILE here in Otsego County, Pride of Wanakah and Orange Glory. 
New York, during the past sea- More and more people are buying 


son, there was no serious drouth 
compared to some other sections, yet we 
were dry (for water only) enough, and 


with the blistering seorching days of 
August, it did not make for ideal con- 


ditions for Glads or any other flowers. 
Still many varieties gave the finest spikes 
we have yet grown, while of course, 
others threw short or crooked ones. 
Among the very outstanding ones 


were Mrs. Leon Douglas, Mary Frey, 
Marmora, Aida, Minuet, La Paloma, 
Albatross, Giant Nymph, Mother Ma- 
chree, Purple Glory, Pfitzer’s Triumph 


and Miss Des Moines. 

Some of the newer ones to me seemed 
very promising, others equally disap- 
pointing. Winged Victory was a elori- 
ous show; huge in size, a pleasing pink 
bloom substance. Olivar is a 
fair dark blue, which at times at least, 
ties itself in knots. Diablo is early but 
I do not faney the shade of red, but do 
like the dark, heavily ruffled garnet-red 
of Thomas A. Edison (Kunderd). Chas. 
D. Thomas while very early is nothing 
to get excited over; a pale yellow with 
tones of pink. Truly Brown might either 
be called homely, or rather attractive, 
but you’ve got to strain imagination to 


> good 


see it as really brown. Like B. Snow 
and after growing three seasons, it has 
always come clear. But it is not the 


elass of Minuet. 
Primate has golden 


Prim 


splendid deep 
color; too bad it shows a trace of 
blood, although the hood is not  pro- 
nouneed. <A fine white of purity and 
form is Regina Fortuna, an early light- 
yellow, with blooms all double row is 
very good, also the Yellow Perfection, 
although sure we have not yet pertee- 
tion in any yellow. Personally, I do not 
applaud such names as Heavenly Blue, 
Angel’s Dream, ete., but anyway, the 
Angel’s Dream is a large pure pink, but 
often comes with a very distracting 
form. A dandy early pink is Alice Reid, 
and Flor-Rico from same originator is 
unusual and good. Spirit of St. Louis, 
a good sized flower of a pleasing shade 
of orange, may make the commercial 
field. We all know that La Paloma is 
another fine orange and Senorita, (Sal- 
hach) is indeed pleasing. The rich, pur- 
ple of Storm Cloud was admired. Louis 
Hemon is always marveled over, a glar- 
ing novelty. In Moorish King we have 
a grand dark prize. Moracco is about 
as good, not so large as Moorish King, 
but with an attractive velvety sheen. 


I shall discard among others that 
ridiculous Lacinatus, Pink Wonder, 


Scarlet Princeps, Los Angeles, a Glad of 
no distinetion whatever, The Orchid, an 
insignificant little Prim, Purest Of All, 
A. Tiplady, Gold, Jubilee, Longfellow, 


Glads as eut flowers in colors that will 
harmonize with something. It may be 
with the paper on a wall in a room ot 
their house, or with a dish in the china 
closet, but harmonize they must. The 
seller, though, can usually laugh up his 
sleeve, for the ones that try to be the 
most choosey don’t know the A. B. C.’s 
of color harmony or flower arrangement. 
Of course, it is the female of the species 
that tries to exercise supreme taste; a 
mere man will admire and buy almost 
anything. Pink and lavender shades are 
the big takers, red is about equally 
shunned and admired. White takes well, 
also yellow, but those varieties of de- 
cided Prim blood are not good sellers. 





Growing Glads from Seed 


N the Summer of 1928, I was unable to 

keep the spikes of my Gladiolus all 
eut off as neatly as is my eustom. I 
found many of them ripening good seed. 
This was particularly true of Maiden- 
blush, and a few specimens of Le Mare- 
chal Foch. I saved several spikes of it, 
probably 95 per cent of it being Maiden- 
blush. 


In the beginning of May, 1929, this 
was sowed in the garden in two rows. 


The seed had been kept so long that the 
percentage of germination was_ light. 
The season and ‘the soil were such that 
some of them perished before Fall; and 
they were planted too late to get any 
bloom the first year. 

The bulbs were harvested even down 
to those seareely bigger than a grain of 
wheat. This Spring about the first of 
May they were planted again. 

I doubt if there be any section of the 
country that has suffered more severely 
from the great drought this year than 
we have here, but I estimate that there are 
over 500 of the seedlings alive and that 
about 10 per cent of them have already 
bloomed. 

I wish to say a word in favor of rais- 
ing seedlings as an interesting part of 
Gladiolus production. There was no 
thought that they were to be profitable 
or marketable as cut flowers. But I do 
wish to state that the first part of the 
Gladiolus patch visited each morning is 
the seedlings. ; 

They have been very slender and short 
from the intense dryness and heat, and 
from the size of the bulbs. The spikes 
have borne from four to six buds only. 
But there have been almost none but 


were superior to Maidenblush in eolor- 
ation. They have ranged from pure 


white to a pink much more vivid than 
their progenitor. There have been both 
the self-colored and the blotched ones. 
Some were blotched on only the three 
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lower flower leaves, and others on all six. 
Some have shown the primulinus strain 
decidedly, and others but very little. 
Most of them have been noticeable in the 
beautiful reeurving of the flower leaves. 
Only three that have bloomed thus far 
showed a Le Marechal Foch strain. 

It has been too dry this summer for 
the successful production of seed on 
many varieties. But, be assured that we 
are saving a limited amount of it from 
a number of varieties, and intend to 
treat it with much greater care than we 
did the Maidenblush seed. An attempt 
will be made to plant it early enough 
that the best specimens will bloom the 
first year. 

We have no Gladiolus that will be 
awaited with more eagerness next Sum- 
mer than our 500 Maidenblush seedlings. 

P. T. Zwicue (Ind.) 





Vitality of Gladiolus Bulbs 


he the Fall of 1928 I dug up eighteen 
varieties of Gladioli, wrapped them 
each separately in newspaper without 
denen packed them in a double lined 
pasteboard box and placed them in a 
dark eloset off my bedroom. Other things 
were later put in the closet and the box 
was lost sight of in the ensuing Spring 
so that the bulbs were not planted last 
year. This Spring everything was re- 
moved from the closet and the box was 
discovered, each bulb labeled just as 
stored; and what else? 

The first one unwrapped was in a state 
of soft decay; one other was a wooden 
mummy; all the rest were living! Not 
only so, but eight of them had two new 
bulbs five eighths of an inch in diameter 
on top of the old bulb; the rest of them 
had one bulb each about one-half inch 
across. Furthermore, the bulblets that 
were under the old bulbs had, in most 
cases, developed into bulbs with the 
bulblet shriveled away underneath, and 
all still within the unbroken shell of the 
bulblet ! 

None of these bulbs had made any leaf 
— but all had made new bulbs, and 
a few had made new bulblets under the 
new bulbs. (A _ bulblet is the brown, 
pointed bead attached to the bottom of 
the bulb; a bulb is the new body formed 
above it, and is eneased in a husk instead 
of a shell.) 

I have planted all these new strangers; 
twenty-six of them are now up (April 
26); I will leave the rest of this story 
till I learn what develops. 





Later—Sept. 1st.:— 


Of those “orphan” bulbs, as I ealled 
them, 103 threw up sprouts; a few of 
them soon withered away; more grew a 
foot tall.and then died down, but made 
a new bulb. About 20 bloomed, best be- 
ing Crimson Glow, Altair and Butter 
Boy, and these made a good show of 
bulblets also. Some of the varieties were 
lost, but the inerease of the rest has in- 
creased the number of bulbs to about 50. 


Gro. W. Borpen, (Okla.) 





The large number of subjects covered 
by this issue are ~ eapamngs in most nay 
issue throughout the yea New readers 
are invited to make euiiiaens with 
other magazines. 
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Woodland Path at “‘Longacres,” Farmington, Mich. 


A Woodland Path 


BY ULYSSES R. PERRINE, (Mich.) 


mother make a rockery and as the 

fad has come back again with 
more intense fervor, I have had the 
occasion to help recently in the mak- 
ing of a hillside rockery. 

From a bare hillside, a line of steps 
and terrace walks was laid out, up the 
incline, bordered by rocks and beds 
of flowers. For Autumn display an- 
nuals were used with great satisfac- 


Smet thirty years ago I helped my 


a 4 








Part of the Hillside Rockery; Jasper Boulder at left 


tion, a leader being Sweet Alyssum. 
Phacelia campanularia gave a good 
showing, as also did Portulaca, 
Tagetes, and others. 

The fields of “Longacres” are rich 
with boulders and stones brought 
down ages ago by the Labrador 
glaciers. To those interested in geo}- 
ogy, this rock garden would have 
double interest, for in the center is a 
huge block of jasper brought down 
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with the Pre-cambrian deposits. Here 
also is a rock brought from the next 
age and showing the first vestige of 
animal life,—a pentagonal figure: 
Rocks, also, broken off by the glaciers 
from Silurian, Mississippian and 
Devonian ages: Pudding stones from 
north of Lake Huron, nickel ore from 
near Cobalt, shell limestone from 
Northern Michigan, quartz from the 
Upper Ordovician. 

In the planting of the shrubs and 
trees we dug up iron stone heavy with 
pyrites, and aluminumite so light in 
weight as to surprise you. Honey- 
comb Corals, flint, feldspar, granite, 
gneiss, etc., all the cargo of the old- 
time glaciers. 

The flagstones used for the walks 
were from disused sidewalks and the 
square stones for the steps came from 
a dismantled apartment house. 

The general scheme of the “wood- 
land path” is that guests walk down 
from the terrace at the top of the hill 
to the Lily Pond at the bottom, and 
from here the path leads up from the 
Pond through the woodland to the 
top of the hill. 

In the flagstone walks, we planted 
Violet Cress (Ionopsidium acaule). 
In the rocks there is now dormant 
roots of Fern. With a large planting 
of suitable perennials and bulbs, and 
a continued planting of Rhododendron, 
Kalmia, and other shrubs, we antici- 
pate a beautiful and novel feature in 
this ““‘Woodland Path.” 





Sweet Alyssum is a beautiful annual for the Rock Gardens 





The Roadside Stand 


BY F. S. H. (Ohio) 


HE number of roadside stands is in- 
creasing rapidly as the rural residents, 
many of whom are not farmers, find 
that a well-conducted stand is an excellent 
source of income. Several things, how- 
ever, should be considered by those con- 
templating a venture of this kind, as well 
as by those already in the business. And 
now that the end of the roadside stand sea- 
son is past we can look back, and, from our 
experience, get a clear idea of future needs. 
One of the greatest factors leading to 
success is location. Other conditions be- 
ing equal the stand on the well-traveled 
road will do far more business than one 
on a less-busy thoroughfare, and this mat- 
ter of location should, largely, determine 
the kind of structure to be used for this 
purpose. A _ well-constructed, neat build- 
ing will go far toward making this a suc- 
cessful business venture, as many motor- 
ists who might stop at a stand of good 
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appearance will have no inclination to visit 
a poorly designed, unattractive place, even 
though the products being sold might be of 
equal value with those of the better stand. 
Shelves and counters should be arranged so 
as to display the stock to best advantage. 
An overhanging roof is an asset as few 
tourists will stop at a stand in rainy 
weather unless it is constructed so that 
they may do their trading in comfort. 

The stand should be located close to the 
highway but with ample space for autos 
to park near it and clear of the road. The 
writer has a stand in mind that is well 
constructed and in a good location, but 
has done but little business because it 
was built about 50 feet from the road, 
and nearly concealed by trees. An attrac- 
tive sign informs the passer-by that it is 
there, another one says drive in, but these 
signs do not draw the trade that the stand 
itself would have done, had it been built 


closer to the highway. The average motor- 
ist is better pleased if he does not have to 
drive off the thoroughfare to make his pur- 
chase. 


HERE the volume of business is not 

large enough to justify the presence of 
an attendant at all times, an electric bell 
in the house and connected with the stand 
is a great convenience to both buyer and 
seller, or a cord may be run from a bell 
in the house to the stand in order to sum- 
mon the attendant. The products sold 
should be fresh, where freshness is desir- 
able, good quality, reasonable in price and 
well displayed. 

The business of the roadside stand need 
not be all of a transient nature, as many 
residents of the city will make regular 
trips to the stands where prices, quality, 
treatment and other conditions go to make 
an incentive for them to do so. But this 
does not mean that the operator of a road- 
side stand should lower the prices of his 
products to a point where he is selling a 
high quality product at a low quality price. 

All goods should be kept as sanitary 
and as clean as possible. Comb honey and 
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other products that are to be eaten without 
first being cleaned, should be well-protected 
from flies and dust. Cartons with a trans- 
parent front make a serviceable and attrac- 
tive container for comb honey. 

Heavy paper bags holding a bushel have 
been found to be economical and convenient 
containers for potatoes, apples, onions, etc. 
These bags are strong and have been 
dropped to a hard floor, when filled with 
potatoes, without bursting. In some sec- 
tions the 12-quart basket has been found to 
be more satisfactory than the half-bushel 
basket, one reason being that the public has 
been more accustomed to this size and it is 
difficult for the seller to produce a higher 
price for one-half bushel of products than 
he might for 12 quarts. To many people a 
basket is a basket regardless of size. The 
writer has had this experience with pur- 
chasers when trying to sell produce in one- 
half bushel baskets. One, two and three 
quart baskets are desirable for fruits and 
vegetables of different varieties. The one 
pint basket is now finding favor and, un- 
doubtedly, more sales of small fruits are 
being made because of its use than before. 

A plentiful supply of change will tend 
to make a more satisfactory situation, both 
to buyer and seller, and it will pay the 
operator of the stand to make an extra 


effort each day to secure enough for all 
needs. 
HE question has been brought up, 


“Should the operator of a roadside 
stand buy products to sell in his place of 
business?” Cases have been known where the 
operator purchased his goods from the 
farmers’ market in the city, then took them 
out to his stand to sell. This is poor busi- 
ness and, in a sense, deceptive. In nearly 
all cases, the buyer is of the opinion that 
he is buying the products of the farm 
upon which the stand is located. Should 
this practice become general the buyer 
would have no incentive to buy other than 
at the store near his home with which he 
is familiar. 

Square dealing in every respect will help 
largely to build up a trade, and where cause 
for dissatisfaction exists upon the part of 
the customer, the owner should make it 
right, even though it might not have been 
his fault and he would lose a little by so 
doing. Courteousness is an asset that must 
be learned if the operator is not naturally 
endowed that way. This is a habit to be 
formed that means dollars to anyone in 
business. 

It is probable that the early hours of 
the morning will provide but little or no 
trade to the rural stand, but the night 
trade is well worth going after, and to do 
this the place of business must be weil 
lighted. 

In addition to the fruits and vegetables 
usually offered there are some products 
that have been overlooked by some opera- 
tors, many of which would add to the 
income. Many apples go to waste that 
could be made into vinegar, apple butter 
and other salable articles. Pumpkins are 
frequently allowed to waste when they 
might have been sold. Ear popcorn, fancy 
work by the women of the house, flowers, 
potted plants, bird houses, rustic hanging 
baskets, live poultry, pigeons, rabbits, 
cottage cheese, buttermilk, homemade 
candy, for which there is a large demand, 
and many other articles. The stand owner 
who does not own a few hives of bees is 
also missing an opportunity. 

The roadside stand seems destined to a 
great growth if the operators continue to 
conduct them by good business methods. 
The transfer of produce direct from pro- 
ducer to consumer is an advantage to both 
parties in many ways, and this advantage 
should be grasped by the agriculturists of 
our country to a greater extent than it has 
been in the part. 


Ts aes a a ee _  —_— 
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Sweet Peas at Latham Farm 


Sweet Peas Sent Him Through College 


BY PROF. M. B. CUMMINGS, (Vt.) 


R. L. D. LATHAM, JR., of Ver- 

mont, has the honor and 

achievement to his credit of 
growing Sweet Peas as a means of 
paying his way through college. 

Mr. Latham took a course in the 
College of Arts and Science at the 
University of Vermont, receiving his 
degree in 1925. In addition he took 
a course in horticulture to learn about 
the cultivation of garden plants. 


The varieties of Sweet Peas which 
Mr. Latham has tried are mostly of 
the Spencer type originated by the 
Burpee Seed Company of Philadel- 
phia. Although many kinds have been 
tried, the new and improved types of 
the Spencer Pea have been found to 
be the most satisfactory. Mr. Latham 
has three-fourths of an acre, making 
nearly 7,000 lineal feet of rows of 
Peas. The rows are put 4 to 5 feet 
apart and were placed to run north 
and south to get the best exposure to 
the sun. The flowering of these plants 
begins about the middle of July and 
continues in great abundance until 
about the middle of August; and after 
that there are still a few weeks of 
late production, but the high periods 
of blooming are during the warm 
weeks of Midsummer. 


T= growing of Sweet Peas is an 
interesting project. Mr. Latham 
picks and grades the blossoms by the 
bushel,—almost by the truck load at 
the height of the season,—and he does 
this every day, Sundays included. His 
selling area extends over a radius of 
approximately 50 miles; the northern 
limit being Highgate, the eastern limit 
being Barre, the southern limit Rich- 
mond to Shelburne and Burlington. 
A great many Sweet Pea bouquets are 
sold at the summer camps on the 
shores of Lake Champlain and 
throughout the Island county in the 
middle of the Lake. Many of the 
smaller towns, within the territory in- 
dicated above, are good market areas. 
Several florists around Burlington se- 
cure their supply from Mr. Latham, 


when the demand is greater than their 
own supply can meet. 


In the matter of help, Mr. Latham 
employed four boys in the delivery 
sales work, which was done by auto. 
In addition he had two assistants 
known as pickers, who spent all their 
time in the care of the Sweet Pea 
plantation and in picking and bou- 
queting the blossoms. Mr. Latham 
has said that the chief difficulties in 
Sweet Pea growing, are the control 
of mildew; the problem of getting a 
good supply of manure for enriching 
the soil; and in keeping the Peas from 
growing too high; also that of getting 
the blossoms early enough in the sea- 
son. Sweet Peas are grown in rows, 
the plants being supported by upright 
branches of trees. This method of 
support is much more satisfactory 
than are strands of wire, and string 
stretches and contracts with the 
changing weather. 

Mr. Latham has been in the busi- 
ness of growing Sweet Peas for nearly 
17 years, having grown up in the busi- 
ness from his days of a small boy. He 
states that his total income during 
this period has been about $17,000. 





Flowers at the Capitol City 


[) VEING frequent visits to Washing- 
ton, I have been much impressed 
with the beauty of the rare plants and 
flowers that are such a decorative part 
of that wonderful city. 

Roses of the best and finest varieties 
are grown in abundance. Many of the 
favorites are The Ramblers: Radiance, 
Queen’s Scarlet, Silver Moon, and nearly 
all the varieties of the ever-blooming 
sorts. With the mild climate they com- 
mence blooming in early Spring and con- 
tinue until late Autumn. 

Chrysanthemums, too, are especially 
desirable for outdoor culture and grow 
in wonderful luxuriance. These plants 
require a rich moist soil, and if the very 
large blooms are desired, all except a 
few terminal buds should be cut off in 
early Summer. 


Evia F. Fuanpers, (N. Y.) 
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Insect Friends of the Garden 


BY W. J. HAMILTON, JR. 


T is a common supposition that all 

Insects are undesirable tenants of 

our gardens. Often more is expended 
in an effort to check the depredations of 
some Insect Pest than the cost of the 
garden itself. But let us consider a 
moment. For every injurious Insect 
among the Roses and Beets, there is 
another whose very life depends on the 
food furnished by this pest and conse- 
quently its destruction. Without this vast 
silent army of beneficial Insects, who 
work so obscurely that we seldom know 
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of their presence, the garden, trees and 
even the very grass we tread on would 
soon disappear. Without the interven- 
tion of these useful species, all the Birds 
and insecticides in the world would not 
prevent this planet from becoming an un- 
inhabitable desert in the course of a few 
years. 

Our government has sent men all over 
the world in search of new Insects, not 
dried museum specimens, but husky live 
individuals which will become parasitic 
upon or destroyers of most of our 
noxious Bugs. 

Let us take a short walk through the 
garden and see if we cannot find some of 
these interesting forms that Nature has 
so kindly provided. Under that flat rock 
we will uncover some black Beetles, 
prettily marked with metallic green, blue 
and orange. These lively little predators 
are always on the hunt, preferably at 
night. They have received the name of 
Caterpillar Hunters, for they prey on the 
fat juicy larva of Butterflies. Here is a 
Rosebush, the buds covered with plump 
green Plant Lice. If these Aphids should 
become too abundant, Aphis-lions, ugly 
offsprmg of the beautiful green Lace- 
wing Flies, will most certainly appear, 
and with their huge piercing jaws, play 
havoe with the Plant Lice. 

If the garden has a shaded path, you 
may see a handsome wmetallie-green 
Beetle, liberally splashed with silver, rise 
swiftly from the walk, alight after flying 
a few yards, and stand facing you. The 
Tiger Beetle, for such it is, feeds in large 
measure on Insects of smaller size. The 
unsightly young of this Beetle, hidden in 
shafts along the path, with the head 
alone exposed, waits for any unsuspect- 
ing Insect which may cross its path. It 
is anchored firmly in its tunnel by two 
little hooks, situated in the middle of the 
body. These are to prevent it from being 





pulled forcibly from its retreat, should it 
seize some Insect larger and stronger 
than itself. 


All of us are familiar with the pretty 
little Lady Birds. These tiny Beetles are 
of tremendous importance in holding 
injurious Insects in check. They feed on 
Seale Insects, Plant Lice, Potato Beetles 
and a host of other inimical forms. One 
species on the West Coast, has the curi- 
ous habit of congregating in vast numbers 
in the Fall and hibernating on the moun- 
tain tops. These are collected, kept in 
cold storage during the Winter, and dis- 
tributed to the fruit growers in the 
Spring, who “plant” them on the trees. 
In this manner the Plant Lice are kept 
under control and prevented from ravag- 
ing the orchards. 


It quite often happens that a species 
of Insect is brought into our country, 
usually quite by accident, which becomes 
a serious pest. A search is then made in 
its native land for the parasite which 
attacked it in that country. If the search 
is successful, and it usually is, the para- 
site is introduced into the locality occu- 
pied by its host; the two species soon 
establish a nice balance; and the danger 
is past. A number of Lady Birds have 
been introduced into California to combat 
some of the destructive Seale Insects and 
Plant Lice which have become estab- 
lished there. These introductions have 
invariably been marked with success. 


Perhaps we will see some plump Army 
Worms hurrying across the lawn, or fat 
Caterpillars gorging themselves with 
succulent leaves. If fortunate, we will 
likewise see some small Flies, not unlike 
the household variety, hovering about 
these plump larvae. Occasionally they 
dart down, alight on the Caterpillar to 
deposit an egg, either inside the body, or 
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on the surface; and quickly fly off. If 
the eggs be laid on the surface, the Larva 
when it hatches, quickly cuts its way into 
the Grub and commences to feed on the 
tissues. It takes sharp care not to attack 
a vital part, which would kill the Grub 
and leave them without a constant supply 
of fresh food. These Tachina Flies are 
among our most beneficial Insects, and 
have done much to keep the Gypsy and 
Brown-tail Moth from becoming worse 
plagues. 

On the trunk of that Maple yonder we 
see an Ichneumon Fly; that wasp-like 
creature with the Jong thread-like egg 
depositor. These are Insects of the first 
importance. Arched over her back, the 
long drilling ovipositor is slowly worked 
into the bark, deep into the wood, reach- 
ing at last the home of a borer. Few 
Woodpeckers could reach these deep- 
seated despoilers of our shade trees. 
When the cavity which denotes the home 
of a Borer is reached, an egg is deposited 
and the drill withdrawn. Our friend does 
not always go scot free, however. The 
ovipositor may become so tightly wedged 
that the Insect is held fast and dies. The 
egg soon hatches and the young attaches 
itself to the Borer, feeding upon the body 
juices of its host. 

Another much smaller form of this 
valuable group punctures the fat bodies 
of Plant Lice; lays a single egg in the 
hole; and flies off. We may occasionally 
see some discolored dry Aphid, maintain- 
ing a life-like posture even in death, with 
a neat round hole in the side. The open- 
ing has been made by the Ichneumon, 
which has fed on the body of the Aphid 
at the expense of the latter, and matur- 
ing, cuts itself loose and flys off in search 
of a mate. 

Parasites do not always go free, how- 
ever. Another form of insect may be 
parasitic upon the Parasite. This would 
be an injurious form, from the stand- 
point of man; but it keeps a finer balance 
between the supply and demand. 








Goats and their House 
This Goat House at the San Diego Zoo, California, was Age a 


simulated chimney for appearance’s sake alone, and not w 


th any 


thought of utility; yet the inhabitants of the house have found a 
practical purpose for the chimney and give it abundant service. 


CHLOE H. NULL, (Mo.) 
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Something for Our Children 


BY ESTHER HAAS 
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Bible Stories 


HE Bible tells us about a young woman 

by the name of Ruth, who lost her 
husband. She was a beautiful woman. Her 
husband’s mother’s name was Naomi. The 
two women were very poor. They left the 
country where they had been living to go 
back to the old home of Naomi. This was 
a strange country to Ruth, who left her 
own people to go with her mother-in-law. 

Naomi tried to persuade Ruth to stay 
with her own folks where she was at home 
but she would not stay, but said “Where 
you go, I will go, and your people shall be 
my people.” 

After they came to this strange country, 
they were very poor and did not have much 
to eat. Near the town were fields of grain 
which men were cutting. Ruth went out 
and asked if she might gather the grain 
that the men let fall. The owner of the 
field was a kind man, who told the reapers 
to let some of the grain fall on purpose 
that Ruth might gather it. How happy the 
young woman was, and how happy her 
mother-in-law was too, because now they 
had plenty to eat. 


They put some grain between stones 
and rolled them around and around until 


the grain was ground up fine. This was 
made into little cakes and baked. 

Later, Ruth became the wife of the 
owner of ‘the field, whose name was Boaz. 





In a Basket,—a Dog Story 


HIS is a true story about a little girl 
(we will call her Margaret), who was 
just six years old when it happened. 

Margaret and her mother went to visit 
Grandma and Grandpa out in the state of 
Washington. They were on their way 
home, and stopped off to visit big Sister. 
Arriving in the middle of the night, no one 
was at the station to meet them as they 
did not know what train they would be on. 
Going up to the door, their knock was 
answered by Sister. Little Margaret spied 
a little Pup just crawling out of its basket. 
It was a Pug pup just six weeks old, tan in 
color, with black nose, dark gray ears and 
black on the tip of its curly tail. 

Such a cute fat little Pup. Margaret 
danced a jig with delight, crying, “Oh, 
Sister is she for me?’ Of course she was 
told she was. No happier little girl lived 
in all of Kansas. 

When the visit was over and the trip 
home was to be made, little Puppy had to 
go along. Mother procured a market basket 
with a strong handle, and lined it inside. 
On the morning they were to start, Mar- 
garet’s pet was placed in the basket and a 
cover put over the top. Nothing would do 
but Margaret must carry the basket herself, 
although it was really too heavy for such a 
little girl, and it was a long walk to the 
depot. 

Finally the train came. When the porter 
was helping the little girl up on the train 
platform he took hold of the handle of the 
basket. “What have you in your basket, 
little girl?” said the porter, but Margaret 
did not hear him and went on in the car, 
closely followed by Mother and Sister. The 
Puppy was very quiet and well behaved 


during the trip. When the journey was 
ended, while the trainmen were standing 


in the door of the car, Margaret uncovered 
her basket and showed them her pet. How 
the men laughed when they saw the cute 
Puppy that had come all the way in a 
basket. ; 


Of course when Daddy saw the dog, he 


said, “just what we need,” and Chubby 
(that was its name) had a good home. 


Some other time you may hear some more 
stories about Chubby. 





King Eagle 


ING EAGLE, commonly known as Bald 

Head, is a great Bird with wonderful 
broad wings. His body and wings are dark 
brown while his head is a snowy white, as 
is also his tail. That is the reason he is 
called Bald Head, but he really isn’t bald 
at all. His great hooked beak and his legs 
are yellow. 

His home is far up on the mountainside, 
away from the haunts of man. He builds 
his nest in the branches of the tallest trees 
that grow on the side of the mountain, He 
is such a great big Bird, of course his nest 
must be large too. There is one good thing 
about King Eagle. He takes a mate for 
life and is loyal and true to her as long as 
she lives, which is usually a good many 
years. The young Eagles during the first 
year after leaving the nest, are larger than 
their parents, and do not have white heads. 
By the time their heads are white, they are 
the same size as the old Birds. 

The food of the Eagle consists mostly of 
fish, though he likes any kind of fresh meat. 
When he gets a chance he will even catch 
the babies of the Deer, and he is so swift of 
wing that the members of the Duck family 
greatly fear him. Even Geese are not safe 
when he is near. He is called King, but he 
is King from fear, as he is a robber and will 
take food away from other Birds whenever 
he finds them. 

The Eagle soars around high in the air 
over the water, watching for some sign of 
fish. When he sees them, he seems to hang 
in the air for a minute, then shoots down 
toward the water, spreading his _ broad 
wings just before he hits the water. If he 
is successful in catching his fish, he then 
rises to a tall tree where he eats his meal 
in peace, as no other Bird will go near him. 
It is no honor to him to be called King, 
because he is so fierce and strong. 





Primary and Binary Colors 


Y primary colors we mean the colors 

from which all other colors are made. 
Yellow, red and blue are in pigments, the 
Primary colors. Gray and cream are 
valled, Neutral, and any of the primary 
colors may be used on a neutral back- 
ground. If so desired, red may be used on 
a tint of red, blue on a tint of blue, or 
vellow on a tint of yellow. 

Binary colors are produced by combining 
two primary colors in equal parts. Equal 
parts of yellow and red produce the binary 
color of orange. Equal parts of yellow and 
blue produce the binary color green. Equal 
parts of red and blue produce violet. The 
binary colors are therefore, orange, green 
and violet. 

Care should always be taken to use a 
neutral color with any color, or a color 
with the tint of that color. The mixing of 
colors may be beautiful or they may not be, 
according to the color combinations. 

A color chart may be made by the use of 
water colors or colored crayons. Draw a 
circle about two or three inches in diameter, 
coloring with either the water colors or 
crayons. Be sure to be neat about it and 
do not run over the edge of the circle. Cut 
the circles out and paste on a cardboard or 
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sheet of paper of neutral tone. Make one 
containing only the primary colors then 
make one containing the binary colors. 
The circles may be cut from the colored 
kindergarten papers, but be sure the colors 
are true to the standard of color. 





Nature Study 


EGINNING with this month we will 

have a nature study article in each 
month. The winter months are especially 
good to study the sky and the stars. Go 
out on clear nights and even with the 
naked eye much of interest can be seen. 
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One of the most conspicuous star groups 
or constellations is the Great Bear or Big 
Dipper. which is another name for it. In 
learning to locate prominent stars and star 
groups, you should learn to find the Big 
Bear first. It will be an easy matter to 
find the North Star or Polaris. Other 
groups can be found from this also. 

From the diagram you will see that a 
line drawn through the two stars at the 
end of the Big Dipper points directly to 
ward Polaris. These are called Pointers. 
You will find Polaris is the end star in tlie 
handle of. the Little Dipper, sometimes 
called the Small Bear. Except in the 
region of the North Star, some stars will 
be visible during certain hours of the night, 
but invisible at others. 

Next month, we will study some more 
about the stars. 


& 





Ageratum in My Garden 


OUR varieties of Ageratum, the blue 

or lavender form, have grown this 
past season in my garden. The first was 
that dear edging plant, a dwarf kind, in 
bloom when the Iris are at their glory, or 
which may be forced and brought out of 
the hothouse at the beginning of Spring. 
The second was the tall gracefully-loose 
variety, which grows profusely in the 
woods as well as in gardens. The third— 
which in October is still in full bloom—is 
a cultivated form with heavy heads and 
thick stems. It is the Blue Perfection of 
the catalogues. _The last—also in bloom 
in October—is perhaps the best ofall. It 
is the Eupatorium of Fall. It is a mass 
of color, with exceptionally large heads 
and delicate stems. When other combining 
flowers have gone, it joins in contrast and 
enhancement with Roses, Zinnias, and 
Dahlias. 

The woods and roadsides in the Far 
South reflect the wonder of October skies 
in expanses of wild Ageratum effectively 
grouped, as though by man’s design, with 
Goldenrod and Yellow Lantana. 

Ageratum is defined as an asteraceous 
flower, which shows its kinship to the 
Aster or Thistle family. 

It is perennial—there is plenty to give 
away each year—and requires little care. 


Mary §S. Sarrsa, (Tenn.) 
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Queries 


Best Roses for Fence 


To THE EpITorR :— 

I am employed as a gardener in a tract 
which has a Cyclone fence, a part of which 
we would like to have covered with Roses 
that bloom all through the season, as do the 
Hybrid Teas. 

The Cyclone fence is constructed of wire 
and is 6 feet high, fastened to 1% inch pipe 
posts, set in cement, about 10 feet apart. 

Any suggestions as to best Roses for this 
purpose will be helpful. 


Wma. C, HANKAMMER, (Ohio) 

Answer:—For your locality there are no 
such Roses in existence, though it is possible 
that varieties may eventually be developed 
to accomplish this fine end. There is in 
existence at present a variety called New 
Dawn, a sport of Dr. W. Van Fleet, which 
does give flowers throughout the season but 
not in great abundance. Another one, 
Phyllis Bide, has a tendency to bloom again 
all through the season. The Pemberton 
variety, Danae, blooms sparingly after its 
first June burst of bloom. If you care to 
take the trouble to train it, you could have 
Birdie Blye give you some flowers through- 
out the season as well. None of these will 
be like the Hybrid Teas. 

If I were doing it, I should like taking 
a chance on the bracteata hybrid, Mermaid, 
which blooms rather continuously, and the 
foliage of which is particularly lovely. It 
is not hardy all over the North. 

J. Horace McFaRvanp. 





Culture of Lycoris 


To THE EDITOR :— 

What is the culture required to induce the 
hardy Amaryllis, Lycoris squamigera, to 
bloom? I have several bulbs, which never 
bloom, They stand Winters all right. 

J. 


Answer :—Lycoris squamigera has the odd 
habit of producing its leaves early in the 
season, usually in March; the foliage ma- 
tures and dies down, and then in August 
the stout flower scape pushes up to a height 
of two or three feet, bearing a large cluster 
of amaryllis-like rosy pink flowers. We 
have grown it for a number of years in 
Northern New Jersey, and it flowers annu- 
ally. It is planted in well-drained rather 
sandy soil, in an open sunny position, but 
where the root is somewhat sheltered by 
surrounding Phlox and Delphiniums. Bone- 
meal and sheep manure have been applied 
annually. We do not know whether this is 
the treatment ordinarily advised but in our 
case it gives good results. A light mulch 
of litter is given after the ground is frozen 
hard. In other words, the Lycoris is given 
the treatment advised for Liliums, and re- 
sponds to it.—(Rural New-Yorker.) 


Propagating Roses 
To THP EpITor :— 

I would like to know how to raise Rose- 
bushes from the start. Do they grow from 
seed or cuttings? How do you start cuttings? 

 - 

Answer:—Roses are ordinarily grown 
from cuttings or layers, or are grafted or 
budded on a hardy or vigorous stock. They 
are rarely grown from seed, except for the 
raising of new varieties. Some varieties, 
such as the Moss Roses, are most readily 
grown from root-cuttings, others root most 
easily from green wood propagated under 
glass, while many of our garden Roses may 
be rooted out-of-doors; ripe wood cuttings 
or layers being used. 

The hardy Climbing Roses, and many of 
the varieties ordinarily grown in our gar- 
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dens, are easily rooted from cuttings of 
ripe wood set in a congenial spot in the 
open ground. After flowering, take cut- 
tings six to nine inches long from the ripe 
shoots that have bloomed. Trim back the 
foliage and cut the shoot with a slant be- 
low a bud. Set about three inches deep in 
a sheltered spot, in friable well-tilled soil, 
and water during a dry spell. In Fall 
mulch the ground and throw some litter 
over the cuttings to protect them. Most of 
them will survive the Winter, and be well- 
rooted in Spring. Many amateur gardeners 
protect the cutting, as soon as made, by 
inverting a fruit jar over it, and this is cer- 
tainly helpful if the season or the locality 
is very dry. , 

It is quite a simple matter to root layers 
of the Hardy Roses. Bend down a shoot of 
ripe wood and at a convenient place, eight 
or 10 inches from the tip, cut a little “heel” 
in the outer bark at the lower side. Peg 
the branch to the ground at this place, and 
put a little earth over it. By the following 
Spring there will be a good bunch of roots. 
Cut off the tip with roots attached, and set 
as a separate plant. The ordinary Ram- 
bler Roses often form natural layers where 
branches are allowed to lie on the ground. 


—(Rural New-Yorker.) 


Double or Single Glass for 
Greenhouses? 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I am about to build a small Greenhouse for 
my own use. Some writers say to use double 
sash to keep out cold while others say that 
there is a sun-ray which glass repels, and 
that only one thickness of glass should be 
used. I would use double sash if it is best. 


H. W. Cooper, ( Mass.) 
Answer :—The use of double-glazed sash is 
desirable to keep out cold, or rather to re- 
tain the heat during Winter, but it is a 
demonstrated fact that the more glass used, 
the less penetration of the desirable ultra- 
violet rays. Indeed, the use of only one 
thickness of glass is understood to destroy 
the larger part of these. 
If any reader can throw further light on 
this subject it will be helpful. 
MADISON COOPER. 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving g£en- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


NAME OF VINE WANTED 

Several years ago I visited in Tacoma, 
Washington, and was charmed with a beau- 
tiful vine which was used to cover chimneys 
and grown at porch corners. It is a rank 
grower and has thick clusters of leaves. 
Also clusters of red or orange berries in 
November. 

The front of the Annie Wright Seminary 
is covered with these vines. I have been 
told it is called Pyracantha, but the cata- 
logs I have describe Pyracantha as a hedge 
shrub. 

If some Tacoma reader of the FLOWER 
GRowrER will write the correct name of 
the vine, I shall be very happy indeed. 

Mrs. D., (Ky.) 


NAME OF GLAD WANTED 


In a bouquet of Gladiolus on a friend’s 
table was one that the two top petals of 
the bloom were pure white, the two side 
petals bright red, the bottom petal white. 
She did not know the name, perhaps a seed- 
ling. Who can name it? 

Mrs. H. McKee, (Ohio) 


MILDEW ON HARDY DELPHINIUMS 
Would like to learn how to prevent or 
stop mildew on Hardy Delphiniums. Mine 
came up and grew strongly last Spring but 
after the buds were well started the mildew 
slowly covered the leaves and stem and 

some stalks drooped and died. 

Emma B. Durston, (IIl.) 


INSECT DAMAGES LAWN 

Our new fall-planted lawn is being dug 
up in innumerable places by some beetle or 
insect which digs up from the ground. I 
have not seen this pest, but its ravages are 
marked by little mounds of soil about 4 
inches across, piled up in a clayey forma- 
tion in the center of which seems to be a 
hole. The hole is not more than one-fourth 
of an inch in diameter. This trouble is 








A Mole has strong feet and claws with which he can become a 
digger of great ability. He is able to dig himself out of sight in ten 
minutes, and in three minutes will make a tunnel a foot long. Has 
been known to dig 104% feet in one day. 

Living so much under ground, he does not have much use for eyes, 
consequently the eye-ball is about the size of a pinhead. 

(Photo by Cornelia Clarke, Iowa) 
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pretty regularly distributed over an acre of 
lawn. 

As the gardeners in this vicinity do not 
seem to know what it is, I will be espe- 
cially grateful for information. 


R. Cayton, (N. Y.) 


ORCHID INFORMATION WANTED 
Judging from what I can hear, Orchids 
have been grown commercially for many 
years, but I have never seen anything re- 
garding their culture in the gardening mag- 


azines. Why is there such a dearth of this 
information? 
I would appreciate advice concerning 


varieties, time of planting, complete cul- 
tural directions, and other necessary help 
for the beginner of a private collection. 


Rupy M. Kats, (Ky.) 


LILIUM AURATUM FROM SEED 
I would like to know how to grow the 
Lilium auratum from seed and if it is prac- 
ticable to do this. Would like to know 
how to plant and how long it will take to 
secure bloom from time of planting seed. 


V. P., (Ga.) 


GROWTH ON HOLLY AND FERN 


On the under side of the leaves of Holly 
and Boston Fern, there is a spotted growth 
which is green when new and changes from 
yellow to brown as it gets older. What is 
this growth; and is it harmful? And if 
harmful, how may it be exterminated with- 
out hurting the plant? 


ERNEST VAHEE, (N. Y.) 


SPRAYS FOR FUNERAL WORK 


Will some reader give me information 
about how to arrange Glads and summer 
flowers in sprays for funeral work? Such 
information would doubtless be helpful to 
others as well as myself. 


Mrs. ERNEST KELLEy, ( Vt.) 


TREE-OF-HEAVEN A PEST 


Will you please publish a description and 
give the different names of the so-called 
“Tree-of-Heaven” which seems to be quite 
a pest on account of the spreading root sys- 
tem and the fact that the roots poison the 
soil so that nothing will grow near it? It 
is a new tree to me and I know trees pretty 
well, too, but never heard of it by that 
name. ‘ 


Mrs. E. B., (Kans.) 
SCALE ON POINSETTIA,—TIMB OF BLOOMING 
Can any reader tell me the cause, name, 
and cure for a scale which appears on the 
leaves and stem of my Poinsettia? The 
scale is small and brown, and when picked 
off is either juicy or else contains a fine 
yellow powder. 
When should the plant start blooming? 


ELEANOR T. Huo, (Conn.) 


CARE OF CROCUS, TULIP, 


BULBS 
Will someone tell me how to care for Cro- 
cus, Tulip and Narcissus bulbs at the end 
of the flowering season in the Fall? 


PAULINE MurpnHy, (W. Va.) 


AND NARCISSUS 


BONES DISSOLVED IN LYE AS FERTILIZER 


Will bones dissolved in lye and applied to 
the soil around the roots of plants give the 
same results as Bonemeal? If so, in what 
proportion should it be used? 


PAULINE MurpHy, (W. Va.) 


STOCKS FAIL TO BLOOM 


Is there any particular trick in getting 
Stocks to bloom? I secured my Bismarck 


Stock seed early, and the seedlings were 
planted early, but I secured few blooms. 
There was plenty of green foliage but the 
plants failed to send up bloom stalks. 
Would the hot, dry weather such as we had 
last Summer cause this failure? 


Scorr B. Petton, (Pa.) 


PEAT MOSS CAUSES SORREL TO GROW 
I notice that wherever Peat Moss is used 
I can count on a lot of sorrel to come, as 
the weed thrives in a sour soil. I suppose 
this is but only a natural occurrence; but 
can this be kept down by an application of 
lime? 
Scotr B. Petron, (Pa.) 


NEW DEPARTMENT WANTED 


A department for house plants in THE 
FLOWER GROWER would be very helpful. 
Here in Alberta our Winter is so long our 
house plants mean much to us, and one can 
find so little real information on the sub- 
ject. Books on house plants are too few 
and far between. 

If some experienced reader could under- 
take a brief department devoted to house 
plants it would fill a long felt want and 
readers would then feel more free to ex- 
change ideas on their difficulties with other 
members of our big FLOWER GROWER 
family. 

Mrs. MAupDE Crook, ( Alta.) 


HOYA FROM SEED 


Could Mrs. McKee or some other reader 
tell me if I could start “Hoya” or Wax 
Plant from seed, and if so, whether the 
seedsmen carry it. I am anxious to have 
one of these plants. 


Mrs. MAvupDE Crook, (Alta.) 


PROTECTION FOR FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS 


Would appreciate any suggestions for the 
constructions for frames and rain-proofing 
cloth to protect large flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums while blooming. 


Mrs. Evia M. Samira, (Calif.) 


REMEDY FOR MEALY BUG WANTED 


Could some reader answer through this 
Department and give me the cause of Mealy 
Bug, and the cure of same? They kill my 
Coleus. 

Mrs. W. C. Durnam, (N. Y.) 


POETS NARCISSUS FAIL TO BLOOM 


Several have asked why Poet’s Narcissus 
failed to bloom after budding full. Several 
have tried clipping the ends of the buds, 
as they had been advised, but they would 
not open. 

Mine are planted in the open and budded 
full, but very few bloom. Am wondering 
if it was because they started too early and 
buds were injured in the frosts? 

Any information that will correct this 
condition will be greatly appreciated. 


J. E. Haynes, (Vt.) 


WATSONIAS AND GLADS 

A reader in Montana would like to have 
information on Watsonias, and asks 
whether they can be successfully crossed 
with the Gladiolus. Watsonias may be 
crossed with the Gladiolus and an article 
by Luther Burbank in THE FLOWER GROWER 
some years back tells of success in this 
direction. 

Any reader with recent information along 
this line may give help to the Montana 
correspondent above mentioned, as well as 
to others who are intersted, by sending 
same in for publication in THE FLOWER 
GROWER, 

—(EprTor) 
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GOLD-BANDED LILIES OF JAPAN 


I noticed an inquiry regarding the cul- 
tivation of these desirable Lilies. 

About twenty years ago we moved into 
an old home where there was quite a large 
clump of these Lilies. We had never grown 
them before and a friend said to us: “They 
are beautiful, but the bulbs have a habit of 
disappearing after a time; so do not dis- 
turb them in any way.” For a few years 
they bloomed beautifully and then gradu- 
ally seemed to grow smaller. We were 
quite sure the bulbs had increased and were 
in a solid mass, so concluded to separate 
them and risk the consequences. 

So we did, and found a mass of rather 
small bulbs. We put them in a row, one by 
one, and the next year nearly every one 
bloomed and every year since have done the 
same. 

The plants are in a bed with a northern 
exposure, a little removed from a cellar 
wall. Every Fall we cover them with a 
coarse litter of straw and fertilizer from 
the barn, to the depth of two or three 
inches, removing this in Spring. This 
answers a twofold purpose,—protection and 
fertilization. 

Etta F. FLANpERS, (N. Y.) 


WINTERING GERANIUMS 

Answering C. M. Hamrin (Mass.), Nov., 
1930, issue: 

At the approach of freezing weather, lift 
each Geranium and set in flower pot of suit- 
able size. If soil contains angleworms, re- 
move by placing plant in basin of water to 
remove all soil, or use lime water in Win- 
ter. Place drainage in bottom of each con- 
tainer, a flat pebble, or bits of charcoal or 
burned bone ;—then some flat, intact chunks 
of decomposed manure, leaves or stuff left 
from cleaning bulbs. Soil may be good gar- 
den dirt, or mixture of garden soil, decayed 
manure, leaf mould and sand. 

Large Geraniums may be cut back to good 
form, sometimes just the bottom shoots may 
be left. Remove the lower leaves on all 
branches; they will die anyway. Have base 
of plant about level with, or slightly lower 
than rim of container. Water thoroughly, 
wash saucers and outside of containers. (It 
is an advantage to soak these beforehand.) 
Plants may be placed immediately in winter 
quarters or left for a few days in cool, light 
room. Give as good light as possible. 

On this November day, my few Gera- 
niums treated as above, are setting on 
kitchen ftioor, in front of west windows, 
where they spent all of last Winter, and are 
looking well, though three times smaller 
than when I bedded them out in June. 
They will (probably) be in bloom early 
next Summer, and I shall not bed them out- 
doors again. By keeping them in their con- 
tainers, they may be in bloom next Novem- 
ber and much later. 

Geraniums may be wintered by hanging 
up by roots in cellar. I have seen it done 
successfully, but not by me. 


BENJAMIN Keecu, (N. Y.) 


BEECH TREES AND LIGHTNING 


In your October number, A. J. Lodes, 
(Ill.), has this question: “Do Trees at- 
tract lightning?” 

I will quote from Horace Kephart’s 
“Camping and Woodcraft:” 

“T have never seen, nor heard of a Beech 
tree that had been struck by lightning, al- 
though Beeches are plentiful on many battle 
scarred mountains where stricken trees of 
other species can be noted by the score. Miss 
Keeler says on this point: ‘There was so 
firm a belief among the Indians that a Beech 
tree was proof against lightning that on the 
approach of a thunder-storm, they took refuge 
under its branches with full assurance of 
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safety—. This popular belief has recently 
had scientific verification. The general con- 
clusion from a series of experiments is that 
trees ‘Poor in fat’ like the Oak, Willow, Pop- 
lar, Maple, Elm and Ash, oppose much less 
resistance to the electric current than trees 
‘Rich in fat’ like the Beech, Chestnut, Linden 
and Birch.” : 
I hope this covers Mr. Lodes’ question. 


Ear B. Prive, ( Mass.) 


IS EUPHORBIA POISONOUS? 


Mrs. M. Olson, (Wis.) asks in November 
issue “Is Euphorbia Poisonous?” 

For a great number of years, this plant 
has been grown on my Mother’s place. She, 
and we children, handled it promiscuously 
without any semblance of harm. However, 
in the last three years, it has been poison- 
ous to me. 

Three years ago, I was poisoned three 
times, each time being after I had cut it for 
a bouquet, just like Poison Ivy affects 
some; with little blisters forming on the 
hands. It seems to be the milk that is poi- 
sonous, after it is cut, not the leaf nor the 
stem. Last year I was very careful and 
washed with strong soap water, after cut- 
ting it, and was not poisoned as much. 

This year, I only had a few plants, and 
did not use it in bouquets or cut it, for fear 
of being poisoned. Anyone cutting the 
plant, if they get the milk from the stem, 
may overcome the poison effect by washing 
the hands with strong soap water. Poison 
Ivy has never affected me, and I do not 
understand why this Euphorbia, or Snow- 
on-the-Mountain, should affect me of late 
years. 

Mrs. T. A. LARIMORE, (Kans.) 


TULIP VARIETIES WANTED 

Answering Thos. E, Graham, ( Mo.) : 

The following are some of the lily-flow- 
ered Tulips: 

Picotee, white with pink edge. 

Sirene, Adonis, Artemis, all rosy-red, 
though differing in size and blooming time. 

Retroflera, Retroflera superba, Alaska, 
yellow. 

Hebe, Eclipse, orange or salmon. 

Centaur, Fulgens, Elegans Rubra, red. 

Elegans Alba, white. 

These are all medium-priced ones, but 
some of the newer varieties of lily-flowered 
Tulips, such as Primrose Delight, Capt. 
Fryatt, Madonna, Fascination, Evening 
Dream, Yankee Girl, Leonora, Mrs. Pratt, 
Suzanna, Union, Martha, Florestan and 
Mignon cost from $4.00 to $20.00 apiece in 
Holland. They all belong to the Cottage 
Tulip group. 

B. R. Bates, (Ohio) 


TO GROW LARGE TOMATOES 

Answer to George H. Sharpe, (Mo.), page 
578, November, 1930. 

In our garden in the last few years we 
have raised successfully eight varieties of 
Tomatoes, each one good in some different 
respect. There was the Livingston Globe 
for productiveness; the Marglobe for blight 
resistance; the yellow Ponderosa for color, 
etc. For great size, combined with other 
desirable qualities, Winsall, developed by 
Henderson in 1924, is well-named. We 
raised some of this variety before the name 
was chosen and took part in the contest for 
selecting a name. While we did not win a 
prize in the contest, we did succeed in rais- 
ing some huge fruit. Beside the ease with 
which even an amateur can raise two to 
three-pound Tomatoes, this variety is good 
in quality, texture and shape. It is round 
and smooth in contrast to the irregular, 
twisted shapes of the Ponderosa, another 
large fomato. 

We always stake our Tomatoes and prune 
them to a single main stem. We do not 
prune young fruit from the clusters. Ordi- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Illustrates Simplicity and Good Proportions 


(By The Architect Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc.) 


rooms, bath, and six closets. In addi- 

tion there is a stairway to the attic, 
where there is large storage space. The 
living room is everything that its name im- 
plies. It is large and sunny, has the two 
necessities most home builders demand, a 
fireplace to gather around in winter and a 
porch for summer comfort. The porch may 
be placed either at the side as shown or 
at the rear. This alternate location is 
shown in dotted lines on the floor plan. 
A door may be arranged from the living 
room to the rear hall, but this will inter- 
fere with useful wall space and is not 
recommended. 

The kitchen invites the housekeeper’s 
interest. Its arrangement is carefully cal- 
culated to save steps. There is strong cross 
lighting and cross ventilation and much 
cupboard space. The icebox is provided 
with outside icing from the rear stoop. 

There are_two bedrooms, each with win- 
dows on two sides and with good closet 
space. The closet room is unusual for a 
home of this size. There is a coat closet in 
the front hall, two closets in the rear entry, 
a linen closet and two clothes closets in the 
second story. A full basement completes 
the room arrangement. 

The exterior of this house is particularly 


T room plan, 5-A-24, provides five main 





























suitable to shingles as shown in the illus- 
tration, but it would do very well with 
finish either of wide siding or of stucco. 
The porch may be glazed in if desired. 

In the interests of economy extra items 
of a mere decorative nature have been 
omitted from this house, the single added 
element being the blinds at the windows. 
These are of an inexpensive sort. They 
play an extremely large part in the fine 
quality of the architecture, adding texture 
and color and home-like qualities. 

Passing fancies in small houses are ex- 
pensive luxuries for home builders whose 
funds are limited. Designs like the home 
shown here, because of their simplicity and 
careful attention to architectural detail and 
their good proportions, do not depreciate in 
public taste as the more spectacular type 
does. They remain in good taste as long 
as they endure. 

Construction: Wood frame, exterior 
finish wood shingles, wide siding, or stucco, 
roof of shingles. 

Facing: Designed for west or north fac- 
ing, but may be reversed for other facings. 
or to take care of particular conditions of 
the site. 

Lot size: Approximately 40 feet if the 
porch is omitted or placed at the rear, 50 
feet otherwise. 
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nary garden soil, fertilized with well-rotted 
manure has proved entirely satisfactory. 
Light cultivation, with constant war on 
weeds and Morning Glories—which latter 
love to climb on the stakes—and the use of 
grass clippings as a mulch is good. 

The only experience we have had with 
mulch paper was last Summer during the 
drouth. On account of the unusual condi- 
tions, this was hardly a normal test, 
though mulch paper appears to be a good 
solution of the problems of cultivating and 
conserving heat and moisture in the grow- 
ing of Tomatoes, 

Mrs. C. 


. SmMitrH, (Tenn.) 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


Mr. Keech of New York appears twice in 
THE FLOWER GROWER for November, first to 
ask the identity of a plant that from his 
description would most certainly seem to 
be Mertensia virginica except for his state- 
ment that the foliage remained attractive 
all Summer; and again he writes specula- 
tively concerning the blooming period of 
this plant and questions whether the same 
plant could be so variable. 

Mertensia virginica does show consider- 
able variability in leaf appearance and 
habit of growth and may do the same in re- 
gard to blooming time. On _ limestone 
slopes along the Miami River in Ohio I have 
seen it growing commonly -attered sin- 
gle stems, but in the moist stream valleys 
of Vi irginia it grows into great clumps of 
considerable height and is apt to do the 
same under garden cultivation. 

As to time of bloom I find one botany 
says May and another March to May. In 
my own garden just: outside the city of 
Washington, D. C., the date of beginning 
bloom has varied from March 27 to April 
25, the average date being just after the 
middle of April. 

The fleshy, rather irregular roots of Mer- 
tensia virginica (at least as it grows here), 
are nearly black on the outside though 
quite white within, so one is tempted to 
think that possibly Mr. Keeech’s memory 
may have played him false both as to color 
of the roots and as regards the duration of 
foliage. There is, however, a Mertensia 
sibirica with flowers said to be lighter blue 
than in our American species but not so dis- 
tinctive as to form. In this the foliage is 
described as lasting through the Summer. 

Mertensia virginica is a very beautiful 
and interesting subject, whether growing in 
the wild or planted in a cultivated garden. 
Planted in association with yellow Cowslips 
the contrasting colors complement each 
other most satisfactorily. 


J. MARIon SHULL, 


as 8 


(Md.) 


GREENHOUSE FROM SASH 

Wm. P. Pretsch of Ohio asks for infor- 
mation on the above subject. 

The extension service of the New Jersey 
State i Station of New Bruns- 


wick, N. J., publishes a bulletin known as 
Bulletin “4 “Plants and Plant Growing 
Structures,” which describes construction 


and operation of Sash Houses, flue Houses, 
and similar structures, as well as standard 
practice in using. These are widely used in 
this state on Sweet Potatoes and Tomatoes. 

Since M. Pretsch is not a resident of New 


Jersey, there will probably. be a small 
charge for the Bulletin in question. 
Davin A. Srarr, (N. J.) 


GRAFTING TREE PEONIES 

In reply to Mrs. E. N., (Conn.), in the 
August issue: 

From an article in The Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle (England) of Aug. 17, on “Tree Peonies 
in Japan,” and from other sources I judge 
the following would be the best method: 


a C20 2s dow Oaeertsrorw~. Cafeiaum. NAS. 





In August or September choose some vig- 
orous-growing plants of the ordinary Her- 
baceaus Peony, cut off the tops, uncover 
the roots, and remove some of the eyes from 
the tubers. In place of these eyes insert 
eyes from the Tree Peony one wishes to 
propagate. These should be cut with a flat, 
sloping, slice-cut on the lower part so as to 
fit into an incision made in the tuber. If 
possible the eye should be tied in place, and 
I think it would be well to pour paraffin 
wax over the whole operation. If the eye 
cannot be tied I think it would be well to 
wax all cut surfaces after the eye is in 
place. Raffia should be used for the tying. 
A covering of sand should then be placed 
over the grafts, and the whole plant en- 
closed in a coldframe for protection through 
the Winter. 

It does not seem at all likely that Tree 
Peonies could be grafted on Plum, Pear, or 
Apple, as was suggested to Mrs. E. N. 


rm. Bs 8. 8.) 


BEST PERENNIAL ASTERS 

C. R. Hardy (Ga.) asks for best varieties 
of Perennial Asters. 

There are many good ones. One firm 
lists 53 varieties. Among those I have 
grown I liked the following: 

Novi-belgii type :— 

For cutting, Queen Mary, large lavender 
blue; Chaterham Gem, long sprays lavender 
blue; Blue Gem, Feltham Blue, Elta, double, 
pale lilac; Laevis, sprays light heliotrope. 

For border display, (Novi-belgii) ; Mme. 
Carroy, 1% feet, large bright lavender; St. 
Egwin, pink, two feet; Sam Burham, 
white, three feet. 

Novae-Angliae type :— 

Border display, Novae-angliae, 
four feet; Mrs. F. . ‘Raynor, purplish 
crimson, four feet; Roseus, rosy red, four 
feet; Barr’s Pink, large pink, four to five 
feet. 

The white and pink Boltonias are good, 
and fine for cutting. 

I pinch the tops out of the 
ones when about 114 feet tall. 

Watch early for signs of mildew and dust 
thoroughly with powdered sulphur. I shall 
use the duster on mine early as a preven- 
tative. Do not plant too closely or in too 
rich, heavy soil. 

Mrs. SADIE CoLtum, 


purple, 


tall-growing 


(Penna. ) 


FALL-PLANTING OF ROSES 

Answering Mrs. C. B. Johnson, 

I live about fifty miles north of New 
York City and have very _ successfully 
planted Roses as late as November. In fact, 
every Rosebush so planted, whether Hybrid- 
tea, Hybrid-perpetual or Climber, has come 
though the winter in good healthy condi- 
tion. All one needs to do is to hill the soil 
six or eight inches around the plants. I 
have never covered my beds, but can easily 
see that this would be an added protection 
in latitudes north of where I reside. 

The tops of Hybrid-tea Roses freeze back, 
but as it is essential to prune them back 
to two or three eyes in the Spring, this 
makes no difference to next year’s bloom. 


J. B. McAnir, (N. Y.) 


(MN. X.,) 


WINTERING HARDY CHRYS 

Answering Mrs, C. B. Stoddard, (N 
October, 1930 number: 

I am sure that hardy Chry santhemums 
may be wintered successfully anywhere in 
New York State, or similar latitude. For 
three years in a friend’s garden, I have no- 
ticed several clumps of these plants, though 
never in bloom. They are sheltered on East 
by a thick hedge; on South, at some dis- 
tance, by a rose trellis; and the large house, 
on West, must serve as wind and weather 
break. I doubt if these Chrysanthemums 


sANTHEMUMS 
» Xu), 
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are ever protected, save by their own stalks, 
or by the few stray leaves that gather 
around them. They seem to do fairly well 
in hard, gravelly soil, but could do better 
with more humus, care and cultivation. 
Hardy plants, if well grown and deeply 
rooted, do not absolutely require protec- 
tion or shelter, yet extra care in these re- 
spects may help to keep them well estab- 
lished. After ground is frozen, place a few 
small twigs, branches, or the plant’s stalks, 
if healthy, around base of specimens and 
fill in with leaves, dried corn husks, or any 
similar material. This is a good way to 
protect Anemones, Pansies, or any choice 
plants you wish especially to save. Re- 
move protection gradually in April. 
BENJAMIN KEECH, (N. Y.) 


PLANTS FOR WINDOW BOXES 


The Public Library, (N. H.,) that de- 
sired plants for color on a brick building, 
failed to state whether the brick was cream, 
red, or brown. This would make a big dif- 
ference in the choice of color selected. If 
brick is cream, plant pink Geraniums and 
Dusty Miller; if red brick, Nasturtiums or 
dark purple Petunia and Feverfew; on 
brown brick, Marigold, Coleus, Marguerite 
and Kenilworth Ivy. If casings are white, 
pink Petunias or pink Geraniums look well. 
Dracaenas, Lobelias and Sweet Alyssum are 
always good but avoid red flowers next to 
red brick. The southern exposure was 
taken into consideration. 


RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF ROCK GARDEN 
POOL 


Answering C. E. Buehner of Mo.: 

If you will write to Wm. Tricker, Inc., of 
Saddle River, N. J. (or Independence, Ohio) 
and ask for their catalogue of Fishes and 
Aquatic Plants, also for their pamphlet 
“How to Build a Lily Pool,’ you will get 
a great deal of help for constructing your 
Fish Pond and caring for it. Both books 
are free. 


AND FISH 


Mrs. STANTON, (Penna. ) 
GRASS PINKS 

Answering Mrs. J. C. Bradford (Tenn.), 
August, 1930 issue: 

To have Grass Pinks that bloom, grow 
new plants from seed. Get seed of Dianthus 
Plumarius. Plant in Summer to get good 
plants started before Winter, or start the 
seed in the house in February or March. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, ( Mo.) 
FLOWERS FOR SHADE 
Mrs. W. H. Webb, (Texas>, does not tell 


the kind of trees which are in her yard so 
it is hard to advise her. 

If the trees are surface-rooting as the 
Maple and similar trees, then it will be diffi- 
cult to grow flowers under them as they 
use up the moisture and plant food faster 
than the flowers and small plants do. But 
if her trees are Beech, or other deep-rooted 

varieties, then she might plant Anemone, 
Canterbury Bells, Clarkia, Columbine, Core- 
opsis lancelota grandiflora, Blue Bells, Dai- 
sies, Foxglove, Forget-me-not, Larkspur, 
Scarlet Pflox, ansies, Snapdragons, Ferns, 
(hardy). 

RutH Jacoss, (Ind.) 


DESCRIPTION OF LILY WANTED 
Answering Mary O. Porter, (Mo.): 
There is a plant in cultivation known as 

the Butterfly Lily. The name is Hedy- 
chium coronarium. The growing plant very 
much resembles a Canna, and it is propa- 
gated from divisions of the roots as in 
Cannas. It sends out a long spray of 
greenish-white blossoms from the top of the 
plant and is a very satisfactory bloomer, 
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Ready for the picture-taking 


A Novel Birthday Custom 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


urbs of Cincinnati, there is a 

little girl who celebrates her 
birthday with a children’s party each 
year. 

Of course there are the usual games, 
and the good things to eat. 

Then, out into the garden with 
every small guest, and formed into 
line according to height; except that 
the birthday child herself is at the 
head of the array. 

The line plays ‘“Follow-my-leader” 
through the garden a bit, just to put 
all in the best of moods. Then the 
“leader” leads into the grape-arbour, 
signals that all face to one side; or- 
ders a complete stop! Everyone shall 
then advance to the arbour side, and 
find a place where they may peep out 
from among the vines and leaves. 

Mother then brings the family 
camera and takes a snap-shot, or, to 
make assurance extra-sure, two. Then 
the games go on, much as before. 


O COLLEGE HILL, in the sub- 


Pictures, when developed, have 
prints made. These are placed in a 
little album just of such things. They 
are dated. Then the exact name of 
every boy, every girl, in the picture, is 
placed beneath, that one may know 
precisely, through the years and years 
to succeed. 

Now, of course, one might suppose 
that children close enough friends to 
be bidden to a birthday party might 
remain friends through life itself. 
Strangely, though, things don’t work 
out so. Instead, now this family 
moves away, now that one. Now, as 
the children grow along, this one 
drifts to other friends, or that one 
will. By and by, it so happens that 
certain of the children just never see 
each other longer. Then the pictures 
do grow just extra-precious, for re- 
calling friends, and events in which 
they played their parts, of all the 
passing years! 

The picture is of a recent party. 





provided it is well supplied with water. I 
understand it grows wild in some of the 
swampy portions of our Southern States. 


B. R. Bates, (Ohio) 


WINTERING REGAL LILY BULBITS 

Answering Allen C. Smith, (L. I.,) who 
asks information on wintering Regal Lily 
bublets grown from spring sown seeds. 

[ presume these bulblets are either in a 
coldframe or in flats. If so, the best method 
for wintering is to leave them in a cold- 
frame during the Winter, planting them to 
open ground next Spring. If they are al- 
ready transplanted to open ground, an inch 
or so of good clean sand will be a good 
muleh for them during the Winter. These 
are my experiences of wintering seedlings of 
Regale. 

T. J. Botrrte, (N. Y.) 
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POTTING BULBS FOR EASTER BLOOM 


Answering Mrs. J. C. Slusser, (Ohio,) 
October issue: 

For planting Easter Lilies for Easter, 
plant about Thanksgiving time in good 
loam with drainage at bottom of crock. 
Place in cellar and water occasionally be- 
cause they should get root growth first. 
When they begin to show top growth, can be 
brought upstairs and placed in window, 
where they will get sunlight, and treated 
as any other plant. Hyacinths and Nar- 
cissi, (different varieties,) should not be 
started until about January Ist for Easter 
flowering, and started in same way. I find 
drainage is very important. Keep in cellar 
until they have their root growth and when 
top growth begins to show, bring up to 
light. Even temperature is also important. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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A Chat With the Publisher 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Classified Advertising Section of this 
magazine has been in existence only a few 
months but has already proved its great 
value, not only to advertisers but to readers. 
The Classified Department makes a _ useful 
Buyer’s Directory of garden materials of all 
kinds, and every month in the year some real 
bargains may be found therein. 


SAMPLE COPIES TO YOUR FRIENDS 

Names with complete addresses sent for 
sample copies get very careful attention in 
this office, and each sample is accompanied 
by a circular letter in a sealed envelope so 
that the sample is not likely to be overlooked. 
Sample copies sent out in this way bring a 
large proportion of permanent subscribers and 
readers, and friends of THmp FLOWER GROWER 
should keep in mind at all times that they are 
under obligation to boost the magazine as 
occasion offers, and that they can do a real 
service to their friends at the same time. 


COMPARISONS PROVE FACTS 


Readers will the better appreciate THr 
FLOWER GROWER by putting any one issue 
of this magazine against any two issues of 
any other magazine or magazines, comparing 
the facts and information on subjects in 
which the reader is individually interested. 
Any reader will at once see the comparative 
value of THe FLOWER GROWER when it comes 
to actual things which are worthwhile ;—a 
well-balanced collection of interesting, help- 
ful, and really inspirational literature. Boost 
THE FLOWER GROWER as occasion Offers. I 
am dependent on my friends for this service. 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS BOOST 


My many friends among the commercia) 
rowers of bulbs, seeds, nursery stock, etc., 
ave accomplished an important work in the 
service of this magazine and indirectly a serv- 
ice for themselves, and directly for their 
customers, by boosting THE FLOWER GROWEB 
in various ways. Some solicit and forward 
subscriptions; others make mention of THe 
FLOWER GROWER in heir catalogues or printed 
matter; and still others send names for sam- 
ple copies. Many also use the subscription 
coupons with their circular matter and 
catalogue. 

I have a very large number of professional 
florists, landscape gardeners, and commercial 
growers generally, on my regular subscription 
list, and they are a most appreciative class 
of readers. 


KIND WORDS FROM MY FRIENDS 


Readers repeatedly write me of the great 
satisfaction they are getting from Tue 
FLOWER GROWER, and the column “Our Maga- 
zine,” which is carried eaeh month, represents 
ouly a small fraction of the total number of 
appreciative letters received. This magazine 
is performing a useful mission and doing an 
important educational work besides telling 
about flowers and gardening, and it deserves 
the assistance of anyone interested in better 
living and a better outlook on life. 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURD 

This three-volume work is without doubt 
the best investment possible in horticultural 
literature. I myself have two sets of it, one 
at the house and one at the office, and they 
are in use for very frequent reference. Send 
for prospectus and descriptive circular. 


SUBSCRIPTOIN REWARDS AT CASH PRICES 


The various articles offered as rewards for 
securing new subscriptions, have, at the re 
quest of any of my readers who want these 
valuable articles and who cannot do canvass- 
ing for the magazine, been made available at 
cash prices as will be noted on the page ad- 
vertisement headed “Subscription Rewards.” 


NEWSSTANDS CARRY THE FLOWER GROWER 

Beginning with this October issue, a larger 
distribution of this magazine is being made to 
the newsstands and my newsstand sales have 
increased very largely in the few years during 
which it has been on sale. Not all news 
stands now carry THe FLOWER GROWER, but 
all newsstands should, and readers can do an 
important and valuable service to this maga- 
zine and to their neighborhood, by asking 
their favorite newsstand to carry THe FLOWwpR 
Grower. Recommend it to your newsdealer 
and ask him to try a few copies. 


LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTIONS 

It is probable that Tow FLOwpR GrRowEk 
has a very much larger library subscription 
list than any other horticultural, gardening 
or outdoor magazine. But this is quite 
natural because no magazine has such a well- 
balanced collection of really worthwhile liter- 
ature on subjects interesting to the average 
person. If your library is not supplied, tell 
your librarian about it or write me and I will 
send sample copies from this office. 


Mapison Cooper. 
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(Continued from page 47) 

We force so as to get bloom from Paper- 
whites by Thanksgiving time until Spring. 
Blooms come in just the way I have stated. 

Mrs. W. J. Powel, ( Mich.) 


DOGWOOD FROM SEED 


In answer to Ingra Hanson, October 
number : ' 

Cornus Florida, white and red, is best in- 
creased by nearly-ripe cuttings, as these 
come true color. Seeds do not germinate 
for two years. 

Mrs. H. C. Scrurron, (Calif.) 


PLANTS FOR WINDOW BOXES 

Answering Public Library, (N. H.), Oc- 
tober, 1930 number: 

You can be conservative and use the same 
varieties of plants which everyone uses, or 
be original and plant something different, 
and equally pleasing. If the brick is light- 
colored, plants with richly hued flowers and 
foliage will be safe; if brick is dark or 
bright red, milder colors might be better. 
With southerly exposure, avoid as principal 
planting, Tuberous Begonias, Fuchsias, and 
white and green Wandering Jew (Trades- 
cantia) which do better in shade or partial 
shade, and whose foliage sometimes spots 
in sunlight after rain or watering. 

Red Geraniums are the universal stand- 
by, even sometimes near red brick. A box of 
these with vines (the white and green Vinca 
is recommended) might be in excellent 
taste. Or, if something different and dis- 
tinctive is preferred, and the brick is grey, 
cream or pink, how would one box of or- 
ange African Marigolds do, with blue Petu- 
nias or Lobelia on front edge, with a com- 
panion box of lemon African Marigolds 
edged with purple Petunias? Calendulas 
and Ageratum would also be pretty. Pink 
Geraniums, White Sweet Alyssum, or Can- 
dytuft and Ageratum, combine well; cream 
colored flowers may be added. 

Petunias are the second standby. A box 
of these, one color, two colors, or mixed, 
might be very pleasing. Boxes of mixed 
plants are always interesting and attrac- 
tive. For such, besides the varieties men- 
tioned, add Feverfew, Heliotrope, Lantana, 
Coleus, Begonias, and even Asters, Zinnias, 
Verbenas, Phlox, Pansies and Violas. 


BENJAMIN KeEEcH, (N. Y.) 


PLANTS DROP BUDS 

Answering Mrs. S. A. Elliott, (N. M.) 
April issue, page 214: 

Geraniums sometimes do not bloom when 
they are kept too wet. If the stem de- 
velops rot there is no doubt but that the 
plant has been kept too wet. If they are 
over-fertilized, they again will not bloom. 
Fresh manure is injurious to Geraniums as 
a rule. 


FRANKLIN J. RUEDEL, (Okla.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT 
The plant described by Mrs. McKee, as 
having leaves like Yarrow and flowers like 
Achillea is a double Feverfew. The single 
Feverfew has a yellowish disk with one 
row of whitish ray flowers. 


RENA BAvER, (Wis.) 


MADONNA LILIES VS. WOOD ALCOHOL AS A 
= CURE FOR IVY POISON 
Blooms of Madonna Lilies placed in a 
wide-mouthed jar, packed as many as it 
will hold, and then filled with Wood Aleco- 
hol, makes a solution with which to bathe 
the skin when suffering from Ivy Poison. 
Never have I had anything kill Ivy or 
weed pcison as does this remedy. It is one 
thing that does the work time and time 
again. 
Wm. T. Grirrira, / Penna.) 
(Continued on page 50) 


Regal Lilies 


‘Ts culture of the Regal Lily seems to 
be of perennial interest, and well it 
may be, for this is preeminently the 
common man’s Lily. In less than a score 
of years it has reached the proud distinc- 
tion of being the most widely planted of 
all true Lilies grown in our American 
gardens. 

Like most of our Lilies, it is a native of 
the mountains, but unlike most of them, 
it is from mountains that have but scant 
rainfall, and little or no timber. Having 
grown on steep mountain sides for gen- 
erations, it naturally likes good drainage. 
Here it is like most of its tribe, for most 
Lilies like good drainage. But most Lilies 
like plenty of moisture. The Regal Lily 
does not seem to resent moisture, but it 
does not demand it in great quantities. 

Most of our Lilies thrive best where the 
nights are cool and even the days are not 
hot. The Regal Lily thrives even though 
the nights and days are both hot and dry. 
Most Lilies prefer soil that is very fer- 
tile, and that is kept loose and friable by 
plenty of humus and sand. They prefer 
the humus to be in the form of leaf 
mould. The Regal Lily lives longest and 
remains perfectly healthy in soil that is 
inclined to be poor, and it does not ob- 
ject to its containing a great deal of clay. 
The accompanying picture was taken of 
a clump of this Lily that grew in Ten- 
nessee, in poor clay soil that had never 
received much cultivation. 

This Lily is perfectly hardy to cold, so 
it does not need to be planted deeply to 
keep it from freezing. In fact we have 
found it better not to plant it deeper 
than four inches. We also find it better 
to plant the bulbs on their side, largely 
because in this way the stem has room to 
make more roots. 

Unlike most Lilies, it is better trans- 
planted in the Spring, but this means 
that the bulbs must not be dug in the 
Fall. If the bulbs are to be dug in the 
Fall, by all means set them out in the 
Fall. No Lily bulb should be long out of 
the ground. 

Regal Lilies can be transplanted with 
perfect impunity when they are three or 
four inches tall, and they will bloom as 
well as though they had not been dis- 
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Clump of Regal Lilies 


turbed, provided they are neither bruised 
nor dried in the handling. 

Many people complain that this Lily 
does not grow tall. This is largely due to 
an attempt to treat it like a common Lily. 
If planted in moderately poor soil and 
left undisturbed for three or four years 
it will grow three or even four feet tall. 
The accompanying photograph is not un- 
usual either in height or freedom of 
bloom. 

Fioyp Brauuiar, ( Tenn.) 





The Redstart is the most graceful of 
American Warblers. It is ealled “Can- 
delita” (the little toreh) by inhabitants 
of Cuba, from its quick darting move- 
ments. It is named from the adult male’s 
plumage—shining black, with bright 
salmon-yellow markings. The female and 
young Birds are brown with dull yellow 
markings. The Redstarts spread their 
tails like fans in flight. Have found 
their nests in the most northern part of 
Wisconsin and the Birds were very tame 
while raising their young. Would allow 
us to take a peek at them in their pretty 
nests and while feeding their young. 


Rena Bauer, ( Wis.) 





Classified Advertising Section 


TO 9 








RATE i242c PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
Or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
in this department will be classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 
vertisements for this department must be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 











Cactus 


CACTUS, 10 kinds, baby size, $1.00. Cactus, 5 kinds, 
blooming size, $1.00. Prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Mrs. Fred Clark, Van Horn, Texas. 

CACTUS—16 different varieties, blooming size, 2 of each 
variety, 34, prepaid $3.50. For yards, Rock Gardens 
and Pots—100 assorted, $6.50, F. O. B., weight 35 
pounds. Tags with names and information. Century 
plants 25¢ each. (C. J. Brooks, Allamoore, Tex. 




















Bulbs 


RARE BULB SEEDS. 150 easily grown kinds. Amaryl- 
lis, Eremurus, Iris, Interesting Lilies, Tree Peony, Par- 
danthus, Lachenalia, Tigridia, etc. Catalog free. Rex. 
D. Pearce, Merchantville, N. J. 








RARE LILIES. (Not Liliums.) For pot-plants Black- 
berry, Fairy or Spider Lilies, $2.00 dozen. Guernsey, 
Lemon, Jacobean, Torch or Delicate Lilies, $2.50 dozen. 
Barbadoes, Knights Star, or St. Bernard’s Lilies, $3.50 
dozen. Ifafa, Kaffir or Scarborough Lilies, $7.50 dozen. 
Amazon, Clive or Pineapple Lilies, $10.00 dozen. 
postpaid. Catalog. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 


BULBS—Please send for our complete bulb and peren- 
nial list. Walter R. Taylor, Olympia, Wash., Rte. 4. 











Dahlias 


YOUR CHOICE—Dr. J. Carman, Fort Monmouth, Jane 

Cowl, My Maryland, Waldheim Sunshine, any 3 for 
. Ask for price list. Frank’s Dahlia Garden, 

Bedford, Ohio. 

TWENTY FIVE % DISCOUNT off list. Send for it. 

— on, for the Least. Boston Dahlia Gardens, Bos- 
. Mass. 


DAHLIA SEED—New garden thrills for you. 
Dahl seed one season. Send for free copy 
* or general catalog listing 1000 
varieties of choice flower seeds and bulbs. Charlies G. 
Davis, Chageda Gardens, San Leandro, Calif. 


DAHLIA SEED—Saved from finest 
parents. One hundred selected seed $2. 
tubers $1. Free catalog. Bob Anderson, 317 
Broadway, Los Angeles, California. 
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DAHLIA BARGAINS. List Free. _* different Pom- 
and Tuberoses 60c 


Kerr, ene, Pa. 


50 LARGEST GLADIOLI Bulbs, best varieties, 6 largest 
speice Dahlia bulbs, $2.00. George Mueller, Manasquan, 
J 





CERTAIN-TEED DAHLI varieties, near whole- 
sale. Jane Cowl — Mary | Wade $1.50. Roman 
Eagle gus. postpaid in U. S. Catalog free. M. Mark- 
land, 1 oN. | Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





DANLIA “LOVERS—Three fine Dahlias for $1. 00, Jersey Jersey 
fseauty, Judge Marean and Ellinor Vandeveer. Post id, 
four varieties Pompon Dahlias for 00. 
list of Dahlias and Gladiolus mailed Free. Leonard 

Phillippi, 901 Young St., P Piqua, Ohio. 

EXHIBITION, field grewn tubers, | low priced, Kathleen 
Norris, The World, Treasure Island, Grace Ricords, Eva 
Quadling, $3.00; Fort Monmouth, Regal, Kemp’s Violet 
Wonder, ae My Maryland, $2.50; Jane Cowl, City 
Autumn Gold, Chemars 





ful, Chemars Masterpiece, Grandola, 
1 .00; Eastern Star, Alice Whittier, Riche- 
i ldwin, Lavendula, Farncot, Marmion, $75; 
Ambassador, World’s Best White, Mariposa, Grace Sper- 
ling, 50c; Jersey’s Beacon, Trentonian, Rose Fallan, King 
Tut, F, W. Fellows, Roycroft, *: Jersey’s Beauty, Elli- 
ner Vanderveer, Sagamore, Mr Mrs. Deveer Warner, Gladys 
Bates, Patrick O’Mara, Neil Dr. Tevis, 
Pierrot, 25c; Stock Santted Please order early. List. 
Robert F. Haussener, Palisades Park, New Jersey. 
GROW DAHLIAS for real happiness. Our stock guaran- 
teed to grow and come true to name. Write for prices. 
Knollwood Gardens, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
THE BEST OF ALL, old and new Dahlias. Low prices, 
wholesale and retail, Write Kunzman, Indiana Dahlias, 
New Albany, Ind. 
HONOR-ROLL DAHLIAS. Not the cheapest but the best. 
a H. H. Smith, 19605 Beach Cliff Bivd., Rocky River, 
0. 
PRIZE WINNING DAHLIAS. Latest and Standard 
Varieties, reasonable prices. We guarantee 100 percent 
in results and satisfaction. Lakewood Dahlia Gardens, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 
DAHLIA, JANE COWL. Strong Healthy Root divisions 
showing eyes. $1.00 postpaid. Six for $5.00. Ship any 
time. Stephen J. Burroughs, Jr., Rte. 3, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
DAHLIAS AT WHOLESALE—Famous for quality, choice 
varieties, low prices. N, A. Miller, 458 E. 66th St., 
Portland, Ore. 


























Delphiniums 


MILLER’S GIANT FLOWERING DELPHINIUMS. Se- 
lected seed from extra large flowers and spikes—200 seeds 
for $1. N. A. Miller, 458 East 66th St., Portland, Ore. 


Gladioli 


THANKS, FRIENDS, for enthusiastic commendations 
last season’s services. May I send new Glad Catalog? 
Frank Breck, 384 North East 42, Portland, Oregon. 
pao OF KING ARTHUR, $10.00 each, $100.00 
Three new ones, Constancy, Lavender Delight, 
oan ad Radiance. all described in my Fail List. Real Bar- 
gains in many of the new varieties. Arthur Arenius, 
Box H, Longmeadow, Mass. 
NEWER GLADS, highest quality; lowest pease = 
to give the utmost value in these days 




















GROW FLOWERS FOR PROFIT AND PLEASURE. Our 
list of Gladioli of the better grades quotes prices you 
cannot afford to overlook for stock of x... and 
varieties now in demand by florists. A rd brings 
your copy. THE DREAMERIE GARDENS. Toute 8, 
Box 511, Portland, Ore. 


UNUSUAL GLADS—Customers say ‘“The most interesting 
catalog out.’’ Retail and quantity lists. Scotch variety 
special: One large each A. E. Amos, Comrade, Dignity, 
Apricot, Faust, nares, Sunset, for $3.25. Ten bulblets 
each $1.50. Gale W. Thacker, Rockford, wae 


1931 a GLAD LIST now noody. Guaran- 
teed, quality stock at reasonable prices. H. F, Webster, 
Grower, 936 N.E. 24 St., Portland, 
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WILSON’S RED SUNFLOWER FAMILY. New creations. 
Double reds and hybrids. Single all reds, pinks, magenta, 
rainbows, sports. Hand bred ‘‘Sunshines” queen of sin- 
gles. Satisfaction guaranteed. Two dollars, or on ap- 
proval to FLOWER GROWER subscribers. Pay five dol- 
lars when they prove well worth it. William C, Wilson 
(Originator), St. Charles, Missouri. 


SISAL, AGAVE, OR AMERICAN ALOE. Florida Air 
Plant, Florida Fern. Postpaid to you for 50c. James 
Hord, Jr., St. James City, Fila. 
HARDY AZALEAS in many varieties. 
log. Theodore van Veen 
8S. E.,, Portland, Ore. 


TIGRIDIA BULBS—Mixed colors, yellow, rose and scar- 
let. Choice b . $2.00 per doz., post- 
paid. Tigridia seed 50c am mes $2.00 per % oz. Gor- 
don Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 








Send for cata- 
Nursery Co., 3117 43rd St., 








WE OFFER finest quality, clean, healthy, true to name 
bulbs at revised and reduced prices. for new list, 
Prairie ‘view Gardens, Greenfield, Iowa. 


DOLLAR SPECIALS POSTPAID: 10 Amaryllis; 75 
Gladiolus; 25 Iris; 25 Canna; Narcissus; 5 rbera ; 
10 Succulents. Beahm’s, Box 13, Lamanda, Park, Calif. 





FOR 1931 ECONOMY send postcard for Gladiolus List, 
ready late January. C. H. Smith, Faribault, Minn. 


GLORIANA BULBLETS SPECIAL, a quart, three 
quarts, $10.00. Wrexham Delphini seed packet 500 
a | _ Raymond Denton, 1413 “Villard Ave., Port- 
and, " 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER of Gladioli bulbs, Kun- 
derd variety. Schells Flower Garden, Findlay, Ohio. 








PURE MAPLE SYRUP—Finest quality, 1930 make. 
Gallon can by mail, $2.75. . H. Canfield, 180 Ward 
Street, Watertown, N. Y. 

CLEAN WHOLE CALIFORNIA DATES. No camels have 
been walking over these. Sixty cents postpai 
G. A. Bernhardt, 55 North Twelfth St., San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. 











GLADIOLUS GOLDEN DREAM, The world’s finest pure 
yellow—has more Blue Ribbons and Sweepstake prizes to 
its Credit than any other of this color—will be in great 
demand by fiorists—bound to be a money mane, Spe- 
cial Get Acquanited offer ten No. 2, 50 No. 4, 100 No. 
6, 500 bulblets all for $5.00 cash with order, Postpaid 
—List free. A. J. Anderson, White Bear Lake, Minn. 


ATTENTION GLAD FANS. Biggest offer in universe. 
200 small or 100 large, mixed $1.50. y pay for 
names? These are standard varieties. Buy flowers, not 
names. Wedgewood Gardens, Rex, Oregon. 


THE GLAD BOOKLET 1931 now ready. Send for it if 
interested in a long list of real beauties all our own 
originations, including Jane Addams, Longfellow, Miss 
Des Moines, Madame Norena, Charles Lindbergh, Home- 
stake, Mandarin, Honeydew and many other celebrities. 
— id moderate. Decorah Gladiolus Gardens, De- 
corah, Iowa. 


SELECT GLADIOL!I. My annual catalogue of choice, new 
and rare varieties from all over the world, will soon be 
out. Over 400 varieties listed in large, medium, small 
bulbs and bulblets. If you are not on my mailing list, 
send me your name now for your free copy. Henry C 
Pety, Paulding, Ohio. 


GLADIOLUS CHRISTMAS GIFT—10 bulbs, each of the 
following varieties, labeled, for $4.00: London Smoke, 
Opalescent, Crimson Glow, Alice Tiplady, Neoga, 
Angeles, Joe Coleman, 1910 Rose, Fire Ribbon, Ross 
Valley, Colleen, Miss Spokane, Wilbrink. Large size, 
healthy young stock. 130 bulbs. ONE PAUL PFITZER 
GRATIS. Half set for $2.25. BONNIE DOONE GAR- 
DENS, P. O. BOX 1097 YAKIMA, WASH. 




















Insecticides 





TOBACCO STEMS, aa = — hg 4 for Insecticide, 
fumigating and ows e for quotations. 
FRIEDMAN ACCO PPRODUCTS “CORPORATION, 
York, Penna. 





Ernest Clark, Windsor, Conn. 


BURD’S NEW GLADIOLUS CATALOG is one to mail, 
describing new and late creations at reasonab Rg! 
Better send now for it. Howard Burd, os ool N. 
SEEDLING GLADIOLUS—Something new and —. 
tive. Exclusive right to name and own them. Catalog 
of these and hundreds of standard and novelty sorts for 
i So free. Dedropin Glad Gardens, Lewiston, 
Idaho. 
100 LABELED GLADIOLUS BULBS —Selected from f, 
outstanding varieties as Auburn, Dougias, 
Phipps, Souvenir. Size 5 or larger—or 50 bulbs No. 
’s or larger, $2.00 prepaid. Donald James, Camp Hill, 
P enna,® 
CLOSING OUT—half price, Gladiolus, Dahlias, Iris,— 
re free. Great bargains. James Jay, Eureka Springs, 
Ark, 
GLADIOLUS—Size 1, 2, 3. 10 bulbs each, 10 varie- 
ties, Labeled $2.50. 100 Mixed $1.25. Postpaid. List 
free. Wyatt’s Gardens, Auburn, Indiana. 
TRY THESE F FINE VARIETIES: Yvonne, Amnut, Ben- 
nett, Pythia, President, Fairbanks, Diana, Fastidious, 
[luminator, Lacinatus Angeles, Masterpiece Peters, 
Phipps, Opalescent, Diener, Romance, Sidonia, one each, 
$1.00; three each $2.00. 100 fine mixed $2.00. Send for 
catalog. Morris Bulb Company, Waldport, Ore. 


BEAUTIFUL ROSE PINK GLADIOLUS. Grower ex- 
clusively of E. J, Shaylor Gladiolus, large bulbs $3.50; 
fm mS 50; omen $1.50 per dozen J, M. Leaphart, 


SPECIAL -Siab COLLECTIONS. Carolus Clusius, Gol- 
den Dream, Heavenly Blue, Mary Frey, Minuet, Mrs. 
Konynenburg, Rita Beck. Two large bulbs of each of 
the above for $2.50; 5 Medium of each for $3.00; 10 
Small of each for $3. 00; 100 Bulblets of each for $2. 75. 
Send for Complete Price-List. John Fehring, Box 934, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

OREGON GLADIOLUS BULBS are famous. Our DE- 
SCRIPTIVE Catalogue 225 varieties. Astonishing 
prices. Leonard Larson, 186 W. Winchell, Portland, 
Oregon. 

CHOICE GLADIOLA—Send for list—Reasonable prices. 
Seven Firs Gladiolus Garden, Route 8, Box 1148, Port- 
land, Oregon, 

JENNY LIND—We have only the +5 po. Will sell 
by the 100 or 1000. Send for price list. Mr, and Mrs. 
George Kinyon, Gladwin, Mich. 

EXTENSIVE LIST OF NEW and standard varieties at 
money sav prices, sent on request. Perrin, 764 Alberta 
Street, Portland, Oregon. 

GLADIOLUS GROWING my hobby—ask for surplus stock 
price list. J. A. Wuest, 1550 East Yamhill, Portland, 
Oregon. 

BULBLET ee Per 100, Albatross $3.50, Ave 
Maria $6.00, Fred, Christ $4.50, ‘LaPaloma $5.00, Mrs. 





















































$7. 
Chas. H. Melk, Rte. 13, Sta. F., Milwaukee, Wis 


GLADIOLUS BULBS—Write for free price list Listing 
over 150 varieties of Gladiolus, Dahlias and perennials. 
Columbia Gardens, Cedarburg, Wis. 











Iris 





WHOLESALE IRIS LIST now ready for season 1931. 
The finest and best novelties at reasonable prices. List 
will be sent only to bonafide commercial growers. R. M. 
Cooley, Silverton, Oregon. 


Lilies 


RARE JAPANESE LILIES—Amabile, Krameri, Leicht- 
lini, Rubellum, Magnificum, 50c each. Catalog. Gordon 
Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 


Seeds 


PLANT NOW ROCKY MOUNTAIN WILD cLeweEn 
SEED. Over 100 varieties—gathered 5,000 to 10,000 
above sea level. Most beautiful flowers in , * olorade 
mountains. Pkg. $1.00. Oz. $3.00 prepaid. D. 
Belcher, Brook Forest, Colo. 


























Miscellaneous 





PHOTO Se ee oe Artistic Calendars made 

with picture r_ negative, 250 each—$265 dozen. 

Beobie. Studio, “Tey, "nye. Minn. 

PAPER SHELL PECANS—Strictly first class aa 9 

This year’s a, wane ae Oe Se F. M. Smith & 
a. 








FREE FOUR — Sancen © SSoK offering a, 


Roses, Seeds Prices Prepaid. 
Brown Bulb and, Seed Ranch, Capitola, California. 





AZALEAS AND OTHER PLANTS listed in our free 
illustrated ——, Write today. Fruitland Nurseries, 
“‘South’s Oldest Nursery’, Augusta, Georgia. 





REPRESENTATIVES WANTED: Excellent opportunity 
for man or woman in each community soliciting orders 
for our flowering bulbs. Write for information. Harry 
Patterson, Matthews, Ind. 


COTONEASTER DIVARICATA. Rich red autumn foli- 
age red berries in winter. Hardy two year field grown 
— each, postpaid. Washington Nursery, Toppenish, 








PLANT PATENTS. Copy of law relating thereto may 

be procured by addressing Merlin M. Evans, 600 Victor 

Bidg., Washington, D. C, 

DOUBLE TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, colors rose, red, scar- 

let, yellow, copper, apeees hanging basket type mixed 

colors; Elliottiana (yellow) ail 20c each. Great 
es Nursery, Saratoga, Calif. 








FLORIST AND NURSERY Business. 15,000 square feet 
glass, 10 acres of land, all in good repair, and com- 
2 stocked. Good business, getting better every year. 
.00 cash now, : OF OF S00 00 lance 
yearly payments 0 200. each. interest 

) balance On road from Syracuse to Utica 
es from Syracuse. A. R. Ellis, Chittenango, N. Y. 


un 





Wie 
arden and Floral Guide 
> FREE All about growing vege- 


tables, flowers, plants, 
bulbs. Choice new varieties and 










ase? > 
cata 


old favorites. Money-sav: A 
special offers. Oldest mai 
seed house and foremost Aster 


e wers. Write for YOUR Guide today, 
pecial reward for early orders. 

James Vick’s Sons RocnesterNY 
112 Pleasant St. 






















DAHLIA CREATIONS 
1931 Introductions 


“ALLA IV” 
“LOCHINVAR” 
“ST. HELENS MIST” 


Three new and unusually desirable 
beauties, described and illustrated in our 
1931 catalogue. 

Send your address for catalogue now. 

All our standard varieties and choice 
Foreign and American Dahlias are in- 
cluded. 

Pacific Coast Dahlias are rare beau- 
ties. Strongly vital and healthy tubers 
are produced here. 

Introducers in the United States of 
the new race of French “Stella’’ Dah- 
lias, rapidly winning popularity every- 


where. 
M. G. TYLER 


1660-D Denver Ave. Portland, Ore. 














Oregon Grown Gladiolus Bulbs 


They won first for best exhibit three consecutive 
years at the Oregon State Fair and Grand 
Sweepstakes at the Oregon Gladiolus Society in 
1930. The stock offered in this list is healthy 
true to mame and all young high crown bulbs. 
Six at the dozen rate. Charges prepaid on all 
orders of $2.00.or more. 

Pp Large Med Small 






a eee inatonesenenees $5.00 $3.00 $2.50 
Berty Snow ...ccceeeesses 2.00 1.25 ° 

Betty Nuthall ..........+-+- 5.00 3.00 1.50 

Cath Coleman ......+-+++. 1.20 75 -40 

Copper Bronze ......++«++-. .60 35 ° .20 

Crimkles ..cccccccccccccces .60 35 .20 

Don Juan ........-++ ° .70 -40 25 

r. F, E. 60 40 25 

Dr. Moody . 2.50 1.40 75 

Ger. Farrar 1.50 .80 35 

Gloriana ....... 1.00 -50 -25 

Golden Dream . 1.00 -65 .40 

Heavenly Blue . 3. 2.00 -1.00 

—_ Phipps 2.00 1.25 -70 

Joerg’s White - 8.00 2.00 1.00 

Minuet ..... owas - 8.00 2.00 1.00 

- 2.00 1.25 -75 

2.00 1.00 .50 

1.00 .60 .30 

10.00 6.00 4.00 

2.50 1.25 75 

2.00 1.25 .75 

3.00 1.75 1.00 

Rita Beck coccee «68603 OD 75 

Ruth Huntington ......... -75 -50 .30 

Veilchenblau ........+.++- oe $6.8 .50 
H. Phi 


Ww. H. gee ate 40 ©= 20 
My descriptive price list of over ‘d00 varieties now 
ready, send for your copy today. 

RALPH J. ROONEY 
1476 Delaware Avenue, Portland, Oregon 
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(Continued from page 48) 
THOUGHT” AND OTHER GERANIUMS 
( Mass.,) 


“HAPPY 

Answering Mrs. Edward Glow, 
November, 1930, issue: 

May be mistaken, but am quite sure the 
name of Ger ranium for which you inquire is 
“New Life.’ Thirty-five years ago I saw 
nice specimens of this, or a double, red and 
white variegated Geranium, in two or three 
homes, and was promised a slip of it, but 
never got it. Another, once possessed, but 
lost, is the Zonale Geranium, bearing white- 


bordered green leaves and small, single, 
scarlet blossoms. Does anyone know its 
name? It is not Madame Sulleroi, which 
is dwarf, compact, and has small, nutmeg 
scented leaves. Am glad the Happy 
Thought Geranium is being grown by 


These old-time Geraniums ought to 
be resurrected. They are beautiful as speci- 
men plants, and good to use in window 
boxes, hanging baskets, and so on. 

I once owned a single, spotted-pink Gera- 
nium named “New York,” bought from 
John Lewis Childs. As a youngster, I in- 
tended to build a long bay window on west 
side of house, where I could collect all the 
Geraniums I could find. Geraniums are 
mighty nice plants—they become one of the 
family after you grow them a while. I 
have a double, salmon- pink variety which 
originally came to my home in a bouquet to 
my Father’s funeral in 1908. 
BENJAMIN KEECH, 


many. 


(N. Y.) 


IDENTIFICATION OF BLUE PERENNIAL 
The Blue Perennial described by Benja- 
min Keech on page 578 of THE FLOWER 
ROWER is probably Lungwort (Pulmo- 
naria). This interesting plant flowers quite 
early and the rough leaves maintain a dis- 


tinctly mottled or spotted appearance 
through the season. It should appear 
oftener in perennial borders,—among the 


lower plants in the front row. 
W. E. BonrraGer, (Ohio) 


AMARYLLIS NOT BLOOMING 


Answering E. M. Brandhorst in the May 
issue: 

The Amaryllis will not blossom if the 
bulb is planted too deeply. About half the 
bulb should be above the surface of the soil. 
This has been the experience of more than 
one person in my neighborhood. 

Mrs. CARRIE M. Litre, (N. H.) 





POISONOUS QUALITIES OF SNOW-ON-THE 


MOUNTAIN 


Answerig Mrs. M. Olson, 
November issue: 

May I recount my family’s 
with Snow-on-the-Mountain ? 

In cutting stalks for houquets this past 
Summer, mother happened to get some of 
the milky substance on her arms and it 
developed into a watery rash, not unlike 
Ivy poisoning. 

However, the. writer has had the milky 
substance on both face and hands a number 
of times without ill effect. It would seem 
to be a eondition of the blood. 


CHARLES LAHN, JR., (L. I.) 


(Wis.,) in the 


experience 


CURE FOR ROOT LICE ON ASTERS 
Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.) : 
After seed-bed is prepared, mix thor- 

oughly a 10c box of snuff, or tobacco dust 
to the amount of three or four ounces, with 
soil; using a garden rake. Dust the seed- 
bed with small amount of lime and this will 
also help. Asters planted in ground pre- 
pared in this way will do well, and none 
will be lost. A liberal amount of snuff or 
tobaceo dust should be used as Root Lice 
do not like tobacco. 


, D. R. Ropxkey, (Okla.) 





NEW ROSES, GRAPES ¢ 
SHRUBS. Your yard made 


more _ beautiful 
with new Roses and Shrubs; 
your garden more profitable - 
with Grapes and Small Fruits. Hub- 
bard’s vigorous rooted plants are 
priced economically—you can save 
money. Our new catalogue is ready. 
Write today for a free copy. 


T.S. HUBBARD CO., Box 24 FREDONIA, NEW YORK 









Trees, Shrubs, Plants 


Roses, perennials, bulbs, etc., to 
beautify your home and make your 
orchard and garden profitable. New 
shrubs, roses and other new rare va- 
rieties. 55 years devoted to growing 
the best at surprisingly low prices. 
Buy direct. Write today for 1931 
catalog. It’s free! 

WOODL4AWN NURSERIES 
889 Garson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Hand Bulb Grader Free 


In U. S. A., Foreign, 10c. 
Our big catalog of 319 varieties now ready. 
122 varieties listed at 4c, 2c and 1e each in 
large, medium and small sizes, all prepaid. 
LEGRON FLORAL CO., 
124 Amherst Drive, Toledo, Ohio 
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KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical, Proven Power 
Cultivator for Gardeners, Fruit 
Growers, Truckers, Florists, 
Nurserymen, Suburbanites, Coun- 
try Estates and Poultrymen. 

New _ en epee Terms 

— FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053-33rd Minneapolis, Minn. 














Our 1931 Catalogue 


will again pioneer in the really fine and 
worthwhile alpine, perennial and annual 
seeds. Also it will list selected hardy 
herbaceous _ plants. Gladly sent upon 
request. 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 

















You Need Not Sacrifice Quality 


to save money if you buy glad bulbs from me, 

Cellections offered in October, November and Decem- 
ber Flower Grower are still available, and other attrac- 
tive offers appear in my price list. My bulbs are true 
to name, free from disease and full of vigor. Liberal 
count and extras, always. 


A. M. KITTOE, 1459 Tillamook St., Portland, Oregon 





Send for The Book of 






HILL'S EVERGREENS 


PERMANENT BEAUTY— 
Increased Property Value 


Here at Hill’s we have 
specialized in Evergreen 
growing for three-quar- 
ters of a century. In 
our 600-acre nursery is 
every kind, in all sizes— 
the result of a world-wide search for new, beautiful 
varieties. 

Send for this season’s catalog. What to plant and 
how is interestingly set forth—with 50 illustrations 
in colors. Enclose 25c (coins or stamps), which 
will be refunded on any order you may send us. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 


Box 200 . ° DUNDEE, ILL. 


HILL'S EVERGREENS 


BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 
EBERLING’S GLADIOLU 
CORN BELT GROWN 


Educational Offer 
No. 550 $5.50 


January only 
A few sure prize winners.. All number one bulbs. 


DS BOM occccces $0.45 2 Miss Joy....... 1.00 
1 Betty Nuthall.. .50 1 Paul Pfitzer.. .30 
1 Dr. Moody..... -50 1 Pfitzer Triumph 35 
2 Emile Auburn.. .30 1 Tobersun ...... 1.00 


2 Golden Dream. .30 6 W. H. Phipps. .40 

1 Helen Wills.... .25 —_—- 

1 Marmora ...... . Total (Actual 

1 La Paloma..... R Value) ....0.. $7.10 
All prepaid for $5.50 


An opportunity to get acquainted with 
really prize winners. 


J. H. HEBERLING, Easton, Ill., U. S. A. 














‘FREE TO YOU. 


.. This Guide to 
Better Gardens 


Known and used in 
more than a million 
American Homes 


This great 156 page book, with hundreds 
of illustrations, many in full color, will 
helpyou makeyour garden betterthan ever. Yj 


y SEED AND NURSERY STOCK 


Y Everything for rock gardens, annual gardens, 
G perennial gardens, rose gardens, landscaping 
and help on nearly every Cy mew 30 
pages of constructive guidance toward suc- 
cess. 55 years experience behind this book. 
Worth a lot to you but costs you nothing. 
We'll send it gladly . . . just address — 
THE TEMPLIN - BRADLEY eeomers 
5707 Detroit Avenue Cleveland, rnd 
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Si en ceed 


hybridizing dahlia seed for 25 
years, with expert knowledge, 80,000 
plants of over 500 of the best varieties 
to work with, as well as the ideal cli- 
matie condition, allowing the heavy seed 
to mature on the plants, should con- 
vince you that you cannot buy better 
seed at any price. Send for our com- 
plete illustrated seed list, containing a 
few of our hundreds of unsolicited tes- 
timonials, then judge for yourself. If 
you are going to plant dahlia seed this 
year, you cannot afford to miss this 
opportunity. 

Superior Brand Mixed Seed Guaranteed 
to produce 70% doubles. 

50 Seed $1.00 100 Seed $1.75 
Dahlia catalogue for the asking from 
the largest dahlia garden on the Pacific 
Coast. 


Superior Dahlia Garden 
Palms, Calif. 








Clubs 


Write for 
Schools Special 
Churches Rates on 
Subscriptions 


Societies 


There is no more dignified and altruis- 
tic co-operative effort for any organiza- 
tion than getting new readers for THE 


FLOWER GROWER. 


I will make very special rates on ap- 
plication, so that a good profit remains 
in the hands of the organization. 


This magazine is the best-balanced 
collection of literature to be had in mag- 
azine form, and regardless of subscrip- 
tion price. Compare any issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER with any issue of 


any other publication. 
Write me for rates. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher 
Calcium, N. Y. 














J. B. LYON COMPANY, PRINTERS, ALBANY, N. Y. 











